- utilities for an advantageous 


cr 6,000° kilowatts capacity, 
' ffo 


is 


All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
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Utilities Trade 
Power in Maine 


As Rivers Vary 


Plan for Interchange of En- 
ergy When Water Is Low 
*'Obviates Use of Steam 
Plants, Says Commission 


Bonds Are Authorized 
For High Tension Line 


Experiment Proves Service to 
Be So Advantageous That 

» Permanent Transmission 
Line Is Being Built 


State of Maine: 
. Augusta, Feb. 4. 

High and low water conditions on 
rivers in Maine at different times of the 
year are being utilized by hydroelectric 
inter- 
change of power, obviating the neces- 
sity of using steam plants, according 
to the public utilities commission. 

The Cumberland County Power and 
Plight Gompany was authorized by an 
order of the commission to issue $1,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent bonds, to be sold 
et not less than 95 per cent of par, for 
the reimbursement of its treasury for 
previous capital expenditures and to pay 
a part of the cost of a new high tension 
line for a further interchange oi power 
with the Central Maine Power Company. 

The commission’s order says: 

“It was found by observation and after 
a careful study of the run off of the 
Saco River, upon which: is located the 
hydroelectric plants of Cumberland 
County Power and Light Company, and 
? the Androscoggin and Kennebec 
Rivers, upon which are located _hydro- 
electric plants of Androscoggin Electric 
Company and Central Maine Power Com- 
pany, respectively, that the high and low 





water conditions occurred at different | 


seasons of the year. 


Value Is Proved 

“In order to take advantage of those 
conditions, Cumberland. .County Power 
and Light Company and oscoggin 
Electrie Comy in 1924built an ex- 
perimental. hange high tension line 
extending 

m Lewiston to Portland and connect- 
ing the systems of the two companies. 

"It was found by experiment that 
Cumberland County Power and Light 
Company at certain seasons of the year 
could obtain from Central Maine Power 
;\Company enough electrical energy to 
supply its customers, thereby obviating 
"Yhe necessity of starting its steam gen- 
erating plant, and that Central Maine 
Power Company could procure electrical 
energy from Cumberland County PoWer 
and Light Company, obviating the ne- 
cessity of generating electricity through 
its steam plant at Farmingdale. 

“The interchange of power over this 
experimental line has been found to be 
so advantageous to the companies in- 
volved that it. was decided by Cumber- 
land County Power and Light Company 
and Central Maine Power Company’ to 
build a new interchange high tension 
line with a capacity of 15,000 kilowatts, 
connecting the lines of the Central Maine 
Power Company in Lewiston with the 
lines of Cumberland County Power and 
Light Company in Portland. 


, Large Part Built 
“By agreement between the parties, 
—— County Power and Light 
ompany is to pay for and own that por- 
tion of the line located in Cumberland 
County. 
line has been already constructed so that 
by the use of substations it can now be 
utilized for the purpose for which it is 
being built. 
“The evidence shows that the line will 
be completed early in the Summer and 
that the estimated total cost of the new 


interconnection line within Cumberland - 


County, or from the county line to the 
Sewall Street substation in Portland, be- 
ing a distance of 27 miles, including 
temporary substations, poles, fixtures, 
wire, instlators, tools, engineering, in- 
juries and damages, interest during con- 
struction, miscellaneous expenses and 
right of way, is $695,765.” 


Unified Marketing 
Of Cotton Is Begun 


Central Association Takes Over 
Sales Work of Members 


a marketing activities of member 
ate cotton cooperatives were taken 
over by the $30,000,000 American Cotton 
Cooperative Association recently set up 
by the Federal Farm Board, and the as- 
sociation is to finance handling of all 
cotton of its member associations, Allen 
Northington, of Montgomery, Ala., pres- 
ident of the new association, stated 
orally Feb. 4. Ample loans to carry out 
this program were made to the associa- 
tion by the Farm Board. 

An announcement by the Board con- 
cerning its approval of the association’s 
arrangement follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announces 
that it has approved arrangements made 
by the Amer.can Cotton Cooperative 
Association to take over all marketing 
activities of the various member State 
cooperative marketing associations and 
also to finance the handling of all cotton 
of these various member associations. 
The Board has made a loan to the as- 
sociation of ample amount to carry out 

is progsam, 

This action was taken by the Board 

llowing a conference with the directors 


the American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation, 


| 





A very large portion of the 
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Truck Shipments Raise Exports |Tariff on Crude 
Of Automotives to High: Record) ()i] [s Advocated 


+ 


Passenger Cars Increase in. 
Production, But Fall in 
Units Sent Abroad 


By P. R. Mattix 


Automotive Division, 


Department of Commerce 


Exports of United States automotive 
products for the year 1929 amounted to 


the eight-year period since 1921. In 1921 


the export valuation amounted to $81,- 


928,247. 


‘That the motor vehicle producers were 


able to export 10 per cent of the past 
year’s greatly increased output can be 
largely credited to the truck manufac- 
turers, who, in the face of a 42.2 per cent 
improyement in production, increased 
their shipments abroad by 41.8 per cent. 
Passenger cars, on the contrary, were 
20.3 per cent higher in production but 
declined 7.8 per cent in number of units 
exported. 


concluded was $234,284,194 and $111,435,- 
125, respectively, as compared with $263, 
575,739 and $91,360,853 during 1928. 


The average total monthly export 
valuation for 1929 was $46,987,833 as 
against $43,508,194 in 1528 and $33,- 
724,967 in 1927. 

As mentioned above the growth 


in establishing the new record for 1929. 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.) 


Trade and-Industry 
Continue to Decline 
In St. Louis District 


Only Dealers in Electrical 


Supplies Show Gain in 
Business, Says Federal Re- 
serve Bank Report 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Few indica- 
tions of business recovery are reported 
in the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. One excep- 
tion to the general declining tendencies 
was ind in the December sales of re- 
porti dealers in electrical supplies. 
In this classification there was an in- 
crease of 5.2 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month and 7.3 per cent. over 
December, 1928. Purchasing by public 
utility companies and a heavy move- 
ment of typically seasonal goods were 
the chief factors‘in the increase, ac- 
cording to the review. 

Production at the 12 leading flour 
mills of the district was above the pre- 
vious month and the corresponding 
month a year ago. Mill operations,were 
at 55 to 60 per cent of capacity. "Sales 
of automobiles, boots and shoes, cloth- 
ing, drugs and chemicals, dry goods, 
furniture, groceries and hardware were 
all in lessened volume. 

Manufacturing Curtailed 

The full text of the district summary 
follows: 

The decline in activity in trade and 
industry throughout the district, which 
was noted in the preceding issue of this 
review, became considerably more 
marked and widespread during the past 
80 days. Influenced by seasonal con- 
siderations and hesitancy on the part of 
merchants and the public, purchasing of 
commodities decreased sharply in vol- 
ume, both as contrasted with the similar 
period immediately preceding and a year 
ago. 

At manufacturing establishments op- 
erations were further curtailed during 
the last half of December, and following 
the holiday and inventorying lull, re- 
sumption of production has been longer 
delayed and at a smaller percentage of 
capacity than has been the case during 


[Continued ,on Page 12.Column 7.] 


The value of passenger car | 
and truck shipments for the year just 


in | 
truck exports was an outstanding factor | 


Illinois Deports 


tien Prisoners 
vy 
Some Convicts Prefer: to 
Remain in Prison 


| Vv 
$563,8538,995, a gain of 588 per cent in| 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Feb. 4. 

OME alien criminals prefer 

prison to deportation to their 
native lands, according to the di- 
rector of public welfare, Rodney 
Brandon. One _ hundred aiiens 
were deported within the last year 
after serving minimum sentences 
for their’ respective crimes, Mr. 
Brandon said. 

The deportation ‘plan was pro- 
posed by Mr. Brandon shortly after 
his appointment one year ago, he 
said, for the twofold purpose of 
ridding the State of undesirable 
aliens and of reducing the popula- 
tion of thé State’s penal institu- 
tions. 

“The job is just beginning,” Mr. 
Brandon said. “There are 700 con- 
victs of this type in the penal in- 
stitutions of Illinois. Many of 
those whose applications were re- 
ceived were rejected and in some 
instances aliens who were on the 
deportation list protested. They 
preferred to stay in prison.” 


Success Is Forecast 
For Navy Conference 


By Senator Capper 


Opponents of Proposals to 
Reduce Armaments Do 
Not Speak for United 
States, He Asserts 


25, 

Some persons of influence who hope 
| that the London naval limitations confer- 
ence will fail do not speak for the United 
States or any other nation, declared Sen- 
ator Cappér (Rép.), of Kansas, speaking 
Feb. 4 over WMAL ‘and affiliated sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in the National Radio Homemakers 
Club period. 

“Secret diplomacy cannot live in the 
age of instantaneous communication and 
publicity’ extending around the circum- 
ference of the globe,” he said, predicting 
that the conference will not be a failure. 

Hopeful of Success 

An authorized summary of Senator 
Capper’s address follows in full text: 

I look upon the conference in London 
as one of the most hopeful events of our 
times. 

We hear it said that the obstacles to 





the conference is impossible. There are 
some who hope that it will not succeed 
in reducing naval armaments or even in 
| fixing a limitation beyond which arma- 
ment will not go. 

But while some of such persons have a 


this Nation or for any other nation. The 
sentiments and hopes and desires of all 
peoples were expressed by the spokes- 
men at the opening session of the con- 
frence in addresses heard in their homes 


civilized world. 


Benefit of Conference 


I think a step forward is already ac- 
complished when such an assembly of 
such representative statesmen of differ- 
ent nations meet in such a spirit. Even 
though no. definite 
brought about, still such great confer- 
ences where nations come together for 
consultation in behalf of a cause that 
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igid Enforcement of Alien Quota 
Urged by Patriotic Societies 


Building Workers 


Denied Increase 
vv 
Colorado Commission Cites 
President’s Statement 


v 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Feb. 4. 
AGAIN citing the statement made 
Noy. 21 by President Hoover 
that labor leaders had authorized 
him to say increased wages should 
not be sought at this time, other 
than in those cases in which nego- 
tiations had been started before the 
stock market decline, the Colorado 
industrial commission has refused 
an application of the _Dénver 
Union of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers for an 
increase in hourly wages from 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

The employes had contended that 
they were entitled to the requested 
increase because’ their occupation 
is a hazardous one and that wages 

aid similar workers elsewhere are 
igher than in Denver, the commis- 
sion explains in its findings. The 
employers opposed the increase on 
the ground that the condition of 
business throughout the country) 
dace not justify an ineréase at this 
me. 


Resolution Signed by.21 Or- 
ganizations Submitted to 
Senate Committee 
Rigid application of the quota system 
governing immigration was supported 


| by representatives of patriotic organiza- 
tions, appearing Feb. 4 before the House 


| Committee on Immigration and Natural- 


ization. Spokesmen for lumber and 
pulp interests in the Northwest and for 
| farmers ‘along the Canadian and Mexican 
borders advocated admission of laborers 
for seasonal employment. 


A resolution opposing weakening of 
the immigration laws, endorsed by 21 
atriotic societies, was presented by 
rank B, Steele, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the National Society of 
Sons of the American Revolution. The 
same attitude was expressed by Francis 
H. Kinnicutt, of New York City, and 
Hugh G. Mitchell, of Statesville, N. C., the 
latter arguing that influences are work- 
ing in this country to “disrupt civic prog- 
ress of our communities.” 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, charged that the patri- 
otic societies were “inhumane” in deal- 
ing with immigration problems, particu- 
larly in respect to\hardships which are 





imposed on American citizens of foreign |and is provided with an electro-magnet | Bureau, 
birth and with families in other coun- | 


tries. 


Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 


agreement are so great that success of | 


great influence, they do not speak for | 


by millions of persons throughout the | 


agreement were | 


To Save Industry 


‘Producers Tell Congressmen 
Growing Imports Will) 
Ruin Domestic Trade Un-| 
less Protection Is Given 


Action Also Is Urged 


As Defense Measure. 
Te | 
Group From Seven States In- 
sists Prompt Relief Is Es-| 
sential to Conserve Nation’s 
Petroleum Reserves 


Declaring a protective tariff on oil to 
| be essential to national defense, the life | 
' of the domestic industry and the welfare | 
of all business enterprises in producing | 
sections of the Nation, 250 oil men from | 
| seven States met in the.caucus room of | 
|the House Office Building Feb. 4 to dis- | 
cuss the matter with Members of their 
congressional delegations. 

Later the members of the delegation 
| ealled upon President Hoover at the! 
White House where they were introduced 
{by the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 

Hurley. The Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, also accompanied 
the party. 

No comment was made on behalf of the 
| President or by the delegation as to the 

nature of their business. Secretary Wil- 
bur later stated orally, however, that the 
— favored a duty of $1 on crude 
oil. 

| A bill (H. R. 9494) later was ied 
| duced in the House by Representative 
| Hastings (Dem.), of Tahlequah, Okla., 
which would place crude mineral oils on 
the dutiable list under a rate of $1 a 
barrel. 

| Wirt Franklin, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., president of the Independent Pe- 
| troleum Agsociation of America, and 
principal spokesman for the group, told | 
the gathering at the House Office Build- | 
ing that growing imports of cheap 
oil would ruin the domestic indus- 
| try unless Congress immediately checked 
| the influx of foreign oil by imposing a 
duty of $1 per barrel of crude oil, and a 
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‘Mr. Taft Is Lauded 


| By President Hoover 


‘Resignation of Chief Justice 
| Accepted With Expres- 
| sions of Highest Esteem 


| The White House made public Feb. 4 
a letter from President Hoover accept- 
ing the resignation of William Howard 
Taft as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which was 
delivered earlier in the day. The letter, 
in full text, follows: 

“My dear Mr. Chief Justice: I was 
deeply pained at receiving your letter 
of resignation today. For some time I 
have been aware of the shock you re- 
ceived to your health and have been fear- 
| ful lest this event should occur, 

“In accepting your resignation I would 
like to add my personal appreciation of | 
| the long and distinguished service of a 
great American to his country. Yours 
faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER.” 

The President in announcing the ac- 
ceptance of the resignation paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Mr. Taft: 

“The Chief Justice has given an almost 
unparalleled career to the highest re- 
sponsibilities in the Nation. He leaves 
| his great trust as Chief Justice not only 
| with universal esteem and gratitude but 
| with the affection of the whole American 
people.” 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., majority leader in the 
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Undersea Telephone 


Developed by Navy 


| Device Permits Two-way Talk- 
ing With Submarine 


The Navy Department has developed a 
| system for two-way voice communication 
between persons on a surface vessel and 
persons entrapped in a submarine resting 
on the bottom of the sea, the Department 
announced Feb. 4. 

The device will be installed on all sub- 
marine rescue vessels after a few minor 
improvements, it was stated. They will 
also be installéd on, submarine tenders 
when funds are available, it was said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

A system for two-way voice communi- 
cation between personnel on a surface 
vessel and persons entrapped in.a sub- 
marine resting on the sea-bottom has 
been developed by sound personnel em-| 
ployed by the Navy. 

It is somewhat similar to speech am- | 
plification outfits used in auditoriums | 
except that the sound reproducer is| 
much more rugged and is designed to | 
work against hydrostatic instead of at- 
mospheric pressure. It is watertight 
and is built to withstand rough handling 
incident to lowering it to a submarine | 


to hold it against the hull of the sub-| 
| marine. 


| It has been tested under service con- | 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


<¢(T'HERE must never be any- 


thing narrow, selfish, illiberal 


or exclusive in the views of the 
United States or its Government 
on any subject whatsoever.” 


—Zachary Taylor, 
President of the United States, 
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Terms of 1. T. T. 


Radio Purchase 


Fruit and Vegetable Growers 


Cautioned of Overproduction 


Indiana Schools 
Selling Textbooks. 
7 F 


Purchasers and Institutions 
Both Profit 


v 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Feb. 4. 
GALE of public school  text- 
books at each school in Marion 
County under an arrangement re- 
cently completed’ by the superin- 
tendent of the county schools, Fred 
T. Gladden, will net the schools 
between $12,000 and $14,000 profit 
annually, according to a statement 

issued by Mr. Gladden. 

The county board of education 
adopted this policy as a means of 
saving the pupils the bother of 
buying them at book stores and 
also for the profit from the sales, 
which are estimated in Marion 
County to reach between $60,000 
and $70,000 annually. It is ex- 
pected that purchasers will save 
about 10 per cent through the ar- 


Expansion in Output Said to 
Be Overreaching Increas- 
ing Demand 


By F. G. Robb 


In Charge, Fruit and Vegetable Inspection, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

The immediate prospects awaiting the 
producer of fruits and vegetables, as well 
as the outlook for the not-too-far-distant 
| future, quite generally argue against any 
| further expansion in plantings of fruits 
or of vegetable crops. It is still necessary 
|to-exercise considerable caution in the 
| production of these important food crops, 
}so that wasteful excesses may be pre- 
| vented. The note of caution becomes es- 
|pecially strong for the coming crop 
season. 

While expansion has been taking place 
in our supply of fruits and vegetables, 
the demand has shown a tendency to keep 
almost abreast by reason of a growing 
population and the consuner’s wider use 
of these products during all seasons of 
the year. The expansio: i. production, 
however, has recently been overreaching 
even this expanding demand. This is 
| shown by the lower average returns now 
received by producers of many of these 





_ Shown in Inquiry 


Senate Committee Reveals 
Cable Agreeing to De- 
mand of $100,000,000 
In Stock for RCA Unit 


‘Committee Believes 


Data Is Adequate 





Investigation of Interstate 

| Power to Be Started Feb. 
17; Policies Expected to Be 
Formed by That Time 


Agreement to pay to the Radio Cor- 
;poration of America approximately 
$100,000.000 in stock for its radio com-, 
munications unit was reached only after 
protracted negotiations, during which 
the banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Com. 
pany acted as agents for the Interna- 


rangement, the statement said. 


Additional Powers 
Asked in House for 


Tariff Commission 





Congress of Interim 
Changes in Duties Is Fa- 
yored by Mr. Davenport 


A broadening and revision of powers 


|of the Tariff Commission, so that Con- 
|gress might be relieved of interim tariff | livestock, crops and merchandise as a re- 


le islation, is proposed in a bill (H. R-| .uit of floods, the use of insurance pro- 
9502) introduced in the House Feb. 4 by|tection for this purpose has not de-| 
of | veloped as extensively as other lines of 
. casualty insurance, it .was stated orally 
Tariff making in general is-a matter| Feb. 4 by the insurance section of the 

e fer Con-)commercial-laws,division of the Depart- 
iotisty,, Mr.| ment of Commerce. 
The principal application of flood in- 
Congress should have the final power to| surance at present is to baled cotton, 
determine what rates should be adopted.| the division stated, and practically all 
of this business is handled by an asso- 
insurance companies which 
has paid out many millions of dollars 
in losses. 
While there are no companies organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of insuring 
against floods there are approximately 
25 fire and marine insurance or 
either 


Representative Davenport (Rep.), 

Clinton, N. Y 

too complicated and intricate fer 
ess to accomplish har " 
avenport stated, although he said that 


“Endless discussions of the tariff in 
one house or the other,” he continued, 
“as either house seeks vainly to educate 
itself on a thousand matters in an ab- 
surdly limited time, not only confuses 
and irritates the country, but is a brake 
upon national progress and prevents the 
discussion and resolution of new prob- 
lems of policy constantly arising.” 


Three Objections Stated 

Speaking before the House in explana- 
tion of his bill, Mr. Davenport said that 
it would accomplish three major pur- 
poses. 

“First,” he stated, “it leaves the con- 
trol of tariff rates in the hands of Con- 
gress; second, it provides machinery by 
which changes in tariff rates in detail 
may be made by the President, subject 
to a check by the Congress; and, third, 
it bases the presidential action upon a| 
broad and liberal interpretation of the 
differences in costs of production.” 

His proposal, he added, is intended to 
set up efficient machinery for tentative | 





tailed study of the facts in each particu- 
lar case, and at the same time permit- | 
ting Congress to disapprove the tenta- 
tive change in duty if it is not in accord 
with congressional policy. 


Congressional Control Favored 


Property 


ciation of 


which 
against fioods specifically or against all 
risks to property (“all risk coverage”), 
it was pointed out. 
There is also an association of insur- 
ance companies which writes a special 
covering damages to bridges and | 
approaches, and other companies 
| provide insurance for automobiles, grow- 
ing crops, and other property against 
| flood damage, it was stated. 
In localities not constantly subject to | 
floods, property owners are indifferent to | 
flood insurance and do not fortify against 
| such damage until the danger is immi- 
Insurance companies, of course, 
cannot’ issue policies except at ee | 
. : ; tive rates at this time, when the risk | 
action by the President, based upon a de- | is 20 evident, the division declared. 
Insurance companies, in general, take | considerin 
| the position that the facilities are ade-| Federal 

| quate to meet the demand for flood in-|that it had “forced” 
| surance but also feel that there is an/|Col. Behn, in testimony before the Com- 
immense field for this business and that} mittee on Feb. 1, however 
|it is simply a problem of developing ; 


polic 
theirk 


| nent. 
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Owners 


Called Indifferent 


To Flood Insurance 


Broader Authority to Relieve Use of Protection Fails to De- 


velop Despite Heavy Loss 
Each Year, Says Depart-| 


ment of Commerce 


Despite an annual loss of millions of | 
dollars in the United States to property, | 


issue policies covering 


The executive Tariff CommisSion in| that field, it was stated. 
Active solicitation, rather than the tra-| Sarnoff were in Paris for the RCA dare 


the last seven years has floundered in} 
trial and error, he said, but the one way 
out is “to make the Commission a more 


the will of Congress.” 


unfortunate appointments,” he d 
“there is no reason to believe that it| 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 
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Low Wage Standard Attributed 


To Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores 


7 
Labor Department Questions | 
Adequacy of Weekly 
Median of $12 


Five-and-ten-cent store chains: pay, 
their gir] employes on a lower standard | 
than most other industries, and the me- 
dian of $12 a week in this field is ques- 
tioned as an adequate living wage, ac-| 
cording to a statement issued Feb. 4 by 
the Women’s Bureau and made public 
by the Department of Labor. The De-| 
partment’s statement follows in full! 
text: 


The weak link in chain stores of the 
5-and-10-cent store variety, whose prac- 
tice of selling so many everyday necessi- 
ties at such low prices makes them aj 
real boon to a community, is failure to | 
pay many of their girl employes wages | 
sufficient to procure the necessities of | 


life. This fact is clearly brought out in | 


»a recently published report on” limited 


price chain department stores by Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon of the Women’s | 
United States Department of | 

Labor. | 
Twelve dollars a week can scarcely be | 
called a living wage in this day of high | 


Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of the Com- | ditions and found to be quite satisfac-| costs, but $12 was found to be the| 
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Use of Radio Sets 


In, Autos at Issue 
vy 
Connecticut Commissioner 
Favors Registry 


v 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, Feb. 4. 
THE State of Connecticut prob- 
ably will not follow the lead of 
the States of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire in declining to reg- 
ister automobiles equipped with 
transitone radio receivers, accord- 
ing to the commissioner of motor 

vehicles, Robbins D. Stoeckel. 

The Massachusetts registrar, 
George A. Parker, and the New 
Hampshire commissioner, John F. 
Griffin, believe the eastern confer- 
ence should unite in endeavoring to 
keep automobiles so equipped from 
the highways, Mr. Stoeckel said, on 
the theory that there is now suf- 
ficient inattention on the part of 
drivers. The Connecticut commis- 
sioner said he did not agree with 
this idea. 


There is also the possi- 
| bility that development of the field may 

“Because the executive Tariff Commis- | come from the fire and marine insurance 
sion has failed under narrow rules and|companies branching out in this direc- 
said, | tion, it was pointed out. 
Figures showing the extent of flood | 


tional Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, it was shown in correspondence in- 
volved in the transaction made available 
Feb. 4 by the Senate Committee on Ins 
terstate Commerce. 

After an executive session, the chair- 
man of the Committee, Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, said the Committee 
felt it had sufficient information about 
the RCA-I. T. & T. proposal, and con- 
sequently would not subpoena additional 
witnesses or documents concerning it, 
The Committee, he declared, at this 
time does not wish to recall Col. 
oe Behn, president of the kh 


At the same time Chairman Couzens 
announced that hearings on the Couzens 
bill would be concluded Feb. 6, and that, 
Feb. 17, the Committee will begin its in- 
vestigation of interstate power, pursuant 
to the terms of Senate Resolution 80, 
authorizing such an inquiry. The power 
regulation feature has been eliminated 
from the original Couzens bill which pro- 
posed a Federal commission with controb 
over power as well as communications. 


Negotiations Prescribed 
The chairman s&id that between. Feb, 





formulated. 

Feb. 5 the Committee will hear State 
utility witnesses, and Feb. 6, the conclud- 
ing day, witnesses for the RCA will 
testify for the second time since the 
hearings began. 

The correspondence, subpoenaed by the 
Committee, from Col. Sosthenes Behn, 
president of the I. T. and T., showed that 
the accord was reached after more than 
a month’s negotiation in Paris, and that 
Col. Behn expressed an unwillingness to 
meet the figure set by Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of the RCA at 
that time, and David Sarnoff, then RCA 
executive vice president. Finally, in 
March, 1929, Col. Behn, who was in New 
York, cabled the Morgan representatives 
in Paris that the I. T. and T., subject to 
certain conditions would meet the RCA 
request for 400,000 shares of I. T. and T. 
stock, then having a market value of 
about $100,000,000, but a present value 
of $78,000,000. 


Agreement Explained 

The memoranda were subpoenaed to as- 
certain the part played by the Morgan 
firm in the negotiations, since charges 
| had been made before the Committee now 
g the Couzens ‘bill (S. 6) for a 
communications commission, 
the transaction, 





t 1 denied this, 
| saving he was the “impelling force.” 


It was stated that Mr. Young and Mr, 


ditional passive acceptance of what busi- 
|ness comes along, is suggested by one 
thorough and unbiased instrument of the | company as a step which may lead to in- 
will of Congress, and finally subject to | creased volume. 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 
EE 


|\Germany Creating 


Aircraft Monopoly 


Government Airplane Orders 
Limited to Four Firms 


Four firms will have a monopoly’ on 
orders from the German government for 
aircraft, beginning Apr. 1, according to 
information from the assistant trade com- 
| missioner at Berlin, A. Douglas Cook, 

made public Feb. 4 by the Department of 
|Commerce. The Department’s statement 
tfollows in full text: 

| The following firms will receive orders 
for airplanes operated by federally sub- 
sidized organizations such as_ the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa, the German Pilots? 
| Training School and the German Testing 
Institute for Aeronautics; Junkers, Dor- 
|nier, Ernst Heinkel, Bayerische Fluge 
zeugwerke, 

‘These four firms have in conjunction 
with the Luft Hansa developed more 
or less standard types particularly 
adapted for service over the Luft Hansa 
lines. The Junkers company supplied the 
Luft Hansa with a larger proportion of 
‘their planes than any other company. 

Those used are the 4-passenger “F-13,” 
the 9-passenger 3-motored “G-24” and 
the 3-motored 16-passenger “G-31.” The 
Dornier company has supplied them with 
the 2-motored “Wal,” a high wing flyi 
boat with accommodations for 10 pag- 
sengers; the “Superwal,” and the “Mer- 
kur,” a popular single-motored land 
plane with cabin accommodations for 
six passengers. From the Bayerische 
Flugzeugwerke they have obtained the 
“M-20,” a 10-passenger single-motored 
500 horsepower job. 

The Heinkel concern constructs chiefly 
seaplanes for the German Traffic Pilots? 
School. They also constructed the cz 
pult plane which was successfully 





last year in connection with mail flights 


from the steamer ‘ 


ie we + 
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6 and 17, the Committee hopes. to-eoti- sit 
pte tnelthaltng of the ones val ros 
legislation, and have its policies definitely 
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P to Complete, 
Haiti Obligation 


Commission to Study What; 
Should Be Accomplished 
Before Withdrawal to Be 
Named, Says. Mr. Hoover! 


President Hoover announced, Feb. 4, 
‘his intention to appoint immediately a| 
commission to make a thorough study of 
conditions in Haiti with a view to evolv-| 
ing a new and definite policy toward that | 
country, now that Congress had author- | 
dazed an appropriation of $50,000 for that 


purpose. 

In discussing the Haitian situation, 
President Hoover said that questions to | 
be investigated were as to when and how | 
‘the United States is to withdraw from) 
Haiti and what it is to do in the mean- 
‘time. 

“Certainly,” he said, “we shall with- | 
draw our marines and officials some 
time.” 

Effect of Withdrawal 


President. Hoover stated that there | 
~were some people who wished the United | 
States to “scuttle overnight,” but said | 
that his advices were that every group) 
in Haiti considers that such action would 
result in disaster to the Haitian people. | 


The treaty of 1915 between the United 
States and Haiti, under which American | 
forces are present, expires in six years. | 
After that time there is no mandate to 
continue the present relationship with | 
that country, the President said. | 


Meantime, he said, the United States 
is obligated to the Haitian people to 
build up an efficient and stable govern- 
ment so as to protect life and property| 
there after American forces are with- 
drawn. 


Both the House and the Senate finally 
agreed Feb. 4 to the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 170), for “a study and review! 
of the policies of the United States in 
Haiti.” 

As originally passed the bill was en- | 
titled, “joint resolution to provide for a! 
commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti.” 
The Senate struck out all after the en-| 
acting clause in. the resolutioh as_ it) 
passed the House and tne House Feb. | 
5, instead of sending the resolution to 
conference as at first proposed, amended 
the Senate amendment and as finally) 
agreed to by both Houses the reference 
to a commission is stricken out. The} 
resolution now goes to the President for 
approval. 


To Study Task to Be Done 


The President’s statement, in full text, 
follows: 


Now that the Senate and House have 
approved the appropriation for a thor- | 
ough inquiry into our problems in Haiti, 
I shall appoint a commission at once to 
undertake it. I hope to be able to an- 
nounce its personnel within ja week. 

The primary question whichis to bejin- 
vestigated is when and how we afe to 
withdraw from Haiti. The second ques- 
tion is what we shall do in the meantime. | 


Certainly we shall withdraw our | 
marines and officials some time. There} 
are some people who wish for us to 
scuttle overnight. I am informed that 
every group in Haiti considers that such 
action would result in disaster to the 
Haitian people. 

Treaty Expires in 1936 

On the other hand, our treaty of 1915, 
under which our forces are present in 
that country, in the main expires in 1936, 
or six years hence. We have no mandate 
to continue the present relationship after 
that date. 


We have an obligation to the people 
of Haiti, and we need to plan how we 
will discharge that obligation. There is 
need to build up a certainty of efficient 
and stable government, in order that life 
and property may be protected after we 
withdraw. 

We need to know, therefore, what se- 
quent steps should be taken in coopera- 
tion with the Haitian people to bring 
about this result. 

Plan to Be Worked Out 

The answers to these questions must 
be worked out in broad vision after care- 
ful investigation of the entire subject 
by men of unbiased minds. 

It is for this reason that I have pro- 
posed to send a commission to Haiti to 
determine the facts, to study and survey 
the whole problem in the light of our 
experience in the past 15 years and the 
social and political background of the 
Haitian people, to confer with all sides, 
to recommend the sequent and positive 
steps which will lead to the liquidation 
of our responsibilities and at the same 
time assure stable government in Haiti. 

As I have stated before, I have no de- 


sire for representation of the American | 


Government abroad through our military 
forces. 
Results of Intervention 

We entered Haiti in 1915 for reasons 
arising from chaotic and distressing con- 
ditions, the consequence of a long period 
of civil war and disorganization. We 
assumed by treaty the obligation to as- 
sist the republic of Haiti in the restora- 
tion of order; the organization of an ef- 
ficient police force; the rehabilitation of 
its finances, and the development of its 
natural resources. We have the implied 
obligation of assisting in building up a 
stable self-government. 

Peace and order have been restored, 
finances have been largely rehabilitated, 
a police force is functioning under the 
leadership of Marine officers. The eco- 
nomic development of Haiti has shown 


extraordinary improvement under this | 


regime. It is marked by highway svs- 
tems, vocational schools, public health 
measures. Gen. Russell deserves great 
credit for these accomplishments. 

We need now a new and definite policy 
looking forward to the expiration of our 
treaties. 


Fund Asked for Pilgrimage 
To European Cemeteries 


Appropriation of $5,386,367 to enable 
the Secretary of War to carry out the 
law authorizing pilgrimages to European 
cemeteries by mothers and widows of 
World War soldiers, sailors and marines 
of the American forces who are interred 


there, is proposed in a resolution (H. J. ! 


Res. 242) introduced by Representative 
Wood (Rep.), of LaFayette, Ind., Feb. 
4. The resolution was referred to the 
House Committee on Appropriations, of 
which he is chairman, 


=) 
The Cong 
United 


a 


ress of the 


States 
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Proceedings of February 4, 1930 
The Senate 3 


ade at 11 a, m. : 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, announced that he had received 
a request from the Secre of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, to have 
incorporated in the Congressional 
Record the opinion of the Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior, E. C. 
Firiney, in regard to the allocation of 
power at Boulder Dam, since the opin- 
ion had been the subject of debate in 
the Senate. 

Announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment by the. Vice President of 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, -to read Washington’s Farewell 
Address on the observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, Feb. 22. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, ° 
announced that he would ask for con- 
sideration of the agricultural appro- 
priations bill upon the conclusion of 
action on the tariff bill.. As Chairman 


| of the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry, he submitted-a report on the ‘ 
appropriations. 


a 


ENATOR DALE (Rep.), of Ver- 

mont, asked for re-reference of 
various bills to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
opened discussion of American valua- 
tion in the chemical schedule of the 


HE session of the Senate, Feb. 4, 4 tariff 


bill. (Detailed discussion on 
12.) 


arious bills were introduced, includ- 
ing one by Senator Ransdell (Dem.), 
of Louisiana, relating to the cotton fu- 
tures act. (Details on page 2.) 

Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, continued discussion on the 
tariff. 

A message was received from the 
House announcing the passage of va- 
rious bills. 

Senators La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, and Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, continued discussion of the 
tariff, 

A message was received ftom the 
President containing a nomination. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage, with amendment, 
of the resolution, earlier passed by the 
Senate, for investigation of conditions 
in Haiti. 


T 


A 


HE Senate agreed to House amend- 
ments to resolutions relating to an 
investigation of Haitian conditions and 
to national headquarters of the Red 
Cross. 

The Senate retained American val- 
uation on coal-tar dyes, by vote of 
57 to 23. 

Two bridge bills and_a bill relating 
to court procedure were passed. 

The Senate recessed at 4:33 p. m., to 
11 a. m., Feb. 5. 


The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, Feb. 4. 

; John R. Kinzer (Rep.), of Lan- 
caster, Pa., was sworn into office as a 
Member of the House to succeed the 
late Representative William W. Griest. 
The oath was administered by the 
Speaker, Representative Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At the instance of the majority 
leader, Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn., it was agreed 
that, on Feb. 5, after disposition of 
bills from the Judiciary Committee, 
consideration would be resumed of the 
bill (H. R. 6) to amend the oleomar- 
garine act with respect to certain mix- 
tures and cooking compounds. 

Representative Porter (Rep.). of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, sought to 
have the resolution (H. J. Res. 170) 
to pravide for a commission to study 
United States policy in Haiti called 
up, Senate amendments disagreed to, 
and the. resolution sent to conference. 

The minority leader, Representative 
Garner (Dem.). of Uvalde, Tex., sug- 
gested that the Senate amendments 
be amended and the bill sent back to 
the Senate, thus permitting oppor- 
tunity in the House to discuss the | 


— {for 


+ Senate amendments. 


The matter was 
deferred. 


a 


EPRESENTATIVE DAVENPORT 

(Rep.), of Clinton, N. Y., spoke on 

the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), pending 
in the Senate. (Details on page 1.) 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of 
Waltham, Mass., discussed delays in 
tariff revision, delegation of power of 
Congress, and unnecessary overbur- 
dening -of Congress with matters of 
administrative detail. (Details on 
page 3.) ; 

Bills onthe private calendar were 
considered. 

Forty-four private bills were passed. 

Sénate amendment to H. J. Res. 
170, to provide for a study and review 
of the polieies of the United States 
in Haiti, was amended by adding the 
words, “notwithstanding the _ pro- 
visions of any other act,” after the 
reference to compensation of any em- 
ploye in the investigation. 

Word was received from the Senate 
that it had agreed to the House modi- 
fication. The resolution now goes to 
the President. (Discussion of the reso- 
lution on page 2.) 

The House, at 4:35 p. m., adjourned 
until neon, Feb. 5. 


N.Y 


Subcommittee Favors Bill ' 
For New National Anthem | 


A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mitte on Judiciary Feb. 4 voted to make 
a favorable report to the Committee 
Feb. 5 on a bill (H. R. 14), which would 
make the “Star-Spangled Banner” the 
national anthem of the United States. 

The bill, however, as the subcommit- 
tee voted to report it to the Committee 
reads as follows: “That the composi- 
tion, consisting of the words and music 
known as the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
is designated the national anthem of the | 
United States.” 

This wording was taken from. the 
Army and Navy regulations of 1914 and | 
was adopted by President Wilson. 


Naming of Commissioners 
For Capital Is Deferred 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House Feb. 4, will 
not fill the posts of the three Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia for 
30 or 60 days. The terms of the Com- 


‘Method Sought to Settle 


Garment Workers’ Strik 


Representatives of the Conciliation 


Service, Department of Labor, are giv-| 


ing careful attention to the strike in New 


York City of 25,000 members of the In- | 


ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, although the service has not as 
yet been asked to intervene, it was stated 
orally Feb. 4 by Hugh L. Kerwin, Direc- 
tor of the Service. 

About 3,000 shops are reported to be 


affected by the strike, which began at 10 | 


a. m. Feb. 4, with police and detectives 


patroling the garment-making district. | 
|The strike has been called primarily to 


| 


eliminate so-called “sweat-shop” condi- 
tions, Mr. Kerwin stated. There are 
other issues involved, he said, ineluding a 


shorter working week and increases in| 


wages for both weekly workers and piece 
workers, 


President’s Aid Sought 
On Southern Farm Loan 


missioners, Proctor L. Dougherty, Sidney | 


F. Taliaferro, and Col. William B. Ladue, | 


Engineer 
Feb. 4. 
Meantime, it was said at the White 
House the President has written the 
three Commissioners asking them to con- 
tinue in office pending the completion of 
hearings before congressional committees 
on the budget estimates for the Distric 
of Columbia. 


‘Funds Proposed for Aid 
In Crop Failure Sections 


Commissioner, expired on 


Authorization of an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for the purchase of seed, 
grain, feed and fertilizer to be supplied 
to farmers in the crop failure areas of 
the United States is provided in a bill 
(H. R. 9448) introduced in the House by 
Representative Leavitt (Rep.), Great 
Falls, Mont., Feb. 3. 

The bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the crop of 1930 
to make advances or loans to farmers in 
the drought and storm areas comprising 
the northwestern States where he shall 
find that special need exists for the pur- 
chase of grains, feed, seed and fertilizer. 
Loans or advances or sales would be 
liniited to $300 each. 


é 


Creation of Safety Division 
In Labor Bureau Is Sought 


Creation of a division of safety in 
| the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor is proposed in a 
bill (H. R. 995), on which the House 
Committee on Labor held a hearing on 
, Feb. 4. The bill proposes a division 
| chief, assistant chief, specialists, special 


.| agents, clerks, and other employes, and 


the establishment of a museum of ap- 
proved devices for making machinery 
safe, protection of employes from injury, 
lessening of dangerous conditions in in- 
dustrial enterprises, and methods of 
controlling industrial diseases. 

: Representative Esterly (Rep.), of 
Sally Ann Furnace, Pa., opposed action 
by the Labor Committee, saying it was a 
matter for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. W. C. 
Federation of Labor, and Lucien W. 
Chaney and Hugh S. Henna, of the De- 
; partment. of Labor, testified in favor of 
it. The Committee tooksno action, 


President Hoover was requested Feb. 
4 to support a proposed appropriation of 
$6,000,000 as a loan to farmers in the 
southeastern States who have suffered 
as a wsult of storms and floods during 
| the last two years. 
| The request was made by members of 
the congressional delegations from the 
, States of Georgia, South Carolina, North 
| Carolina, Alabama, Florida and Virginia, 
|who called at the White House. 

Members of the delegation said the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, had recommended an appropria- 
;tion of $6,000,000, but that the Bureau 
of the Budget had cut it down to $3,- 
000,000. It is the desire of the delega- 
tion, it was said, to have the full $6,- 
000,000 appropriated. 
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Factors in Health 
Of Child Studied 
By 16 Committees 


Special Problems of Juvenile 
Welfare Investigated by 
Specialists to Guide White 
House Conference 


By James J. Davis 
Secretary of Labor and Vice Chairman of 
the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection | 
It is approximately six months since 
|the planning committee for the White 
House conference on child health and 
| protection held its first meetings. Dur- 
ing that time 16 major committees have 


organized and these were in turn divided 
into subcommittees for the consideration 
of special problems. 

More than 500 people from: all parts of 
the couftry, most of them specialists in 
some aspect of child welfare, are serving 
on these committees. So many experts 
have never before cooperated in an ef- 
fort of this sort. 

The date ‘or the meeting of the con- 

ference has been tentatively set for No- 
vember, 1930. There will not be time to 
| do original research in such subjects as} 
| growth and development, prenatal care, 
| delinquency, dependency, etc. An assem- 
| bling, analysis, and evaluation. of ex- 
| isting material will be a great contribu- 
{tion to our understanding of what is 
|now known and what needs to be the 
| subject of further study and demonstra- 
| tiom. Such an estimate of where we now 
are in our child welfare programs the 
committees should be able to make. 


Children’s Bureau Gives Aid 


The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which has for years 
| been conducting painstaking, scientific re- 
| search in one problem after another, and 
| has assembled and analyzed existing ma- 
| terial on many of the subjects of inter- 
| est to the conference, is being constantly 
| called on to assist in the work of the 
|} committees and subcommittees. 


Grace Abkbott, the Chief of the Bu- 
|reau, is secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the conference; and other mem- 
bers of the Bureau staff have been asked 
by committee chairmen to serve on the 
| major committees. mong these are 
| Katherine Lenroot, assistant to the chief; 
Agnes Hanna, director of the social serv- | 
| ice division; Dr. Blanche M. Haines, di- 
' rector of the maternity and infancy hy- 
| giene division; Dr. James R. McCord,| 
|}member of the consulting obstetrical | 
| committee; Dr. Martha Eliot. director of | 
the child hygiene division; Ellen N. Mat- 
thews, director of the industrial division; 
Dr. Elizabeth Tandy, director of the} 
statistical -division; and Ella Gardiner, 


| 
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Vice P 


resident Reviews History 


Of Flag for Children Over Radio| 


. 


ITATEMENTS ONLY 


AUTHORIZED 
ITHOUT COMMENT 


PuBLISHED 


Broadcast Arranged by Flag Association; General Pershing 
To Make Address Next Week 


Vice President Curtis spoke to children | 
throughout the country Feb. 4, on the 
history and meaning of the flag of the 
United States in a radio address over the 
National Broadcasting Company. Mr. 
Ris end was the first speaker in a series 
sponsored by the United States Flag As- 
sociation. : 

On succeeding Tuesdays at F:15 p. m., 
others to speak on the flag, will ‘include 
Gen. John J. Pershing, George W. 
Wickersham, Representative James M. 
Beck, Representative Ruth Bryan Owen, 


| Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, and 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 


Vice President Curtis’ speech follows 
in full text: 


On June 14, 1777—one year after the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and 10 years before the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States— 
when, in the midst of strife and war the 
infant Republic was fighting and strug- 
gling for its existence, there occurred a 
joyous and important event: 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the Continental Congress and _ it 
brought into being the American flag— 
the emblem of our country: 


“Resolved, that the flag of the United 
States_be 13 stripes, alternate red, and 
white; that the union be 13 stars, white 
in a blue field representing a new con- 
stellation.” 


Meaning of Symbols 
And Colors Significant 


The part of this resolution that means 
the most are the words, “13 stars, white 
in a blue field representing a new con- 
stellation,” for it is in them that we 
find the real significance, the soul and 
spirit, of the American flag. These were 
the words which, like stars in the} 
heavens, signalled to humanity the birth 
of the first nation on earth dedicated to 
the personal and religious liberty of man- 
kind—a nation founded on the eternal 
principles of freedom, equality, justice 
and humanity. 

The flag is not only an embiem of the} 
In its own way, it is a history 
of the country, and when we have} 
learned what its symbols and colors sig- 
nify, we are able to read its story just 
as we would read the pages of history. 
Every part, every color had a world of 
meaning to those who arranged them as 
we see them. Our forefathers intended 
the flag to tell a story and convey a} 
message to their sons and daughters | 
down through the ages. 

The 13 red and white stripes recall to 
us the history of that long, bitter, 80- 
year struggle in which the 13 Colonies 
fought and stood side by side for free- | 
dom, exemplifying the principle that “in 
union there is strength,” and so it is 
that these 13 stripes, standing side by 


o 








| recreation specialist. 
First Conference Recalled 

The ‘recommendations, of the first 
White House conference Which President | 
| Roosevelt assembled in 1909 exerted a 
reat influence on the whole movement 
better care and protection for chil-| 
dreg, The standards adopted at the 1919 
conférence; When some 200 experts were 
assembled by the Children’s Bureau at 
the suggestion of President Wilson, have | 
| furnished communities a measuring rod | 
|to apply to their undertakings for chil- 
| dren during the last 10 years. 
We shall not discover the whole truth 
jat any conference. Some of the recom- | 
mendations made, experience will doubt- 
less show, should be disregarded, but this 
|concentration of interest by some 500) 
| specialists is certain to result in immeas- 
urable good for children. 


| 


States Form Plan 
_ To Define Boundary 


j 


/Texas Legislature to Be Given | 


| Compact With Oklahoma 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Feb. 4. 

A compact to cede to the State of | 
Oklahoma 28,500 acres of land for a} 
| consideration of $150,000 will be reported | 





to the Texas Legislature Without recom-| fair alike to buyer and seller, whether | 


| the years of struggle, suffering and sac- 


| side today, symbolize the 13 Colonies | 


standing together, side by side, during 





Prohibition Is Sought 
Of Cotton Speculation 


Measure to Regulate Trading 
Offered in Senate 


Amendment of the cotton futures act, 
to define and prohibit speculation, is pro- 
posed in a bill (S. 3420) introduced in the 
Senate Feb. 4, by Senator Ransdell | 
(Dem.). of Louisiana. It has the sup- 
port of Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, author of a somewhat similar 
measure in the last Congress. 

The measure defines manipulation to 
mean the shipping of cotton to any con- | 
tract market at an obvious loss for the | 
purpose of artificially influencing prices; | 
straddles between months for the pur-| 





|-pose of influencing prices; tendering and 


repeatedly retendering notices of delivery 
of the same cotton for the purpose of 
influencing prices, and engaging in 


| straddle operations between the various 
| contract markets. 


A statement by Senator Ransdell ex- 
plaining the purposes of the bill follows 
in full text: 

The principal features of the bill are 
to. balance the contract so that it will be 


mendation, according to an announce- | he be large or small, by applying limita- 


|ment by the committee in charge of 
the matter. 

The announcement was made Feb. 3 
after a conference with Governor Dan 


| Moody of Texas, Governor W. J. Hol- | 


|loway of Oklahoma, and a delegation 
from the latter State, including Attorney 
General’ J. Berry King, Senators W. M. 
Williams, W. C. Austin and Elvin Moore 
; and Representative Frank Carmichael. 


| The land has been awarded to Texas 

|by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in fixing the boundary of the 
100th meridian, but representatives of 
the two States have reached an pgree- 
ment whereby the boundary will remain 
as it is if the compact is approved. It 
has been approved by the Oklahoma 
Legislature and now awaits action in 

| Texas. 


eral Purchase of Timber Lands 
| And Reforestation Program Advocated 





House Committee Is Told Paper Industry and Labor Would} 


' 


Benefit by 


Testimony concerning two bills, one 


tion of $50,000,000 to be used in the 


thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enlarge tree-planting opérations on 
national forests east of the Rocky 
Mountains, was heard before the Housy 
Committee on Agriculture Feb. 4. 


L. F. Kneipp, of the Forest Service, set 
out the details of the program which 
has been outlined for that part of the 
United States east of the Great Plains. 
He said that the proposed maximum 
Federal program included acquisition of 
16,032,816 acres of land, of which 6,319,- 
494 already has been acquired. 
_ The complete forest area of the sec- 
tion, Mr. Kneipp said, is approximately 
| 375,000,000 acres, and with the comple- 
jtion of the Federal purchase program 
plus the approximate 37,000,000 acres 
| which ultimately is to be the maximum 





Appearing in support of H. R. 5694, | 


Two Bills 


\lined ‘the reasons the appropriation 


(H. R. 5694) authorizing the appropria-| would be needed, and told the Commit-| 


| tee that the $50,000,000 appropriation, to 


protection of watersheds of navigable;last for 10 years was necessary so that | 
| streams, and the other (H. R. 5410) au-|the Forest Service could proceed with | 


\its 10-year program in purchasing the 
| lands. 
| Fred E. Vibert, of the Minnesota Ar- 
rowhead Association, speaking in favor 
of H. R. 5410, said timber lands in his 
section were in need of reforestation. 
He said that if a reforestation program 
were started there, labor would be bene- 
| fited, because on every acre of ground 
| where forests were developed and the 


|made available, and for each cord of 


wood which is made into paper $21 worth | 


of labor is afforded. 

John M. Bush, of the bureau of devel- 
| opment of the Upper Peninsula* of Mich- 
|igan; Tom Gill, of the American Tree 


Association; G. H. Collingwood, forester | tions. 


| for the American Forest Association, and 


Charles Boise, secretary of the American| armed with krowledge. 


wood sold one-half a cord of wood was|of America and Europe into the actual 


| understanding 


| tion of market interest to all. This limi- | 


|tation also applies to straddles between 
| months in the same. market_and between 
| different markets. 


lation. All cotton futures exchanges will 


the Secretaries of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Attorney General. 
ther provision is made for only one notice 


|ited to not more than four places which | 
| must be deep-sea ports in cotton-growing | 
States designated by the Secretary of | 
Agriculture as bona fide spot markets. | 

Under the provisions of the bill, New | 
York will no longer be a place of: deliv- | 
ery. This has been a vexatious point of | 


|dispute in the cotton trade for many | 


years. | 

The basis of the contract is raised to | 
fifteen-sixteenths for two-thirds, and | 
seven-eighths for one-third of the cotton 
delivered on any contract. This meets | 
the efforts of the Department of Agricul- | 
ture and the pronouncements of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to improve the quality | 
and spinning value of American cotton. 
The bill provides penalties, including | 
fines and. imprisonment, to insure its ob- 
servance. 
days after. passage. 


Senator Capper Predicts 
Success for Navy Meeting 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
they have at heart, where international 
is fundamental, are of 
greater value than people sometimes 
think. 
The greatest international radio hook- 
up ever organized brought the peoples 


resence of the London conference when 
its deliberations were opened. The civil- 
| ized. world was listening. 


The bill defines and prohibits manipv- | 


|require a Federal license to operate, to | 
| be granted by a commission composed of | 


Fur- | 


|day and one delivery day each month. | 
Deliveries on futures contracts are lim- | 


The law becomes effective 30 | 


rifice that marked the birth of the 
Nation. 

Each star in the flag is an emblem to 
record a great event in the history of 
the country. Each tells the story of a 
great and sovereign State—a story of 
struggle and toil, of danger and hard- 
ship—of suffering and privation, to win a 
State from the wilderness and present it 
to the Union. 

The red in the flag proclaims the cour- 
age which the men of our race have 
always shown, the eeurage that inspires 
men to face danger and to do what is 
right. When we look at those red stripes, 
we recall the thousands of courageous 
deeds which have been done under our 
flag. There is hardly a spot in this broad 
land which does not bear silent witness 


to some heroic deed over which our flag} 


has flown. 
It has keen carried to the forefront of 


a great army of toiling men and women) 


which has made its way slowly, year 
by year, step by step, from ocean to 


ocean, across this great continent. Each | 


step has marked a struggle, often a bat- 
tle, which called for courage on the part 
of those carrying our flag victoriously 


| westward. 


Those victories of peace have often 
been much greater than those of war. 


| Certainly they have required as much 


courage on the part of those who have 
carried the flag, and they have been vic- 
tories which Rave counted heavily 
making the country what it is, the great- 
est country in the world. 

It is said that Gen. Washington once 
described the flag by saying, “We take 
the star from Heaven, the red from the 


mother country, separating it by white | 


stripes, thus showing that we have sep- 
arated from her, and the whiie stripes 


shall go down to posterity representing | 
| liberty.” 


So we see that those who de- 
signed the flag meant the white stripes 
to stand for liberty. 

The blue in dur flag stands for loy- 
alty. It is the blue of the heavens. the 
true blue. It tells the story of thou- 


| sands of men and women who have been 
loyal to their country through trials and | 


tribulations, through suffering and hard- 
ship, of men and women who have hesi- 
tated at no sacrifice, even of their lives, 


when their country has demanded it of | 


them. 


| Emblem Is Declared 


To Bear Message to All 
Altogether, the flag stands for freedom 


| and equality in every sense of the word. 


It is the banner of a people who stil 
cheerfully lay down their lives in the de- 
fense of right, justice and freedom, it is 
the emblem by which we proclaim to the 


| world that this is the country of the 
| “square deal” and 


“the home of the 
brave and the land of the free.” 
The flag is an emblem of true pa- 


| triotism, the patriotism of deeds—not 


words—the patriotism of courage, of 
loyalty, of devotion to freedom, justice 


| and humanity, the patriotism of men who 


have lived and died—not for themselves 
but for the glory of their country. 
Down through the years; in which the 


| flag has flown over us, it has been bear- 
| ing a message for each and every one of 


us. Whenever we think of. our country 
as being great, the flag tells us why it 
is great—because patriotic men and 
women have worked and struggled to 
make it great. 

Whenever we think of our country as 
being good to live in, the flag tells us 
why it is so—becausé men gave up their 
lives in defense o* liberty and right and 
justice, and made it possible for us to 
enjoy these blessings. Such is the mes- 


sage that the flag has for each and every- | 


one gf us, and such is the message it will 
take“to our children and our children’s 
children. 3 
When we look at the flag and in its 
Stars and Stripes, and in its red and its 
| white and its blue, we read its story and 
| hear its message; when we contemplate 
| what it all means and stands for; when 
| we think at what cost of life and sacri- 
| fice the flag flies over us today, it mutely 
}entreats us to cherish it, to keep it as 
jit has been handed down to us, and to 
| uphold the things for which it stands, 


' 

| girls of America, to the silent plea of 
|“Old Glory.” 

| As I imagine myself looking into your 
| faces, I can hear millions of voices—the 
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Internal Revenue ‘ 
Gained Last Yea 
Over 1928 Total 


Income Taxes for Latter Half 
Of 1929 Are Larger Th 
For Similar Period of Pre- 
ceding Year 


Internal revenue receipts for the cal- 
endar year 1929 reached the total of $3,- 
128,319,360.89, an increase of $353,042,- 
404.66 over the calendar year 1928, ac- 
cording to statistics made public Feb. 4 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
|figures showed also that income taxes 
had increased for the first six months of 
the present fiscal year by $171,531,330.23 
over the corresponding six months of the 
fiscal year 1929. (Tabular statement will 
be found on page 12.) 

The Bureau’s statement listed the cal- 
endar year gain as $333,388,527.23 from 
income taxes and $19,653,877.43 £m 
miscellaneous taxes. Of the increase in 
income tax payments, $303,081,958.56 
came from individual taxes and $30,306,- 
568.67 from the tax on corporations, the 
figures showed. 





Receipts Are Compared 

Total income tax payments for the 
first six months of the present fiscal 
year, or from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1929, 
were $1,184,602,927.79 compared with 
$1,013,071,597.56 in receipts for the first 
six months of the fiscal year 1929, or the 
| period beginning July 1 and ending Dec, 
31, 1928. In the current fiscal year, th 
receipts included $625,063,813.98 from 
corporations and $559,539,113.81 from 
individual taxes, while for the first six 
months of the fiscal year 1929, the cor- 
porations contributed $596,123,635.57 and 
| individuals, $416,947,961.99. 

From these totals it will be’seen that 
the total gain in income taxes for the 
first six months of the present calendar 
| year, amounting to $171,531,330.23, in- 
{eluded gains of $28,940,178.41 in cor- 
poration taxes and $142,591,151.82 in in- 
| dividual payments, 

On the basis of the calendar year Col 
lections, ‘New. York State alone pai 
| slightly more than one-third of the total 
income tax received by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Its total contribution was 
}shown as $852,422,267.61, a gain of 
almost $199,000,000 over the. calendar 
year 1928, and this increase, it was 





‘| stated orally by the Department of the 


| Treasury, reflected to some extent the 
profits accruing from the stock market 
in 1928 as compared with 1927, the year 
in which security prices began to move 
upward. The increase thus shown in- 
| cluded about $147,200,000 from individual 
|income taxes, and almost $52,000,000 
| from corporations over the taxes paid@in 
1928. ; 


| 
| 
' 
| 


| Illinois Is Second 
| Illinois was the next largest contrib- 
utor of income taxes last year, that 
| State paying $236,986.918.47, which was 
$33,000,000 greater than the year be- ° 
fore. After Illinois came Pennsylvania 
|with $214,275,811.26 compared with 
| $205,672,909.96. 
In the matter of miscellaneous taxes, 
New York gave the leadership over to 
North Carolina, from which $246,9365,- 
444.04 was collected in 1929 compare 
with $215,955,788.89. North Carolina's 
| payment of miscellaneous taxes include 
|taxes.on tobacco and tobacco products, 
|and the total was more than twice as 
| large as New York, its nearest com- 
| petitor. 


re ; ; j 
;mighty voices of young America—at 


| swering as one: 

| “Yes, ‘Old Glory,’ not only shall we 
|cherish you and keep you as you have 
been handed down to us, glorious and 
| untarnished; not only shall we honor and 
|revere you; but we shall uphold your 
|ideals and by being good citizens, by 
| obeying the laws of the land and other- 
} wise, we shall do all in our power to 
|add to your glory and greatness.” 

I am going to ask you to make firm 
;and secure this declaration, dedicating 
| yourselves to service of our country, by 
|standing and repeating ‘after me the 
pledge to the flag: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
| United States of America and to the 
| Republic for which it stands. One Na- 
| tion indivisible, with liberty and justice 
| for all.” a 
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Radio along with other achievements 
of our time is revolutionizing human re- 
lations and humanizing them among na- 
Democracy becomes itself armed 
and equipped to make its will prevail, 
It cannot be 


| program of State forests, there will stil!| Pulp and Paper Association, all testified | kept in the dark. 


forest land for private operation within 
the region. 

Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief of the Forest 
Service, in former hearings had out- 


Roberts, of the American| remain more than 321,000,000 acres of|in favor of the bill. 
| It was said by these men that the paper | ception. 


|industry in that section of the country 
jis depending on this legislation for its 
salvation, 


rankness is promoted in place of de- 
Secret diplomacy cannot live in 
the age of instantaneous communication 
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ye 


@ needs population and capital. 


«As Reservoir of 


Untold Wealth 


Possibilities That Lie in Ter. 


4. ritory’s Undeveloped Re- 
sources Are Pointed Out 
By Government Geologist 


By Dr. Philip S. Smith 
Chief Alaskan Geologist, 
United States Geological Survey 
Some recent developments in Alaska 
should persuade economists and alert 
American business men that it is a propi- 
tious time to revise up to date our ap- 


raisal of that vast and rich domain. ' 
ew water-power resources in an acces- | 


sible part of the Territory have been 
discovered. 

The possibilities ef Alaska as a source 
of wood pulp is being constantly given 
a higher rating and this industry is in 
fact expanding under conditions which 
@ppear favorable. Then the vast minerai 
resources of Alaska_are beginning to be 
worked by modern methods and modern 
machinery. 

When these developments are meas- 
ured in terms of similar projects in the 


continental United States, they do not, | 
of course, loom as conspicuous business | 
to those familiar | 
with the history of Alaska during the} 


projects. However, 
little more than 60 years of American 
possession, they appear significant. 
Boom Not in Prospect 

There is no intention to convey the im- 
pression that an Alaskan boom is im- 
minent. Nothing of that kind is in sight 
and those who are devoted to the welfare 
of the Territory desire no artificial stim- 
ulation of its development. Rather, the 
fact is that Alaska constantly is ap- 
proaching a time when it may be in- 


tegrated into our ¥conomic system on a! 


sound basis. With this in mind it seems 
the part of good business to keep meas- 
urably current our economic estimates of 
this great treasure land. . 

For years the Government and private 
industry have been exploring and survey- 
ing Alaska. A great deal of useful and 


accurate information has been gathered. | 
t But the job has not yet passed beyond the 


exploratory stage. It must be remem- 
bered that we are dealing with territory, 
which, in its peninsular and island 
reaches, stretches the distance from At- 


lantic to Pacific in the latitude of Los| 


Angeles, and which in its extension from 
north to south reaches a distance equal 
to that from the Canadian border to 
Mexico. And more than two-thirds of 
this great area is economically valuable. 

Some idea of the yet undisclosed re- 
sources of the Alaskan frontier land can 
be gained from this recent incident. The 
Navy in cooperation with the Geological 
Ps has been making an aerial survey 

f Southern Alaska. Besides the topo- 
graphical value of this survey, it af- 
forded an opportunity in the territory 
covered to check our knowledge of Alas- 
kan water-power resources. And the 
Navy flyers discovered within a few miles 
of Juneau, the Alaskan capital, a hitherto 
unrecorded water-power estimated to de- 
velop 25,000 horsepower and so located 
that it can be employed at a considerable 
saving in capital investment by a new 
wood-pulp project which is being located 
neer that point. 

To progress economically, 
And it 
needs year-around industries. 
population at the last census of little 
more than 55,000, it is estimated that 
the Territory could support 10.000,000. 
In connection with year-around indus- 
tries, commentators have written that 
had the Pilgrim Fathers settled 


New England coast, they would have 
encountered climate and pioneer condi- 
tions. so much more agreeable that we 
should have probably lost those sturdy 
qualities of the New England settler 
which were developed in conflict with the 
harshly adverse conditions met in that 
revion. While about one-quarter. of 
Alaska lies within the polar region, 
many of the residents of the Territory 
gain their first knowledge of° polar 
Alaska from the movies. 

The day of “pick-and-shovel” success in 
Alaska has probably gone forever. Al- 
though riches no longer can be scratched 
readily from the surface. the mineral 
wealth of the Territory still has its lure 
for the energetic and skilled prospector. 

The future commercial and industrial 
sevelopment of the Territory will require 

apital investments, competent organiza- 
tion and the facilities of modern indus- 
trial enterprise. A beginning in this 
direction already may be observed in gold 
mining. And it is only a question of time 
before the same modern methods will be 
employed in mining tin. 

This latter metal, indispensable to 
American metallurgical industries, has 
not been found in commercially workable 
auantities in the United States. Alaskan 
tin is being mined, shipped as ore to 
Singapore and the Dutch East Indies for 
smelting, returned across the Pacific to 
our West coast and sold at a profit. 
is impossible to forecast the future of 
the Alaskan tin industry because the 
quantities of the metal. present in the 
Territory has not been estimated, 

With the available wood pulp re- 
sources of the United States inevitably 
moving toward exhaustion, the Alaskan 
resources in this particular are moving 
at an equal pace toward economic avail- 
ability, It has been competently esti- 
mated that the Territory could produce 
at least 2,000,000 cords annually. 

Similarly the vast coai 
Alaska, estimated without complete. or 
adequate surveys in billions of tons, will 
some day comprise one of the principal 
fuel dependencies of our Pacific coast 
region. In the matter of present avail- 
Ability, I need only mention the Alaskan 
fisheries and the mineral riches which 
each year contribute to our national 
wealth. Chief among the latter now is 
copper, with the precious metals, tin and 
lead occupying a. subordinate. position. 

If we were closing our books on Alaska 
instead of really making significant and 
encouraging entries that promise much 
for the future, we weuld be bound to re- 
cord our acquisition of the Territory a 
highly profitable investment. Since the 
United States purchased Alaska in 1867 
for $7,200,000 from Russia, the Terfitory 
has provided us raw materials valued 
generously in excess of $1.000,000,000, 

We have drawn from Alaskan waters 
fishery products worth more than $670,- 
000,000, metals and other mineral prod- 
ucts valued in excess of $600,000.000, and 


, furs worth more than $60,000,000 And 


, 


just as these figures dwarf the original 
purchase price, the funds which the Fed- 
eral Government has provided for ad- 

inistration, exploration and develop- 


» 
Orent aregonly a small fraction of the 


N 


Regregate of value we have withdrawn 
from Alaska, 


4» 
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introduced in the Senate, Feb. 4, an 
amendment to the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
to suspend the imposition of duties on 
commodities when it is shown that free 
and open competition does not exist 
among domestic producers of the articles. 
_ Under the amendment offered by Sen- 
|ator Norris, any citizen or the people’s 
counsel to the Tariff Commission, which 
is established in the pending measure, 
may file a complaint with the Customs 
Court alleging price fixing, production 
limitation or other restrictions on free 
competition. 

If the court decides the alleged condi- 
tions exist, it reports its findings to the 
President. The President is then re- 
quired to proclaim within a month the 
suspension of duties on articles affected. 
The suspension obtains until the Court 
of Customs is satisfied full conditions of 
competition again prevail. 

‘The Norris proposal follows in full 
text: 

Add at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That in effectuating the purpose 
of this act to encourage domestic indus- 
tries, etc., by the imposition of duties 
upon imports from other countries, it is 
also the purpose to protect domestic pur- 
‘chasers and consumers against the exac- 
tion of excessive or artificial prices in 
respect to any and all the articles, com- 


Mr. Taft Is Lauded 


| 
| 


{Resignation of Chief Justice 
Accepted With Expres- 
sions of Highest Esteem 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
House, joined with Mayor Thomas A. 


Mr. Taft to return to the community 
where he once served on the faculty of 
Yale University. 

Mr. Tilson made public a letter from 
Mayor Tully advising Mr. Taft that “we 
have always felt great pride in the fact 
that your name has been on our list 
of registered voters while you were hold- 
ing the high office of Chief Justice, and 
we remember with appreciation the ac- 
fairs during your residence in New 
Haven.” 

In commenting on the letter Mr. Tilson 
| said that he joined Mayor Tully in ex- 
| pressing the hope that Mr. Taft:.would 
| make his home in New Haven. Mr. Til- 
| son’s statement follows in full text: 

Ever since Mr. Taft joined the Yale 
faculty as an ex-President we have 
looked upon him as the leading citizen 
of New Haven. 

The people of New Haven have a very 
sincere affection for Judge Taft, for we 
remember the fine. spirit with which he 
lent the influence of his name and the 
power of his broad judgment to our com- 
munity affairs while he lived among us 
as a private citizen. Judge Taft was a 
great President and has been a great 
jurist, but above all he is a great man, 
with the human qualities of democracy, 
tolerance and humor, which endear him 
to all who have had the pleasure of 
meeting him intimately. 

With sincere pleasure I join Mayor 
Tully in expressing the wishes of the 
community in urging Mr. Taft to again 
make New Haven his home, 


Additional Funds Asked 
To Construct Rural Roads 





Additional appropriation. of $31,400,000 
|for rural post road construction in coop- 
eration with the States during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, is proposed 
in a resolution (H. J. Res. 241) introduced 
by Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind.,; chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, on Feb. 4. 
The resolution was referred to his Com- 
mittee. 


'Validity of Gas Tax 
Is Upheld in Illinois 


State of Illinois; 
Springfield, Feb. 4 
| The Illinois Supreme Court today 
dismissed the appeal of the McHenry 
County Oil Company attacking the 
validity of 1929 three cent gasoline tax, 
thus removing last obstacle to immediate 
use of collections for State road building. 

The action releases about $12.500,000 
collected during five months of 1929 for 
road building. 


Delegations from the States of North 
| Carolina and Tennessee, headed by their 
governors, O, Max Gardner and Henry 
H. Horton, respectively, on Feb. 6, will 
call on the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, and present him with 
the deeds to more than 150,000 acres of 
park range land, it was announced at 
the Department of the Interior Feb. 4. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

A ceremony which will mark national 

ark history is being arranged at the 

epartment of the Interior for Thursday, 
Feb. 6. at 2:30 in the afternoon, when 
delegations from the States of Tennessee 
and North Carolina will call upon Sec- 
retary Wilbur and tender td him deeds 
for more than 150,000 acres of land, the 
acceptance of which will convert the pro- 
posed Great Smoky Mountain Park into 
a reality. This body of land in the great- 
est wilderness area east of the Missis- 
sippi will form a nucleus to which will 
be added other hundreds of thousands of 
acres for the establishment of this pub- 
lic playground, comparable to those of 
the West. 

The delegation from North Carolina 
will be headed by O. Max Gardner, gov- 
ernor of that State; Dennis G. Brummitt, 
attorney general, and L. R. Varser, as- 
| sistant attorney general. 

; The members of the North Carolina 
park commission attending as members 





Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, | 





| tive interest which you took in civic af- | 


By President Hoover 


Tully, of New Haven, Feb. 4 in urging | 
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Amendment Proposed by Senator Norris Outlines Proce- 
dure for Temporary Removal of Duty 


modities and things subject to such 
duties by the maintenance of full condi- 
tions of unrestrained competition among 
domestic producers and distributors. 

That in order to assure the mainte- 
nance of such conditions of competition, 
any citizen of the United States or the 
people’s counsel, established in this «act, 
shall be entitled to file a complaint in 
the Court of Customs alleging that such 
conditions of competition do not prevail 
with respect to production, distribution 
or sale of any such dutiable article or 
commodity, and setting forth the facts 
and circumstances supporting the alle- 
gations in such complaint which:shall be 
verified by the oath of the complainant 
or others. 

(2) Upon the filing of. such complaint, 
the said Court of Customs shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the} 
truth and merit of such complaint and | 
shall immediately cause public notice| 
to be given by publication in the Treas- 
ury decisions of the Department of the 
Treasury and the commerce reports of 
the Department, of Commerce to all per- 
sons and corporations or associations | 
concerned in the domestic production, dis- 
tribution or sale of such article that it 
will hold a hearing on the questions of 
fact and law contained in such complaint 
upon a day to. be named therein when 





relevant testimony and argument may be 
offered to determine whether such Sul 
conditions of domestic competition pre- 
vail and to what extent if any price- 
fixing agreements or practices, or pro- 
duction limiting agreements or practices 
obtain in the production, distribution or 
sale of such article or commodity and fol- 
lowing such testimony and hearing the 
said court shall report its findings to the 
President. 

(3) That upon the receipt of such find- 
ings if it be shown thereby that the full 
conditions of competition contemplated 
by this act do not prevail ~wwith respect 
to the dutiable article, commodity or 
thing described in such complaint then 
it shall be the duty’ of the President 
within one month to issue a proclama- 
tion suspending the imposition and col- 
lection of the duty or duties le¥ied in 
this act upon such article, commodity or 
thing and declaring such duty or duties 
inoperative until and unless it shall be 
established before such court, and such 
court shall make findings to the effect 
that the full conditions of competition 
aforesaid do prevail and shall report such 
findings to the President who shall then 
proclaim a cessation of the suspension 
of such duty or duties. 

(4) The court shall be governed by 
the preponderance of the evidence in 
making its findings and shall have power 


;te make reasonable rules and regula- 


tions to govern its procedure in such 
cases; provided that nothing herein and 
now proceeding brought hereunder shall 
be held to weaken or otherwise adversely 


| affect the laws of the United States ap- 


plicable to conspiracies in. restraint of 
trade or the enforcement thereof. 


‘Mr. Luce Censures 


House for ‘Quibbling’ 


Waste of Time in Discussing 
Trivialities Is Charged 


The House should stop quibbling over 
technicalities of constitutionality that 
the courts have settled and should rise 
above useless controversies over its 
rights and privileges and devote more at- 
tention to major questions and less to 
legislative trivialities, Representative 
Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., said 
in a speech Feb. 4. 

He sketched chronologically the pend- 
ing tariff revision, beginning with the 
President’s proclamation of Mar. 7, set- 
ting the extra session tariff machinery 
in operation. He said there is now no 
likelihood of a tariff law being in opera- 
tion within 15 months after that proc- 
lamation. He. discussed delegation of 
power of Congress and cited instances 
of such delegation in the Federal Farm 
Board’s agricultura? marketing act. He 
said Congress has delegated power in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in the Flood Relief Commission and, in 
fact, has delegated it in the power of the 
courts to determine what constitutes 
monopolies under the anti-trust laws. 

He said that while the tariff bill has 
been under way, business, expecting a 
protective tariff, first went on as usual, 
but finally came along “the twin sister 
spectres of doubt and fear,” with serious 
business consequences. What threatened 
to be “one of the greatest financial re- 
vulsions in the world’s history” was 
averted by prompt action of the Execu- 
tive, he said. Comparing the heavy 
volumes of American laws with light 
volumes of English laws, he said Con- 
gress is overburdened with a multitude 
of trivialities and administrative details, 
from which it should be relieved. 


North Carolina and Tennessee Groups 
Formally to Present Tracts of Land 


‘Ceremony to Mark Tender of Deeds for Areas Composing 
Great Smoky Mountain Park 


Mark Squires, chairman, Lenoir; Eugene 
C. Brooks, secretary, Raleigh; Verne 
Rhoades, executive secretary, Asheville; 
D. M. Buck, Bald Mountain; John G. 
Dawson, Kinston; Plato D. Ebbs, Ashe- 
ville; R. T. Fountain, Rocky Mount; J. 
A. Hardison, Wadesboro; Stuart W. 
Cramer Jr., Cramerton; J. Elmer Long, 
Durham; Harry L. Nettles, Biltmore; E. 
S. Parker Jr., Greensboro. 

The delegation from the State of Ten- 
nessee will be headed by Henry H. Hor- 
ton, governor, and John R. Aust, assist- 
ant attorney general. 

The members of the Tennessee Great 
Smoky Mountain Park commission will 
also attend. They are as follows: Col. 
David C, Chapman, chairman, Knoxville; 
Frederick A. Ault, secretary-treasurer, 
Knoxville; J. M. Clark; Maryville; E, E. 
Conner, Sevierville; Henry E. Colton, 
Nashville; L. B. Allen, Newport; A. E. 
Markham, Tiptonville; B. A. Morton, 
Knoxville. 

Henry W. Temple, chairman of the 
Southern Appalachian Park Commission 
will be present as will Col. Glenn S. 
Smith, executive secretary of the South- 
ern Appalachian National Park Com- 
mission, the commission that recom- 
mended the selection of the Great Smoky 
Mountain area for national park ,pur- 
poses. The governors of the two States 
have also invited their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to be present at 


17 the delegation will be as follows:|the meeting, 


‘Tariff Suspension Urged Upon Showing |Recognition Announced 


Of No Competition in Domestic Product 


Of 12 Consular Agents 


The Department of State announced 
Feb. 4 recognition of the following 
consular representatives of other gov- 
ernments: 

Mieczyslaw Marchlewski, Consul Gen- 
eral of Poland, at New York; Henry 
Kunghui Chang, Consul General of 
China, at San Francisco; Rafael Ave- 
leyra, Consul of Mexico, at .Chicago; 
Carlos Roberto. Larde y Arthes, Consul 
of El Salvador, at San Francisco; Pe- 
ricles Polyvios, Consul of Greece, at 
Boston; Leopoldo J. Castellanes, Consul 
of Panama, at Houston, Tex.; Pier Al- 
berto Buzzi Gradenigo, Consul of Italy, 
at Cleveland; Jose Antonia Valenzuela, 


Consul of Mexico, a: Nogales, Ariz.; En- | 


rique Bravo, Vice Consul of Mexico, at 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Daisy de Holstein 
Morse, Acting Vice Consul of Brazil, at 
New York; 
Consul of Luxemburg, at New York; 


Cornelius Staudt, Honorary Vice Con- | 


sul of Luxemburg, at New York. ° 


Consumption of Tobacco 
Shows Gain for Last Year 


The consumption of tobacco in the 
British Isles during 1929 showed an in- 


| crease of approximately 5,000,000 pounds 


over the preceding year, according to 
information made available at the De- 
partment of Commerce, Feb. 4. 

It was reported that the _American 
Virginia variety of tobacco accounted 
for the greater part of the increase in 
consumption. In pipe tobacco, the twist 
and roll trades still continue to decline, 
pipe smokers preferring the more fancy 


forms of manufacture, it was pointed | 


out. 
British imports during the year ag- 


arry Krombach, Honorary | 


( 


‘Government Denaturants in Alcohol 


Said to Be Insufficient to Cause Death 


Prohibition Commissioner Doran Appears Before House 


Committee; Diversion Denied in Statement 


Alcohol denatured by the Government 
does not contain sufficient poison to 
fatally affect anyone drinking it “by 
mistake or otherwise,” according to a 
statement of Prohibition Commissioner 


James M. Doran, submitted to the House 
Feb. 4. by Representative Cramton 
(Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich. 

Mr. Doran’s statements, which contra- 
dict allegations placed in the Congres- 
sional Record of Jan. 25, 1930, by Rep- 
resentative Sirovich (Dem.), of New 
York City, Were introduced in the House 
in connection with H. R. 8574, which 
Ce 


Indemnity Is Recommended 
For British Subject’s Death 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
| Feb. 4 ordered favorable report to the 
House on a bill (H. R. 1970) authorizing 
payment of $1,000 indemnity to the Brit- 
ish government on account of the death 
of Samuel Richardsos, a British subject, 
killed by United States Marines at Con- 
suelo, Dominican Republic, ‘Nov. 1, 1921. 
OL ee 


gregated 136.218 casks, of which 105,171 
comprised Virginian leaf; 22,558 Vir- 
ginian strips; 5,355 western leaf; 3,185 
western strips, and 11 Maryland, etc. 
These figures contrast with a total of 
104,616 casks in 1928, consisting of 
74,379 Virginia leaf; 23,124 Virginian 
| strips; 3,886 wesgern leaf; 3,185 western 
strips, and 42 Maryland, etc. 











would transfer prohibition enforcement 
from the Treasury to the Department of 


Justice. 
Denaturants used by the Government, 


Mr. Doran stated, are based on the most 


successful formulae tested abroad. In 
alluding to the 51,367,848.75 wine gallons 
of completely denatured alcohol that he 
said had -been withdrawn during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, Mr. 
Doran explained that 41,619.878.48 gal- 
lons of this amount were denatured in 
accordance with formula 5, and the 
major portion was used for anti-freeze 
purposes. “When we consider that there 
are over 25,000,000 motor vehicles in 
use,” he added, “the quantity of anti- 
freeze alcohdl produced and used is 
readily understood.” 


Mr. Sirovich endorses alcohol as an 
efficient denaturant that cannot be 
cooked out by bootleggers, Mr. Doran 
said, “hence the charge that 40,000,000 


gallons of alcohol denatured by formula | 


5 were diverted and used in distilleries 
of bootleggers, thereby sending out 
poisoned whisky, is ridiculous, because 
every gallon of the 41,619,878.48 gallons 
denatured by formula 5 contained three- 
fourths of 1 per cent of alcohol, which, 
according to Mr. Sirovich’s statement, 
could not be diverted.” 


The statement that radiator alcohol is 
being diverted in large :quantities is 
without foundation, Mr. Doran said. 

“The further statement that alcohol 
is an optional denaturant and is seldom 
selected because it is difficult to remove 
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The President’s Day. 


At the Executive Offices } 
February 4, 1930 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held on Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, ) E ; 

12:15 p. m.—Members of the congres- 
sional delegations from the southeastern 
States called to ask the President to sup- 
port an appropriation of $6,000,000 for 
the relief of the farmers in the flood and 
storm areas of those States. 

12:30 p. m.—The Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor, S. Gurgel de Amaral, called to pre- 
isent a committee of Brazilian edugators 


|who are visiting the United States. 
| (12:45 p. m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
Ohio, called to present the governor of 
Ohio, Myers Y. Cooper, who discussed 
with the President Ohio’s economic situa- 
|tion with special reference to its con- 
| struction program for 1930. 
Remainder of day—Engaged with set- 
|retarial staff.and in answering mail cors 
respondence. 
ne ran a tn er ne RY 
is grossly inaccurate,” Mr. Doran con- 
tinued. ‘Alcohol has not been an op- 
| tional denaturant since Apr. 1, 1927.” 

A majority report returned on the pro- 
hibition transfer bill reeently favored its 
passage, with certain amendments. The 
|minority view on the measure concurred 
| with the report except with respect to a 
section vesting joint authority in both 
the Attorney General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury in connection with the 
|issuance of permits for the manufacture 
and distribution of industrial and other 
jalcohol. This authority, according to the 
minority view, should be given to the 
Attorney General alone. 

The bill is expected to be called up for 
debate in the House during the Feb. 6 
' session. 








DOWN THERE! 


THE Tap ta 


eye. In the strug 


The Smackover Field, Arkansas. From the air, developments have the appearance of infinitely 
perfect scale models . . . not a detail can be altered to please or mislead the inspecting eye! 


clarity of an airplane view of the world below. 


The airplane has become as necessary to the com- 
mander of field operations on a large scale as the auto- 


mobile is for 


The Standard Oil Company of Indiana is among 
the many industrial users of Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
airplanes for regular business. purposes. Stanolind has 


narrower inspections. 


EYE should be an all-comprehending 
ggles of modern industry and commerce 
. + just as in the struggles of actual warfare . . . the 
use of beflagged maps is essential in order that respon- 
sible leaders may sum up in swift glances the actual 
operations in the field. But no map, no matter how 
perfectly modeled, can even approximate the brilliant 


earth at the Equator. 


tri-motored planes, having used 


passengers have been carried. 


employed three of these famous planes. The first was 
delivered in May, 1927, and the latest, “Stanolind III,” 
in July, 1929. Between July and December last, “Stano- 
lind IIT” has flown a distance greater than around the 


Directors of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
have flown 97,087 miles in the Company’s three Ford 


them regularly on 


business trips. In addition to these, many thousands of 


_It is because of this modern viewpoint towards the 


well-tried and dependable plane. 


swift expansion of industry that many companies such 
as the Standard Oil are employing this same, durable, 


The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed and oper- 
ated as a commercial plane. Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has great structural strength, 
unequaled durability, and is most economical to 
maintain in operation. The uniformity of its mate: 
rial is determined by scientific test. All planes 
have three motors in order to insure reserve power 
to meet and overcome all emergencies. The engines 
may be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, air-cooled, total- 
ing from 900 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes have 
a cruising range of from 580 to 650 miles at speeds 
between 55 and 135 miles per hour. Loads may be 
carried weighing from 3670 to 6000 pounds, 

The capacity of these planes is 13 to 15 passen- 
gers and a crew of two (pilot and assistant). Planes 
can be equipped with a buffet, toilet, running water, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane 
is exceptionally low because of its highly scientific 
methods of commercial production. Price is $42,000 


to $55,000 at Dearborn. 


Ford branches will be glad to give you informa 
tion on the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane in 


all models. 


Type of Ford plane used by Standard Oil of Indiana as a flying office. .. . Three 
powerful motors, and all-metal construction, assure speed, durability and safety. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 





lection of Taxes |4dded Assessment After Four Years | 
Upheldin Absence of Proper Tax Return 


o Be Unijust|Levy in 1926 Is Valid Where Company Failed to Present 
Held - B J Amended Statement for 1920-21 — 


OnDoubtful Income 


Court Says Interest Due 
From Debtor in Bank- 
ruptey Need Not Be Re- 
ported as Accrued Income 


New York, N. Y.—A taxpaying corpo- 
ration which keeps its book on an ac- 
erual basis is mot required to report as 
dncome received interest due from an- 
other corporation which went into re- 
ceivership on the last day of the year, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer was 2 bank and had 
Accrued on its book interest due from 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Corporation. 
On the last day of the year that com- 
pany went into receivership. A taxpayer 
reporting on a cash basis would not, of 
course, be obliged to report interest un- 
til it was actually received. A taxpayer 
who reports on an accrual basis is not 
required to report interest -which its 
book shows became payable during the 
year, When it appears that in all prob- 
ability such interest will not be received, 
the court held. 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


v. 

Unitep STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
cond Circuit. 

Appeal treat toe District Court for the 

Southern District of New York. 
LAvcHLIN, GERARD, Bowers & HALPIN 

(SpoTwoop D. Bowers and STEWART 

W. Bowers of counsel) for the tax- 

payer; CHARLES M,. TUTTLE, United 

States Attorney (WALTER H. SCHUL- 

maN, Asst. U. S. Attorney, of coun- 

sel) for the Government. . 

Before MANTON, SWAN and A. N. HAND,) 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
MANTON, Circuit Judge—During the} 
ear 1918, the appellant made loans 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration. Interest on the loans was 
accrued on the appellant’s books, 
kept on an accrual basis. The Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Corporation went into re- 
ceivership on Dec..31, 1918. before the 
close of the business day. The bank re- 
ceived knowledge -thereof the same day. 
‘The then accrued interest amounted to 
$14.014.67. 

The taxpayer’s return for the year 
was made on an accrual basis; a tax 
was paid on this interest under duress. 
The court below gave judgment for the 
appellee, holding that since appellant 
kept its books on an accrual basis, the 
interest item must be treated as taxable 
income unless otherwise properly de- 
ductible. The collector ruled that the 
interest item was not found to be worth- 
less and charged off the books of the 
appellant during the taxable year. 

Claims of Appellant | 

The appellant contends that as the 
income tax return was made for the tax- 
able year ending Dec. 31, 1918, and a 
receivership of the Brookl Rapid 
Transit Corporation had taken place and 
this fact was known to the bank before 
the close of that day, it was improper 
to accrue as income for the year, inter- 
est on an obligation of the corporation 
known to be in receiver's control and 
from whom it was known it could not} 
expect to receive interest. | 

When a tax is lawfully imposed on 
income not actually received, it is upon 
the basis of a reasonable expectancy of 
its receipt, but a taxpayer should not 
be required to pay a tax when it is 
reasonably certain that such alleged ac- 
crued income will not be received and 
when, in point of fact, it never was re-| 
ceived. A taxpayer, even though keep-| 
ing his books upon an accrual basis, 
should not be required to pay a tax on| 
an accrued income unless it is good and) 


collectible, and where it is of doubtful! 


y 
to the 


|view, not sound. 





collectability or it is reasonably certain | 
it will not be collected, it would be an| 
injustice to the taxpayer to insist upon 
taxation. (Edwards v. Keith, 231 Fed.| 
110; United States v. Frost, 25 Fed.| 
Cas, 1221, Case No. 15172; Spencer v. 
Lowe, 198 Fed. 961.) 
Ruling of Tax Board 

A taxpayer cannot be charged to have | 
realized an income unless there exists | 
reason for believing that the income is | 
likely to be paid or can be collected.| 
Such has been the ruling of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. (Turner’s Falls Power} 
& Electric Co., 15 S. T. A. 983; Great| 
Northern Ry. Co., 8 B. T. Av 225.) Cer-} 
tainly the interest account could not be| 
collected in due course after the receiv- | 
ership. Receivership gave motice that! 
the account might not be collected and, 
if collected, it might be reduced and! 
very much delayed. It, therefore, may | 
not be treated as accrued income. | 

It is not necessary that . there be 
equally as strong evidence as warrants | 
writing off an account as a loss, as in 
the case of a bad debt. It is sufficient in 
asking for a deduction of accrued income 
to be able to state that in all probability | 
the income will not be received. | 

The Government should not tax under 
the claim of income, that which is not) 
received during the taxable year and in| 
all probability will not be paid within} 
a reasonable time thereafter. When and 
if such income is received, it must be 
returned as such for the year received. 

Bookkeeping entries which do not cor- 
rectly reflect income do not éstop the| 
taxpayer from questioning the taxation. | 
(Doyle v. Mitchell Bros, Co., 247 U. S. 
179; Haugh & Keenan Storage & Trans- 
fer Co. v. Heiner, 20 Fed. [2d] 921; in re} 
Sheinman, 14 Fed. [2d] 325; American} 
Can Co. v. Bowers, 33 Fed. [2d] 187; 
Douglas v. Edwards, 298 Fed. 229; Forty | 
Fort Coal Co. vy. Kirkendall. 233 Fed. 
653.) Judgment reversed. 


New Jersey Denies Club 
Tax Exemption on Building 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Feb. 4. 
Land and buildings owmed by the 
Plainfield Lions Club and used by various 
troops of Boy Scouts is not exempt from | 
property taxes, the State board of taxes'| 
and assessment recently ruled. The law| 
yovides that all buildings actually and | 
exclusively used in the work of associa-| 
tions and corporations organized ex-| 
elysively for the moral and mental im- 
provement of men, women and children | 
shall be exempt. The property is used 
_for a laudable purpose, the board said, 
but fice the club is not organized ex-| 
clusively for the purposes named in the | 





The Board of Taw Appeals has 
held that an additional assessment 
for 1920-21 taxes made on Sept. 
17, 1926, was within the prescribed ~ 
time, when the taxpayer had failed 
to file a second return covering addi- 
tional taxes for its fiscal year ending 
im 1921. Publication of the full text 
of the opinion, im the case of Myles 
Sait Co. Ltd, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, was begun in the 
issue of Feb. 4 arid concludes as 
follows: ; 
In this connection it is noted that the 

return here in question was filed on May 
16, 1921, and that on Nov. 22, 1921, when 
the revenue act of *3921 was approved, 
this petitioner, had mot only filed a return 
complying fully with the requirements of 
that act but presumably assessment had 
been made of the tax computed there- 
under and three of the four installments 
of such tax had been eollected, and yet 
respondent now contends that the return 
filed is a nullity in so far as the revenue 
act of 1921 is concerned and that this 
taxpayer must be considered as having 


filed no return for the period in question, | 
land the foregoing opinion reaches the 


same conclusiqn. 

When we examine the deficiency deter- 
mined in this case it is noted that no 
part of it consists of taxes due under the 
1921 act and not due under the act of 
1918, with the exception of $33.33 which 
arises merely from the fact that the 1918 
act allows a specific exemption of $2,000 
to all corporations which is not allow- 
able to this particular taxpayer under 
the act of 1921, its reported net income 
being in excess of $25,000, and, two 
months of the fiscal year here in ques- 
tion falling in 1921, the exemption is ac- 
cordingly only $1,666.66 instead of the 
full amount deducted by this petitioner. 

The adjustment of this item is a formal 
one ¢alling for a simple computation 


upon the facts appearing on the face of | 


the return filed, and I do not think that 
the provisions of the act require, or the 
provisions of the regulations announced 
by respondent could be reasonably con- 
strued by a taxpayer, under these cir- 
cumstances, as requiring him to file a 
new return merely to make a formal ad- 
justment in computation in respect to the 
tax shown as due on the original return 
where the amount of such adjustment is 
one subject to immediate determination 
on the facts 
thereby. The new return, if filed, would 


have been the same with merely a slight | 


change in the computation of the tax. 
Installments Recomputed 


| After Return Is Made 


Can it be said that this petitioner was 
by the revenue act of 1921 required to 
file a new return, or could be required 


by an administrative regulation to file a) 


new return, merely to recompute the tax 
due by that act upon a net income which 


was the same under the provisions of | 


that or the preceding act? The return 
filed set out all the items required by 
section 239 of the 1921 act as essential 
to a corporate return, and section 250. (b) 
places upon the respondent, not the tax- 
payer, the duty of recomputing the tax 
in case it is incorrectly computed, by pro- 
viding: 

“As soon as practicable after the’ re- 
turn is filed, the Commissioner shall 
examine it. If it then appears that the 


correct amount of the tax is greater or | 


less than that shown on the return, the 
installments shall be recomputed.”’ 

The conclusion reached in the fore- 
going opinion that the statute of limita- 
tions has not yet begun to run as peti- 
tioner must be considered as never hav- 
ing filed a.returm in view of the ad- 
ministrative rule laid down, is, to my 
Respondent contends 
that his action was taken under author- 
ity granted by section 1303 of the act 
authorizing him to make all needful 
rules or regulations for enforcement of 
its provisions but this contention is in 
disregard of the well settled rule that 


implied authority of an executive de-| 


partment to extend or modify an act of 
Congress may not be inferred from an 
express authority to enforce it. United 
States v. 11,150 Pounds of Butter, 195 


Fed. 657. The only provision of the act 


in question for extension of the period | 
provided thereby for assessment and col- | 


leetion of the tax is by section 250 (d), 


the same section creating the limitation, | 


by a “consent in writing,” signed by re- 


spondent and the taxpayer, to a later} 


determination, assessment and collection, 
and it is not contended that such a con- 
sent has been executed. 

Specific Limitation 

Of Time of Levy Provided 


Can it be thought that respondent can | 


avoid the referred to provisions of sec- 


|tiom 250 (d) by disregard of a return 


regularly filed and which complies fully 
with the requirements of the act and by 
regulation require it to be again filed, 
and on failure of the taxpayer to comply 
with such regulation class him as one 
who has failed to file a return and conse- 
quently is excepted by that section from 
the operation of the limitation upon as- 
sessment and collection? 

The revenue act of 1921 by its terms 
Was made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1921. 
It required returns for fiscal years end- 
ing in 1921 to be made within a certain 
ime after the close of such years and 
this return was made at such time—it 
required the returns to state items of 


|gross income and deductions allowed by 


its provisions and report the net in- 
come so arrived at, and this return must 
be admitted to have complied fully with 
this requirement—it provided a specifi¢ 
limitation of time for assessment and 
collection of the tax, to date from the 
filing of the return. 

Can it be said that respondent could, 
hy. an administrative regulation, wipe 
out the effect of the return so filed, re- 
quire it to be again filed at a later date 
and thus extend the time specifically pro- 
vided by the act for assessment and col- 
lection of the tax? That there is no 
limitation of time in enforcement by the 


|Government of obligations due it unless 


specifically created by act of Congress 
is too well settled to require argument. 
United States v. Insley, 130 U. S, 263; 
United States v. Beebe, 127 U. S, 338; 
United States v. Nashville, ete., R. Co. 
118 U. S, 120; Simmons v. Ogle, 105 
U. S, 271,. Whether or not the Congress 
could delegate to respondent the power 
to fix the date on which the limitation 
provided will begin to run need not be 
considered, for the act itself fixes that 
date as the one on which the return is 
filed and there is nothing in the act 


and figures furnished | 


granting respondent the pe to directly 
or indirectly change that date to a later 
one and thus nok to this taxpayer the 
writes specifically granted him by the 
ac 


| Decisions Are Cited 
In Previous Cases 


| ‘The foregoing opinion holds that the 
return filed had no effect—that petitioner 
has in law: filed no return and yet the 


turn in question has been ‘received, ac- 
cepted, ‘and audited by respondent ‘and 
is the basis for the deficiency determined. 
The question here is not the same as 
that, decided in the cases of Updike v. 
United States, 8 Fed. (2d) 913, and 
United States. v. Updike, 32 Red. (2d) -1. 
In each of those.cases the taxpayer, prior 
to the passage of the revenue act of Oct. 
3, 1917, filed a return for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1917, and, when called 
upon, refused to file a new return for that 
period under that act which was. retro- 
active. 

In those cases the court found that 
the information necessary to determine 
the taxpayer's liability for taxes under 
the act of Oct. 3, 1917, was not furnished 
by the returns filed under the former act 
and held that under such conditions those 
returns did not comply with the require- 
ments of the later act and could not be 
considered as returns under that act 
|starting the running of the limitation 
upon assessment. In the present case, 
| that condition (sufficient information in 
|the return to determine the tax liability 
under the new act), the absence of which 
|thé court in those cases held precluded 
| the consideration of the return as a basis 


| 





|for the starting of the limitation, is| 


|cleatly shown to exist and the reason- 
ing of those opinions is, I think, on the 
|facts herein proven, contrary to the con- 
clusion Teached in the majerity opinion. 
|. By Title II of the revenue act of 1921 
| it is provided: 

Sec. 227 (a). That returns (except in the 
case of nonresident aliens) shall be made on 
or before the 15th day of the third month 
following the close of the fiscal year, or, if 
the return is made’onh the basis of the calen- 
dar year, then the return shall be made on 
or before Mar. 15. * * * 

_ See. 241 (a). That returns of corpora- 
tions shall be made at the same time as is 
provided in subdivision (a) of section 227. 


| 


Sec. 263. That this title shall take effect 
;as of Jan. 1, 1921. 


Regulation Called 
For Filing New Return 


_By these enactments Congress pro- 
| vided as of Jan. 1, 1921, that returns of 
income for fiscal years ending in 1921 
should be made within 3 months and 


years. The return here in question was 
filed by petitioner subsequent to the ef- 
fective date of that act and complied fully 
with these requirements. It is not con- 
tended that it would have been an in- 
sufficient return if filed subsequent'to the 
pgssage of that act or subsequent‘to the 
date of Treasury Decision 3310 hereto- 
fore quoted. > 

_ Even though it be held that the return 
|in this case could not be considered as 
| having been filed on May 16, 1921, under 
|the revenue act of 1921, because such 
|act was passed subsequent to that date, 
|it does appear that such return was on 





| file when that act became law, and re- 
| spondent from that time forward had in 
his hands a return made under oath by 
this taxpayer, covering the period in 
question, filed at the time required by 
that act to be filed, and furnishing the 
information required by that act. The 
regulation of the Commissioner requir- 
ing new returns to be filed, if applicable 
to this taxpayer, called for a new return 
to be filed under the 1921 act by May 
15, 1922, and it is not questioned that 
the refiling of this same return would 
have been a full compliance with that 
regulation. 


It is true that the return filed on May 


|spondent by May 15, 1922, but it does 
appear that upon that date no action was 
taken by this taxpayer to file a new re- 
turn, and it appears to me that these 
existing conditions were sufficient to put 
respondent upon notice that the return 
on file was being then relied upon and 
offered by the taxpayer as the return re- 
quired of him under existing law. This, 
coupled with the fact that the return 
complied with the requirements of the 
law an. was accepted, examined, and the 
| deficiency here in question determined 
thereon by the Commissioner, is, I think, 





petitioner had in any event, as of that 
date, submitted the necessary return. 

If the term of the limitation upon as- 
sessment and collection was in effect or 


1922, the four-year period for assess- 
}ment and collection provided by the act 
of 1926 would have elapsed prior to the 
determining of the deficiency here in 
question on Sept. 17, 1926, 


Legal Obligation 
Is Imposed by Statute 


I can not agree with the majority 
opinion that this taxpayer has never filed 
a return which can be considered as 
such under the revenue act of 1921, when 
the record shows it as submitting a re- 
turn complying with that act and this 
return considered by respondent and the 
deficiency here appealed determined 
thereon. It does not appear that, peti- 
tioner was ever called upon by respond- 
ent to file another return nor was action 
taken under section 3176 of the act in 
question to file a return for it as called 
for in the'case of a taxpayer who has 
failed to make a return. 

_On the other hand, we.find the peti- 
tioner notified by respondent of a de- 
ficiency determined “from an audit of 
your income and profits tax return for 
the fiscal year ended Feb, 28, 1921.” 

Petitioner’s legal obligation is one im- 
posed by the act and his compliance 
with its requirements entitles him to the 
benefits and protection of its provisions, 
and I think that he is entitled to have 
assessment and collection made within 
the period provided thereby and as 
changed by subsequent amendment, and 
that such period could not be extended, 
and his right under the act abridged by 
an administrative requirement that he 
again comply with its provisions. 

That the conclusion reached by the 
foregoing opinion is unreasonable is, I 
think, best illustrated by an application 
of it to two corporations filing returns 
on the same date, for 1921 fiscal year, 





gtatute, the exemption cannot be allowed.) which can in any way be construed as Under conditions similar to those here 


| deficiency determined shows that the re- |, 


15 days following the close of such fiscal | 


16, 1921, was not again filed with the re- | 


sufficient to establish the fact that the | 


began to run upon that date, May 15, | 


* at 


j and Digest. 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SyYiLasi 


are printed 80, that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Grom Income—Inclusions—Interest—Cash and Accrual Basis—When Debtor 


Co tion Goes Into ™ vership— 


U. S. Daily, 3384, Feb. 5, 1930. 


Personal Service Corporations—Classification—Advertising Agency—Capital 
a Material Income-Producing Factor—1918 

An advertising agency which did not. guarantee its customers accounts 
with the publishers, but in some instances paid the publishers for space in 
behalf of its ‘customers before receiving payment from them, was not using 
capital as a material factor in producing income, so as to preclude it from 
being classified as a personal service corporation.—Potts-Turnbull Adv, Co. 
(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3384, Feb. 5, 1930. 


| v. United States. 


Deduction Is Denied 


| Cooperage Company, 


Of Proof Showing Cost of | 


Producing Staves | 


A taxpayer was not entitled to claim 
a deduction for a loss on certain staves 


it fad produced, when it was unable to 
prove the cost of production, the Court 
of Claims of the United States has held. 
To prove such cost, inventories at the 
|beginning and end of the year should 
both be taken on the same “basis, the 
court pointed out, ruling that the aver- 
age cost of similar products in other 
plants was not ‘sufficient proof. 


PEKIN COOPERAGE COMPANY 
v 


Unrrep STarEs. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. H-423. 


Wuite & CASE for the taxpayer; A. C. 
NEWLIN and Georce H. Foster (HER- 
MAN J. GALLoway, Assistant Attorney 
General, with” them on the brief) for 
the Government. = 

Opinion of the Court 

Jan, 13, 1930 | 

GRAHAM, Judge, delivered the opinion. ! 
The question in this case is primarily | 
one of fact. The plaintiff claims it =I 
entitled to a deduction of its proper 
costs in arriving at jts net income, and 
claimed an allowance’ in its return. The 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

under the regulations in force, which 

regulations were reasonable, found that 
there was not satisfactory proof as to 
these costs. Plaintiff claimed a deduc- 
tion for a loss on certain staves which 
it had_prodiiced. , 


Regulations Are Cited 


In order to ascertain the loss it was | 
necessary first to prove the actual cost of 
production, at least to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner, and this the Com- 
missioner decided had not been done, 
and so disallowed the amount sued for 
in this case. In the trial of the case in 
this court the plaintiff experienced the 
same trouble. It was unable to prove 
with any degree of certainty the cost of 
the production of these staves. 

The regulations of the Commissioner 
(Reg. 45, articles 1581-184) provided 
that in determining the cdst of goods 
manufactured where the taking of in- 
ventories was necessary for the deter- 
mination of the net income, the inven- 
tories at the beginning of the year and 
end of the year should both be taken on 
| the same basis, and that this basis should 
be cost, or cost or market, whichever 
was lower. 

The plaintiff was unable to present an 
inventory showing the original cost of 
production, nor did the inventory at the 
end of the year represent either cost or 
market. It was based upon the average 
| cost of similar products at other plants. 
| There is no satisfactory proof that would 
; justify overturning the judgment and 
| finding of the Commissioner in regard to} 
|this matter. The burden is on the 

plaintiff. 








Loss Is Not Shown 
The court has found that it does not 
satisfactorily appear that the plaintiff 
| Suffered the loss claimed in its return or 
|that the Commissioner was in error in 
|not allowing this loss, and that it does 
|not appear that the regulation of the 
| commissioner was unreasonable in pre- 
scribing the method for the ascertain- 
; ment of proper and actual costs. 
| In this view the plaintiff is not en- 
| titled to recover and the petition should 
| be dismissed. It is so ordered. 


WILLIAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; | 


| GREEN, Judge; and Boot, Chief Justice, 
concur. ’ 


“When it appeared that in all probability the taxpaying corporation would 
be unable to collect interest due it, such, interest shoul 
accrued income; accordingly interest due from a debtor corporation which 
went into receivership on the last day of the year, need not be reported 
as accrued income for that year—Corn Exchange Bank v, U: S. 
2)—IV U. S. Daily, 3384, Feb, 5, 1930. 


Deductions—Business Expense—Cost of Manufacturing—Proof Of— 

A taxpayer was not entitled to claim a deduction for a loss on certain staves 
it had produced, when it, was unable to prove the cost of production, and a 
claim based onthe average cost of similar products at other 
not, sufficient —Pekin Cooperage Co. v. United States. 


| 


‘Loss Disallowed Due to Lack | nue act is $1,500 for a single person or! 





Arkansas Begins Canvass 
To Speed Tax Collections 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Feb. 4. 
An extensive canvass of the State will 
be started early next month to expedite 
income tax collections and assist taxpay- 
ers in making their returns, David A. 
Gates, State commissioner of revenue, 
has announced. Mr. Gates’ estimates 
that the tax will yield in excess of 
$1,000,000 this year. 


involved, and reporting net incomes of 
$25,000 and $25,001, respectively, the 
only difference being that one has _ re- 
turned $1 on net income in excess of the 
other. 

On appeal from deficiencies determined 
against each aftgr expiration of the 
statutory period for assessment and col- 


down by the majority opinion would 
necessarily hold that the first corpora- 
tion had filed a return under the 1921 act 
but the second had filed no return—that 
as to the first. corporation collection 
could not be made of the deficiency de- 
| termined, but as to the second the statute 
of limitations did not bar assessment 
and cellection. Such a conclusion is 


with which I cannot agree. 


BLACK and SEAWELL agree with this 
dissent. 





LLL ay | 


I 
! 


lection, an application of the rule laid, 


“upon further consideration, itis deter- 


not be treated as 


(C. CG. A, 


lants was 
t. 8.)—IV 


(Ct. Cl. 


Act— 





Your Income Tax 


By Robert H. Lucas 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
The personal exemption under the reve- 


$3,500 for married persons living to-! 
gether. Also, a taxpayer may claim $400 , 
for each person dependent upon him for | 
chief support if such person is under 18 | 
years of age or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective. 
Such dependent need not be a relative of 
the taxpayer nor a member of his house- | 
hold. The term “mentally or physically 
defective” includes not only cripples and 
those mentally, defective but persons in 
ill health and the aged. , 

Frequently the question is asked, “Why 
is a return demanded when the personal 
exemption and credit for dependents 
amount to more than the net income and 
thus reflects a nontaxable return?” The 
filing of a return that shows no tax lia- 
bility, however, is not a useless procedure 
as far as the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is concerned. In many cases such re- 
turns are found upon examination not to 
be nontaxable, as claimed by the person 
filing the return. If the amount of per- 
sonal exemption and credit for depend- 
ents claimed is more than he was entitled 
to under the law, such amount is prop- 
erly reduced to the amount allowable, and 
there is disclosed a tax liability. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- | 
marized as follows in full text: 

Cummer-Diggins Company, Cadillac, 
Mich. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 1920, 
$31,171.56; 1921, $2,081.66. 


Of, the above overassessments $18,- 
910.44 is caused by the allowance of ad- 
ditional deductions for depletion since, 


mined that a disallowance of a part of 
the deductions claimed in the tax returns 
was erroneously made in a prior audit 
which formed the basis for an assessment 
of deficiencies in tax. The present de- 
ductions are determined after a careful 
investigation of the taxpayer’s records 
and properties by Bureau engineers, con- | 
ferences held in the Bureau and consid- 
eration of all relevant factors, such as 
the cost or value of the properties on the 
basic dates and the estimated recoverable 
reserves, and constitute reasonable allow- 
ances as authorized by sections 234(a) 
(9), revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 


Of the above overassessments $7,019.03 
is due to a recomputation of the reduc- 
tion of invested capital on account of 
dividend disbursements made during the 
taxable year. Section 326, revenue act | 
of 1918. 

Of the above overassessments $6,803.41 | 
is caused by decreases in the amounts of | 
taxable gains realized upon sales of real | 
estate, during the taxable years which 
were included in taxable incomes in a| 
prior audit which formed the basis for 





|} an assessment of deficiencies in tax since, 


after a further considgration of all rele- | 
vant facts and circumstances, it is de- 
termined that the amounts of profits com- 
puted in the prior audit were excessive. 
Sections 202, revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. 

The balance of the above overassess- 


|ments in the amount of $520.34 is due 


to the remission of interest assessed on 
a deficiency in tax, since the determina- 
tion of an overasSessment results in a 
proportionate reduction of the interest. 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ments the taxpayer has agreed to the 
dismissal of a suit instituted in the 
United States District Court for the 
Western District of Michigan for the re- 
covery of taxes and interest in an aggre- 
gate amount in excess of the sum of the; 
above overassessments. 

W. N. McMillan, Estate 

Estate of William Northrup McMillan, 
c/o St. Louis Trust Co., executor, St. 
Louis, Mo. Overassessments of income 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1922, 
$65,331.36; 1923, $18,257.81; 1924, $8,- 
732.61. 

The overassessments are in accordance 
with the order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in. the 
instant case for the above years, Docket 
No. 20481. 

American Ice Company, 

American Ice Company, Jersey City, 
N, J n overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1926, $35,422.89. 

The aveérassessment results from the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
depreciation since, after a field investi- 
gation and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau it is determined that the deductions 
claimed in the tax return are inadequate 








and less than the reasonable allowances 

authorized by section 234 (a) (7), rev- 

enue act of 1926, and the regulations 

promilgated thereunder: Appeal of Even 
Realty Company 1 B. T. A. 355. 
Detroit Reduction Ce. 

Detroit Reduction Company, Detroit, | 

|Mich. An overassessment of income and 


reached by a refinement of reasoning) profits taxes in favor of the taxpfyer is| affirmed by the Court of Appeals for 


the District of Columbia, Commisioner | George T. Houston; 22007, Phi¥ip D. Hobs 


determined as follows: 1918. $46,460.29. 
The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 


| 


| ARNOLD R. Baar (WiLBur A. GIFFEN and 


| Term Is Described 


| 1924, 43 Stat. 337, makes the findings of 


| stock of the corporation, and the Board 


AUTHORIZED Statements ONLY Ar’ 


1shep WITHOUT COMMENT 
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Classification of Advertising Agency \¥ 
As Personal Service Firm Is Allowed 


Capital of Corporation Held Not to Have Been Used as 
Material Income-producing Factor 


An advertising agency which in cer- 
tain cases paid the publications for space 
engaged for its cusomers and then’ col- 
lected from the customers, was not pre- 
cluded from classification as a personal 


| 


‘service corporation under the revenue 


act of 1918, the Court of Claims of the 
United States has held. 

Under the 1918 act, it was explained, 
personal service corporations were taxed 
on the’ hae basis as partnerships. A 
corporation, in order to be entitled to 
this classification, had to meet certain re- 
quirements, one of which was that cap- 
ital could not be used as a material in- 
come producing factor. p 

The fact that the company paid for 
space and then collected from its cus- 
tomers served only to secure a cash dis- 
count which was passed on to the cus- 
tomers, the court said, pointing out that 
such payments were comparatively small 
and that the company did not guarantee 
its customers’ accounts with the pub- 
lishers, 


Potrs-TURNBULL ADVERTISING Co. 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. F-285. 





KIXMILLER, BAAR & HOFFMAN with him 
on the brief), for the taxpayer; 
ARTHUR J, ILES and HERMAN J. GAL- 
LowAY, Asst. Atorney General (GEORGE 

H. Foster with them on the brief) for 

the Government. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 13, 1930 

BootH, Chief Justice, delivered the 
opinion of the court.—The plaintiff is a 
Missouri corporation, with its principal 
office at Kansas City. Since 1910 it has 
been engaged in the business of an ad- 
vertising agency. In 1919 the plaintiff 
filed for the year 1918 its tax return 
upon the basis of a personal-service cor- 
poration. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue denied the plaintiff personal-service 
classification, reaudited plaintiff’s’ re- 
turn, and assessed a deficiency tax 
against the plaintiff of $7,718.63. With- 
out paying the tax, the plaintiff ap- 
pealed to the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
Board, following a hearing, approved, on 
Apr, 14, 1925, the determination of the 
Commissioner. On Mar. 22, 1926, the 
plaintiff, under written protest, paid the 
tax and filed a.claim for refund, which 
on May 29, 1926, was denied by the 
Commissioner. This suit is for the re- 
— of the deficiency tax paid as 
above. 


As Used in Statute 


Section 200 of the revenue act of 1918, 
40 Stat. 1058, provides as follows: 

That when used in this title—.* * * 
The term “Personal-service corporation” 
means a corporation whose income is to be 
ascribed primarily to the activities of the 
principal owners or stockholders who are 
themselves regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of the affairs of the corporation and 
in whith capital (whether invested or bor- | 
rowed) is. not a material income-producing 
factor; but does not include any foreign cor- 
poration, nor any corporation 50 per centum 
or more of whose gross income consists either 
qi) of gains, profits, or income derived from 
trading as a principal, or (2) of gains, 
profits, commissions, or other income de- 
rived from a Government contract or con- 
tracts made between Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 
41, 1918, both dates inclusive. 

Section 900 (g) of the revenue act of 


the Board of Tax Appeals prima facie 
evidence of the facts therein stated. 

The issue here is one Of fact. Both 
the plaintiff and defendant cite a multi- | 
tude of cases, too many to review in| 
detail; from them, however, it is ap- 
parent that the real contention is cen- 
tered exclusively upon an ascertainment 
of facts. If the:plaintiff’s business ac- | 
tivities and corporate organization come | 
within the requirements of the revenue 
act, it may not be denied the classifi- 
cation for which it contends. This is 
conceded by both parties to be the es- 
tablished rule, and we need not fortify | 
the statement by a long list of cases} 
heretofore before the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals and the courts. 

The applicable section of the revenue 
law imposes upon the plaintiff in this 
case the establishment of four  indis- 
pensable facts, which we discuss in or- 
der. First, the income of the corpora- 
tion “is to be ascribed primarily to the 
activities of the principal owners or | 
stockholders.” The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals found this fact to ,have been 
proven, The record herein corroborates 
the findings of the Board in this respect. 


Certificates of Stock 
Made Out to Purchaser 


The list of stockholders set out in 
Finding III discloses the number and 
proportionate ownership of the capital 


found that they were all regularly and 
actively, to the exclusion of all outside 
interests, engaged in the business. The 
defendant’s chaMenge to the verity of 
this finding is rested solely upon what 
is said to be a situation which negatives 
the fact of the principal stockholders 
being actively engaged in the business. 

The present record discloses that cer- 
tain stockholders: active in the business 
of the corporation acquired their stock 
by purchase from H. K. Turnbull, presi- 
dent of the company, by an initial pay- 
ment of a certain sum in cash, deferred 
payments to be met out of dividends 
earned by the company. It is further 
proven that when certain of these stock- 
holders withdrew from the ¢orporation 
their stock was repurchased by Mr. 





Turnbull, he paying therefor all the 
payments theretofore made thereon, 
either in cash or by way of dividends, 
the certificates of stock having been 
retained by Turnbull until all payments 
for the same were duly made. 

The proof is conclusive that the certifi- 
cates of stock were made out in the 
name of the purchaser, and the transfer 
of the same to him, duly authenticated 
in the books of the corporation. True, 
the former owner retained what he 
deemed adequate security for deferred 
payments on the stock; but the trans- 
action proves a sale on credit. The cer- 


Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case for the above year, Docket 


No. 18111, which decision was thereafter | 





y. Detroit Reduction Company (unre- 
ported), 


tificates were merely evidence of ownefl 
ship of stock, Pacific National Bank v. 
Eaton, 141 U. S, 227, and the failure to 
possess it by the purchaser, if the in- 
tention of the parties was to consunimate 
a sale, does not convert the transaction 
into something other than a sale, Beards- 
ley v. Beardsley, 138 U. S, 262. ~ 

The stockholders involved in this 
transaction were concededly active in 
the business of the corporation, devoted 
their entire time to its affairs, and the 
nominal salaries they received clearly 
indexes that their primary concern was 
the production of dividends in which 
they had a. monetary interest as stock- 
holders, and which they received in pro- 
portion to their stock interests. We 
find nothing in the present record to im- 
peach the findings of the Board upon 
this issue. e 


Principal Stockholders 
Active in Business 


Next, it is established beyond doubt 
that the principal stockholders were con- 
tinuously active in the business. The 
defendant’s contention in opposition to 
this fact is not sustained by the record. 
During 11 months of the year in issue 
the nonactive stockholders owned 18.2 
per cent of the outstanding capital stock 
of the corporation, and save for a single 
month did they own more. See An- 
drews-Bradshaw Co. v. United States, 64 
C. Cls. 354. Treasury Regulations 46, 
article 1529, is not in conflict with this 
holding.. We quote it as follows: 

“No definite percentage of stock or 
interest in the corporation which must 
be held by those en®aged in the active 
conduct of its affairs in order that they 
may be deemed to be the principal owners 
or stockholders can be prescribed as a 
conclusive test, as other facts may affect 
the presumption so established. No cor- 
poration or its owmers or its stock- 
holders, however, shall make a return in 
the first instance on the basis of its be- 
ing a personal-service corporation os 
at least 80 per cent of its stock is hel 
by those regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of its affairs.” 1 

The paid-in capital of the corporation 
was assuredly nominal and not in any 
sense a material income-producing fac- 
tor, unless the defendant’s argument to 
the contrary is sustainable. The funda- 
mental basis upon which the defendant 
contends for the use of capital as a ma- 
terial factor in producing income is 
predicated upon the system adopted in 
carrying on the plaintiff’s enterprise. 

The plaintiff, it is said, paid the pub- 
lications for advertising spate engaggd 
in behalf of its customers in advante & 
payments received therefor from its 
customers. In enumerated instances this 
is true, and manifestly exacted the use 
of funds. The answer to the contention 
is found in the case of Snitzler-Warner 
Co. v. Commissioner, decided by the 
Board of Tax Appeals May 2, 1929, 16 
B. T. A. 342. 


Varying Amounts ° 
Paid to Publishers 


The defendant admits that the plain- 
tiff did not guarantee the accounts of its)p 
customers with the publishers, and the 
advance payments made by the plaintiff 
served only to secure a cash discount 
from the publishers, which was passed 
on to the customer by the plaintiff, and 
established the plaintiff as what is 
termed a “recognized agency.” It is in- 
deed difficult to perceive wherein the 
method produced income to any materia 
extent. In the Snitzler-Warner Co. case 
just cited the Board said: 

“The fact that a business has capital, 
or in certain contingencies might require 
capital, is not sufficient to deny per- 
sonal service classification, if, in fact, 
capital is not a material income-pro- 
ducing factor. S. A. Conover Co., Dec. 
2302, 6 B. T. A. 679. 

“The general practice of the petitioner 
was to pay bills to publishers after re- 
ceiving payment from clients. However, 
in some cases the petitioner did pay 
publishers amounts due from clients be- 


> 


[Continwed on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Montana Issues Ruling 
On Collection of Tax& 


+ 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Feb. 4. 


A sheriff who pes been appointed 
deputy county treaSurer for the collec- 
tion of personal. property taxes cannot 
perform such duties through his deputies, 
according to an opinion just handed 
down by Attorney General L. A. Foot. 

i TT 


Texas Rules on Tax Levy 
Against Public Property 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Feb. 4. 
All tax liens against property are ex- 
tinguished when it is acquired by the 
State or any subdivisions thereof to be 
used for a public purpose, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Lee Bobbitt has ruled, 
The question arose in the case of prop- 
erty acquired by an independent school 

district, it was explained. 


Hearings on Tax Appeals 
To Be Held at Memphis 


The Board of Tax Appeals dawn 
that circuit hearings have been sched- 
uled to be held in Memphis, Tenn., from 
Feb. 10 to 21, inclusive.. The hearings 
will be conducted by William D. Love 
as Division No, 12 of the Board and will 
be held in the Shelby County court- 
house. Following is the list of cases 
scheduled to be heard together with 
their docket numbers and the dates on 
which they will be called: 

Feb, 10.—-15398, Charles C. Hanson; 29584, 
Robert Young. 
ae 11.—-14932, 15008, 15004, 8. C. Toof 

0. 

Feb. 18.—26035, C. 25353, 
Robert L. Saxon. 

Feb, 14,—31782, American Bag Company; 
25150, Charles M, Bryan; 20905, Hapris- 
Burke Company. ~ 

Feb. 17.—36711, 41521, Bardwell, Pritch. 
ard C©o.; 26272, J. Fargason; 23779, 
Thomas W, Freeman. 

Feb. 18.—39810, W. G, Cavett; 29036, 
Herbert Herff; 34358, Carthage Spoke Co, 

Feb, 19.—24954, W. B. Byrd. 

Feb. 20.—12052, Houston Brothers; 13 


D. Little; 


ton; 22008, George T, 


Houston; 22009, 
Horace K, Houston, f 
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Third of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively with 
principal industries of the country. 

* Reprints of this statement 
will be furnished on request. 


The Treasure that is Power 


T happened aeons ago. Nature, in 
some cataclysmic upheaval, buried 


*' deep, in a Still cooling earth, whole 


forests, vast acres of vegetation, there 
to be turned by inner fires into seams 
and veins of coal. To-day, these car- 
bon deposits are the goal of a per- 
sistent quest. For their possession 
means power. All the world’s adven- 
turers combined in their search for the 
golden hoards of buccaneers, never 
in their wildest dreams conceived an 
iota of the wealth hidden in these 
black deposits of the earth. 

Of this legacy, the share of the 
United States is all out of proportion 
to its size. This country has more than 
half the coal reserves of the world— 
estimated at seven and one-half trillion 
tons. Asia comes next with 17 per cent. 
' Canada has 16 per cent and Europe's 
share is 11 per cent. It is estimated 
that if this country burns coal at the 
rate of 400,000,000 to'a billion tonsa 
year for 4,000 years, it will barely ex- 
haust its supply. England could limit 
her consumption to 400,000,000 tons 
annually and her coal would last only 
450 years, while Germany's supply, at 
that rate, will hold out for 1,000 years. 


HOW THE WORLD’S COAL SUPPLY 
IS DISTRIBUTED 
@ @ 


Afrita: SA 
4/5 7% %s%, 


@ 


Oceania 
2’s% 


ie 


N.America 69% Asia 17% 


Of the total for North America, Canada’s share is approx- 
imately 11 or 12 per cent, indicating thatthe United States 
bas more than half the coal reserves of the entire world. 


“The importance of this may be 
seen when it is considered that these 
fossil fuels—coal, gas, and oil—move 
most of the wheels of industry. Of 


THE PROGRAM 


THAT DOES MORE THAN 


ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street - 


the billion horsepower in our land 
to-day, over nine-tenths comes from 
these fuels, and almost three-fourths 
of this is supplied by coal. 

Coal enters our homes not only 
through the chute, but via pipes and 
wires. It has been estimated that a 
home using 15 tons of coal for heat- 
ing, consumes, in addition, thirteen 
and one-half tons of invisible coal. 
For this home, more than 11 tons 
of coal, or the equivalent in coke or 


SOURCES OF 
POWER IN U.S. 


6) ‘oy Power 
7% 


Coal 64% Oil and Gas 29% 


oil, are necessary to furnish the gas; 
120 pounds to raise the water the dis- 
tance between filter plant and reser- 
voirs; over four-fifths of a ton to make 
the ice; and one and one-fifth tons to 
furnish the electric current. For the 
twelve months ending October 31, 
1929, 63.9 per cent of the electric power 
from utility plants 
in the United States 
was produced by 
fuel, while 36.1 per 
cent was produced 
by water power. 

It is said that each 
ton of steel that we 
use represents more 
than two tons of 

_ coal; Cement has 
. cost half its weight 
in coal; a roof of 
copper shingles, 
three timés its 
weight in coal; and 
this printed page, 
more than twice its weight in. coal. 
From the thundering locomotive 
and the palatial ocean liner to the 
little hamlet by the wayside, King 


Eur.l0 95 4, 


Coal furnishes much of the energy for 
heat or power. He impregnates the 
whole industrial organism—and turns 
what would otherwise be an inani- 
mate machine into a living force that 
throbs with produdtive energy. 


Recent Trends of Progress 


The proportion of machine-mined 
coal to the total output has increased 


ata phenomenal rate. Atthe beginning — 


of the century, coal produétion per 
man averaged less than two 
tons per day, while now it is 
nearly five tons. 

Furthermore, the amazing 
range of new uses of the basic 
fuel is serving to expand the 
market. King Coal is a most 
versatile genius, after all. He 
extends his sphere of useful- 


THE position of the United States 
as industrial leader of the world is 
strongly supported by its wealth 
in coal reserves. The importance 
of the industry is indicated by the 
fact that about 600,000,000 tons 
were produced in 1929 — rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
about fifteen years of hand 
labor for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. 


production of heat and power. 


Through coal-tar dyes and derivatives, 
this industry branches out into nearly 
every avenue of commercial life. It 
has outlets as widely diversified as tar- 
produdts for street pavements, and 
rainbow. colors. and synthetic per- 
fumes for milady’s. boudoir. 


ness far beyond the simple 


Financing the Coal Industry 


S a general rule, the types of organization in- 
volved in the two fields — bituminous and 
anthracite production—are distinct from each other. 
Operation in the anthracite field is concentrated in- 
toa few large units—a recent survey showed approx- 
imately three hundred, counting breakers, washer- 
ies,and dredges. A small percentage of these control 
the bulk of production and nearly all the reserves. 
Bituminous mining, on the other hand, is prob- 
ably more decentralized than any other basic enter- 
pee except agriculture. In this field, a group of the 
argest companies produce a relatively small per- 
centage of the total output. In all, there wére 6,450 
active bituminous mines in 1928, besides many 
consumer-owned mines and wagon mines without 
railroad connections. One hundred and fifty-two 
of these mines each produced 500,000 tons or 
over, their combined output amounting to 23.3 

per cent of the total. 
Ic is natural that an enterprise so basic as the 


coal industry should have inherent economic factors ° 


working in its favor. Though temporary difficulties 
and na rake arise, the demand for coal continues 
to bea factor of our national life. For these reasons, 
the number of investors in coal securities is latge. 
An investigation made several years ago disclosed 
several hundred thousand, about half of the total 
number, holding direct investments in coal proper- 
ties and the other half being indirectly interested 
through ownership of stock in holding ee 

Public financing has been largely confined to 
the more important factors in the industry and has 
been predominantly in the form of bonds rather 
than stocks. The careful investment banker .has, 
moreover, restricted his support to those produc- 
ing units that are owned by strong corporations, well 
capitalized and officered by responsible business 
leaders. The distributing end of the industry is also 
a business of vast proportions which has attracted 
a large amount of capital — much of which has 
been supplied privately, but which in recent years 
has been subscribed by the public, to a large extent. 


Originally, these by-prod- 
ucts were largely wasted be- 
cause the beehive oven was 
used for making coke. But 
with the increasing use of 
the by-product oven for this 
process, coal-tar products are 
constituting almost an indus- 
try in themselves. Road-tar, 
roofing materials, creosote 
oil for wood preservation, 


cresylic acid for disinfec- - 


tants are among the impor- 
tant uses for these products. 

In the case of coal-tar dyes, 
it has virtually amounted to 


the growth of a new indus- 


try since the war. Before 
that.time, the United States 
made few aniline dyes; now 
this country produces about 
95 per cent of all it uses, be- 
sides exporting large quan- 
tities. A process recently per- 
fected makes it possible to 
turn Coal into oil and gaso- 
line, thus opening another 
channel for the use of coal 
—and in a form of power. 


Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on 


the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast 
to Coast network of 37 stations assaciated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


Music by symphony orchestra. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


A Forward Looking Industry 


Among the most.encouraging as- 
pects of the coal industry to-day are 
the signs of a renaissance of creative 
leadership. Caught in the aftermath 
of the war, coal was slow to respond 
to new conditions — but it is now 
definitely in line. A campaign of 
stabilization is under way. The indus- 
try must be rated as essential—its 
problems have been problems of pro- 
duction, distribution and labor. They 
are being approached now in a spirit 
of co-operation instead of competi- 
tion. Existing mines are being co-or- 
dinated and consolidated into larger 
and more efficient producing units. 
As economic law resumes its normal 
control, and the best intelligence of 
the industry continues at the helm, 
coal will press forward to new 
heights of importance—its power a _ 
vital force for national progress. 
From its experience in financing 
important factors in the coal indus- 
try, Halsey, Stuart & Co. has well- 


HOW COAL IS USED 


Railroad 
Gen.Manufacturing 19.5%, 
Coke Ovens 
Electric Utilities 
Steel Works 


27.7%, 


16.0% 
‘19%, 
's5 4 / 


Domestic, etc. 23.7% 
Approximately two-thirds of the coal consumed 
in America is used for producing power, and about 
balf of this amount goes into the service of transpor+ 
tation by rail or water. Approximately one-sixth is 
devoted to the production of metallurgical coke, 
gas, tar, and derived products, while another one» 
sixth goes into the heating of buildings. 


grounded faith in the assured future 
of this basic industry. This faith 
is rooted in an intimate knowledge 
of past performance, in the more 
recent developments of stabilization, 
and improved management, and in 
the great potentialities that inhere in 
the chemical aspects of the industry. 


7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


NEW YORK, 35° Wall Street. ............. AND’ OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Re 
For Shock Following 


_ An Act of Negligence|c 


Ruling Based on Continuity 
Of Events From Cause to 
Final Injury Which Is Sub- 


ject of Suit 

- Cincinnati, Ohio—Recovery may be 
had for an injury to the nervous system 
from fright occurring subsequent to the 
actual negligence of a defendant and aris- 
ing from the same situation in which the 
plaintiff found himself immediately after 
and as a result of the accident, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit has held. 

The plaintiff, the opinion of the court 
explains, was an engineer on the de- 
fendant’s railroa®. A plug in the boiler 
blew out, scalding the plaintiff and caus- 
ine him to jump from his cab. He 
landed on an adjacent track and broke a 
leg. While thus incapacitated he was 
further shocked and terrified by the ap- 
proach of a train on the track. 

The sole objection urged by the de- 
fendant to a recovery of damages for 
the shock, after liability for negligence 


’ was admitted, was that there was no 


causal connection shown between the 
blowing out of the plug and the subse- 
quent Fright or nervous shock and that, 
being thus disconnected, this element of 
damage called for application of the 
doctrine that no recovery could be had 
for nervous shock unaccompanied by 
physical injury. 

The court, however, held that the exist- 
ing circumstances formed a united series 


of events and that there was no break | 


in the chain of causal connection. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
CoMPANY 


Vv 
JosePH H. McBRIDE. 
Circuit Court of Apacs, Sixth Circuit. 
: No. 5252. 


Appeal from District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio. 
Before MoorMAN, Hicks and HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 13, 1930 


HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge.—The 
question presented has a dual aspect, that 
of the admissibility of evidence of inci- 
dental fright when such fright was not 
specifically pleaded other than as nervous 
shock arising from physical injury; and 
that of proximate cause or whether re- 
covery may be had for injury to the nerv- 
ous system from fright occurring subse- 
quent to the actual negligence of de- 
fendant and arising from the situation in 
which the plaintiff found himself imme- | 
diately after and as a result of the acci- 
dent. Liability was conceded. The 
plaintiff was an engineer upon one of the 
defendant’s trains, and while he was so 
engaged a plug blew out of the engine 
boiler, badly scalding him and compelling 
him to jump from the cab. He landed 
between ‘the rails of an adjacent track, 
suffering multiple injuries including a 
fracture of the left leg; and, as he lay 
thus incapacitated, was further shocked 
and terrified by the approach of a train 
upon the track upon which he lay. This 
terror was increased by the calls of oth- 
ers to “stop 67,” meaning to him a cer- 
tain through train, and the engine was 
in fact stopped but a few feet away. 


Pleading Defect Waived 


During the opening statement to the 
jury; counsel for defendant first took ex- 
ception to the position of plaintiff’s coun- | 
sel that the fright caused by the ap- 
proaching train had contributed to aug- 
ment the damages. Later the defendant 
objected and excepted to the testimony 
of medical experts that such a situation 
would materially increase the nervous 
shock. But at none of these times did 
defendant claim surprise, urge a vari- 
ance as such, or ask for a continuance. 
The sole grounds of objection then urged | 
were that there was ro casual connection 
shown between the blowing out of the| 
plug and the subsequent fright or nerv- | 
ous shock, that no recovery could be had 
for unforeseen and unforseeable results | 
such as this was claimed to be, and that, 
being thus disconnected, this element of 


damage called for application of the doc- | 


trine that no recovery could be had for 
nervous shock unaccompanied by phys- 
ical injury. Under these circumstances 
the defendant must be held to have 
waived the objection that this particular 
element of damage was _ insufficiently 
pleaded. Cf. Wabash Ry. Co. v. Beez, C. 
C. A. 6, decided Dec. 12, 1929. 

Turning then to the question of proxi- 
mate cause, we are of the opinion that 
the true rule does not require that the 
defendant must have been able to foresee 
the precise injuries which did in fact re- 
sult, but only that results of a generally 
injurious nature might pendent have 
been anticipated from the negligent act 
or omission. Given this foundation the 
question is, “Was there an unbroken con- 
nection between the wrongful act and the 
injury—a continuous operation? Did the 
facts constitute a continuous succession 
of events, so linked together as to make 
a natural whole, or was there some new 
and independent cause intervening be- 
tween the wrong and the injury?” Mil- 
waukee, etc., Ry. Co. v. Kellogg, 94 U. S. 
469, 475. The intervention of such in- 
dependent and efficient cause would of 
course break the chain of casual connec- 
tion but in its absence the primary 
cause’ must be considered as continuing 
in effect to the end. 


No Break in Connection 


Again, in all statements of the doc- 
trine of foreseeable results the courts 
have been. careful to require only that 
the injuries be such as might have been 
foreseen as probable “under or in the 
light of all the attending circumstances,” 
Here sucn eens circumstances in- 
cluded the plajntiff falling upon the ad- 
jacent track, his helpless condition be- 
eause of his broken leg, the approaching 
train, the cries of others to “stop 67,” 
the knowledge of the plaintiff that this 
train did not ordinarily stop there and 
his resulting fear of impending death. 
Viewed in the light of these circum- 
stances severe nervous shock seems not 
only prospectively probable as a result 
of defendant’s negligence, but rather, as 
certain to follow. There was no inter- 
vening efficient cause. There was no 
break in the chain of casual connection. 
The final result in a very true sense was 
foreseeable. Analogous conclusions were 
reached in Denver & R. G. R. Co. v. 
Roller, 100 Fed. 738 (C. C. A. 9); Illinois 
Cent. R. Co. v. Nelson, 212 Fed. 69 (C. 
C. A. 8); and Pennsylvania Co. v. Wente, 
242 Fed. 437 (C. C, A. 6). Compare 


| chain of title put in evidence by the de- 


jfarm. The chain of title put in evi- 


Denied on 


In a claim of an easement, evidence of 
a use continued throughout the period of 
limitation of actions for wrongful use, and 
unexplained, is enough to entitle the 
claimant to determination of his rights 
by a jury, the Supréme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts has held, but the pre- 
sumption is not conclusive. Further, it 
declared, evidertee of a permissive use 
since the time of limitation had run is 
cogent evidence that the use before the 
prescriptive right came into being was 
also permissive. 

The plaintiffs claimed an easement in 

a spring and its water located upon the 
defendant’s land, the opinion explains, 
and although they were unable to pro- 
duce any instrument of grant to them 
or their predecessor in title, such a 
grant, they contended, must be presumed; 
and that evidence of events subsequent 
in tithe to the expiration of the period 
necessary to the creation of a title by 
prescription, was incompetent and imma- 
terial to disprove such grant. 
The origin of the use in question, the 
opinion states, was “lost in the mist of 
antiquity.” However, for a period of 35 
years there was evidence that the use 
had been permissive. The plaintiffs 
claimed that evidence of this use was 
inadmissible and objected to its admis- 
sion. . 

The court upheld the ruling sustaining 
the admission of the evidence. 


STEVE TRUC ET AL. 


v. 

CHARLES T. FIELD ET AL. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
W. A. Davenport (W. L. DAVENPORT 

with him), for the plaintiffs; R. H.| 

Cook, for the defendants. 
Opinion of the Court 

Jan. 6, 1930 
Walt, J.—The plaintiffs appeal from a | 
decree dismissing their bill with costs, 
and declaring that they have no right, 
title or interest to have water flow to| 
their premises from a spring upon 
premises occupied by Charles Field, the 
original defendant, and owned by Fannie 
M. Field, his wife. In consequence of 
suggestions made at the argument of the 
appeal, Fannie M. Field has, by amend-| 
ment, been made a defendant and has| 
assented to and accepted all proceedings 








theretofore taken in the cause. We dis- 
regard any questions which might have} 
required consideration in the: absence of | 
such amendment. No appeal was taken 
from an interlocutory decree which con- 
firmed the report of a master; but the 
plaintiffs insist that certain rulings of 
the master in the admission of evidence 
were erroneous. The rulings and evi-| 
dence with the plaintiffs’ exceptions | 
thereto are set out in the report, and, | 
inasmuch as the appeal from the final | 
decree brings up the whole case, they | 
are’ properly before us for consideration. 


Acknowledgment Made 
O}j Permissive Use 


From the master’s report the follow- 
ing facts appear: The parties own and 
occupy adjoining farms. The plaintiffs’ 
premises have been supplied for over 60 
years with water flowing from a spring 
on the premises of the defendants. The 


| 


fendants, which includes 12 deeds, runs 
from 1795; and since 1835 the defendants 
and their predecessors in the Field fam- 
ily have owned and occupied the spring 


dence by the plaintiffs includes 21 re- 
corded deeds and runs from 1840. There 
has never been a unity of title in both} 
farms. No deed in either chain of title 
contains any reference to rights in pipes, | 
or water, or in the spring. Since the 
early “60s” when one Silas Field owned 
the spring farm, the defendant Fannie 
and her predecessors in title have 
claimed the right to give or to withhold 
the water and have been careful that no 
prescriptive right should accrue. Pay- 
ments in sand, or grass, or money have 
been made for the use of the water by 
the owners and occupants of the farm 
now owned by the plaintiffs. 

The water was cut off for a time, but 
was allowed again to run when, in Janu- 
ory of 1887, one C. A. Hocum, then 
owner of the plaintiffs’ premises, ac- 
knowledged in writing that he did not 
own the spring cr any right to take 
water from it save by permission of C. T. 
Field then owning the spring farm. 
Again in November, 1908, C. T. Field 
and Louis N. Hocum made a written 
agrousant by which in return for a right 
of way from Hocum, Field agreed to 
allow Hocum to lay pipe and draw water 
from the spring during the life of the 
agreement, which was to expire in five 
years. 
plaintiffs’ premises from March, 1895, 
till August, 1908, when he had trans- 
ferred his title by a conduit to his wife 
Emma, who was holding it in Novem- 
ber, 1908. The master found, however, 
that “The beginning of the use of the 
water by the owners of the property 
now owned by the plaintiffs is lost in 
the mist of antiquity.” 


Presumption ef Grant 
Claimed by Plaintiffs 


The plaintiffs 
nant to their premises, 
ment in the spring and its water, 
|}and contend that, although they are 
junable to produce any instrument. of 
grant to them or their predecessors in 
title, such a grant must be presumed; 
and that evidence of events subsequent 
in time to the expiration of the period 
necessary to the creation of a title by 
Rae 





claim, as appurte- 


an ease- 


also, Lowe v. Metropolitan St. Ry. Co., 
145 Mo, App. 452. 

Nor was there any ground for appli- 
cation of the doctrine that damage from 
nervous shock unattended by physical in- 
jury is considered too remote to support 
jrecovery. Cf. Miller v. R. R. Co., 78 Ohio 
St. 309. Where both the physical injury 
and the nervous shock are proximately 
caused by the same act of negligence 
there is no necessity that the shock re- 
sult exclusively from the physical injury. 
Each forms a part of the natural and in- 
'divisible result and the fact that the 
| plaintiff has suffered physical injury as 
part of the aggregate of the attending 
results precludes asserticn of the defense 
|that the connection between the negli- 
gent cause and the resulting nervous 
apes is too remote for legal contempla- 
ion. 

The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed, 





Louis N. Hocum had owned the]. 
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ecovery Is Allowed. |Claim to Water Supply as Acquired Right 
Evidence of Permissive Use 


rant of Privilege Not Conclusively Presumed by Sh 
Usage Through Period of Limitation of Actions 


State of Massachusetts: Boston. 


prescription is incom t and imma- 
terial to disprove such grant. 

No case in our reports has been called 
to our attention which presents. the situ- 
ation of a use whose ning “is lost 
in the mist of antiquity”; but the - 
ciples underlying many decisions our 
court with regard to the acquisition of 
easements through adverse use and the 
proof of the existence of a prescriptive 
right do not sustain the contentions. 

The presumption of a lost grant is not 
conclusive until enough appears to es- 
tablish a title to the thing claimed. In 
Edson v. Munsell, 10 Allen, 557, at 568- 
a it is said: “In order Mer = 

e jury to presume a grant, the pos- 
session or use must have all the quali- 
ties of a prescription; it must be open, 
adverse, uninterrupted, and with the 
acquiescence of the owner. Any fact 
which directly affects the probability of 
such acquiescence must be submitted to 
the jury to assist them in determining 
whether such a prescription should or 
should not be made.” 


The rule in Massachusetts is that 
wherever there has been the use of an 
easement for 20 years unexplained, it 
will be presumed to be under claim of 
right ahd adverse, and will be sufficient 
to establish title by prescription and to 


authorize the presumption of a grant 
unless controlled or explained. White v- | 


Chapin, 12 Allen, 516, 519. Van Allen-y. 
Sweet, 239 Mass. 571, 574. 


Evidence Sufficient 
To Go to afury . 


The plaintiffs gain nothing from an 


|assumption that the original use was 


lawful. The original use of the water is 
fully as consistent with oral permission 
of the then owner of the spring, as with 
the formal grant of an éasement. There 
is no more reason to suppose a grant of 
an easement at the time the use began 
than at the time in the decade between 
1860 and 1870 when the payment was 
made for using the water, or when in 
1887 the owners of the farms in writing 
provided for a permissive use admitted 
to be not of right. It is well established 
law that when an easement is claimed 
for which no instrument of grant can 
be produced, evidence of the circum- 
stances surrounding the beginning of the 
use and tending to show the character 
and extent of the right asserted is ad- 
missible. Edson v. Munsell, supra, and 
eases there cited. Bachelder v. Wake- 
field, 8 Cush. 243. Powell v. Bagg, 8 
Gray, 441. Smith‘sv. Miller, 11 Gray, 
145. Philbrick v. Ewing, 97 Mass. 133. 
Bigelow Carpet Co. v. Wiggin, 209 Mass. 
542. Deerfield v. Connecticut River Rail- 
road, 144 Mass. 325. Any fact or state- 
ment relevant thereto is competent. 
Ricard v. Williams, supra. Edson v. Mun- 
sell, supra. See Sargent v. Ballard, 9 
Pick. 251. A use continued throughout 





the period of limitation of actions for 
wrongful use, and unexplained, is enough 
to entitle the claimant to go to a jury, 
White v. Chapin, supra, Hill v. Crosby, 
2 Pick. 466, but is not necessarily con- 
clusive. 

The use here has extended over 60 
years, and there is no evidence of acts 
or circumstances attending that use be- 
fore some time in the decade. begining 
with 1860. It is conceivable that before 
1860 the use had been so long enjoyed, 
open, uninterrupted, adverse under claim 
of right, acquiesced in by the owners of 
the spring farm, that a title to an ease- 
ment by prescription had been acquired; 
but we do not think that we are bound 
to presume conclusively that a grant of 
the easement has ever existed, or to hold 
that evidence which seriously weakens 
belief in the existence of grant and right | 
cannot be considered because of such| 
presumption. 

It is manifest that no prescriptive 
right has been acquired by the plaintiffs 
or their predecessors in title since the 
interruption of their use in 1887. If the 
right exists, it must be because of ad- 
verse use ripening into a prescriptive 
title before 1870; and we think evidence 
of permissive use since that date (when- 
ever it was, if ever) is cogent evidence 
that the use before that speculative mo- 
ment was also permissive—eviderice that 
is admissible under our decisions to assist 
in ascertaining the character and extent 
of the right claimed by the plain- 
tiffs. A legitimate inference,. with 
regard to the beginning of a _ use 
may be drawn from events which happen 
after—even long after—the actual cir- 
cumstances attending that beginning 
have been forgotten or lost through lapse 
of time. Evidence of those events is not 
incompetent. 

Decree affirmed. 


Canada Main Source 
Of Imports of Iron 


Sweden, Norway and India Ship 
Larger Amounts 





_ Canada rose last year to first’ position 
in tonnage of iron and steel exported to 
the United States, eclipsing major sup- 
plying countries as Belgium, Germany, 
France and the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to a review of iron and steel trade 
by J. Joseph W. Palmer, of the Buredu 
of Foreign and Domestic Comemrce. 

The full text of a portion of the review 
dealing with import trade in iron and 
steel follows: 

Another feature of the year’s trade 
was the rather general reduction which 
all of these one-time leaders experienced 
in comparison with their trade in 1928— 
reductions which ranged from nearly 
60,000 tons in the case of Belgium to 
only about 5,000 tons in the case of Ger- 
many. Sweden’s participation by this 
same comparison enjoyed a strong in- 
crease, while that of Norway and india 
was even more marked. 

In distinction to the trend toward in- 
creased imports indicated in October and 
November, the December trade declined 
6,555 tons to total only 47,486 tons, the 
lowest figure since November, 1924. The 
number of products in which the trade 
decreased (13) was exactly matched by 
the number of increases, although of the 
latter only that in pig iron, 4,470 tons, 
was of moment. The principal decreases 
were those in scrap, 5,084 tons; shapes, 
3,718 tons; and ferromanganese, 1,425 
tons. 

In point of tonnage the principal prod- 
uct of the month’s trade was pig iron, 


British India, the United Kingdom and| 


the Netherlands each sharing extensively 
in the trade. Other outstanding products 
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Easements—Creation 


and Existence—Evidence—Presump- 


Massachusetts— 
tion—Admissibility of Evidence of Permissive Use Subsequent to Claimed 


Prescriptive Period— 
Where it a 


, in an action upon anfalleged easement claimed by pre- 


scription, that the origin of the use was “lost in the mist of antiquity,” 
but evidence existed to show that for approximately 35 years the use of 


the claimant had been with 


the written permission of, or by sale from, the 


defendant; and the claimant contended that the easement had come into 
existence before the permissive use began and evidence subsequent in time to 
the expiration of the period necessary to the creation of the title was in- 
competent and immaterial to disprove the grant, held: Admission of such, 
evidence was not error, since, although a use continuing throughout the 
period‘ of limitation of actions for wrongful use is enough to entitle the 
claimant to go to a jury, it is not conclusive, hence evidence of permissive 


use since the 35-year period began is co 
that time was also permissive and is 


mt evidence that the use before 
missible to assist in ascertainin, 


the character and extent of the right claimed.—Truc et al. v. Field et al. 
(Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3386, Feb. 5, 1930. 


Changes in Patent 


Classifications Made 


Announcement Applies _ to 
Boots, Shoes and Leggings 
And Telephony 


The Patent Office has announced 
changes in the classification of patents 
in the classes of boots, shoes, and leg- 
gings, and telephony. : 

The full text of the order directing 
these changes follows: : 

Order No. 3187, Jan. 11, 1930, directs: 

In class 36, boots, shoes, and leggings 
(division 11), establish the following sub- 
class and definition: 24.5, interfitted sole 
and heel; 24.5, interfitted sole and heel. 
Boots or shoes in which: the sole and heel 
are both modified so as to make a neat 
or strong interfitted connection between 
the sole and heel. 

The patents contained in this subclass 
have been taken from various subclasses 
in class 36, boots, shoes and leggings. 

In class 179, telephony (division 16), 
abolish the following subclasses, with 
their definitions: 100.1, telegraphophones; 
100.2, magnetic, 

The patents formerly contained in 
these subclasses have been placed in class 
179, telephony, subclass 100.1, telegraph- 
ophones, and the subclasses indented 
thereunder, established in this order. 

In class 179, telephony (division 16), 
establish the following subclasses and 
definitions: 100.1, telegraphophones; 
100.11, combined radio and phonograph; 
100.12, mechanical connection; 100.2, 
magnetic; 100.3, photographic; 100.31, 
slot units; 100.4, composition; 100.41, re- 
corders and reproducers; 100.1, tele- 
graphophones. Apparatus and methods 
for reproducing, by means of sound rec- 
ords or some form thereof and telephonic 
circuits, the sounds which produced the 
sound records; also apparatus and meth- 
ods for producing sound records by means 
of such cireuits. 

Search this class, subclass 6. 

Search Class.—178, telegraphy, sub- 
class 5, systems, automatic, facsimile, and 
the subclasses indented thereunder for 
inventions relating to combined televi- 
sion and sound. 100.11, telegrapho- 
phones, combined radio and phonograph. 
Means having elements in common for 
transmitting both electrical energy and 
sound records into sound waves. 

Search this class, subclass 6. 

Search Classes.—178, telegraphy, sub- 
class 5, systems, automatic, facsimile, 
and the subclasses indented thereunder; 
250, radiant energy, subclass 14, teledy- 
namic, radiotelegraphy, portable sets; 
312, supports, cabinet structures, sub- 
classes 7, radio type, and 8, phonograph 
type; 100.12, telegraphophones, combined 
radio and phonograph; mechanical con- 
nection. Means coming under subclass 
100.11 in which the connection between 
the phonograph disk or record and the 
joud-speaker is not electrical. 100.2, 
telegraphophones, magnetic. Methods 
and apparatus for producing or reproduc- 
ing magnetic sound records. Note.—See 
also class 274, sound recording and re- 
producing, subclass 4, magnetic. 100.3, 
telegraphophones, photographic. Methods 
and apparatus for electrically recording 
as Seen photographic sound rec- 
ords. 

Search Classes.—88, optics, subclass 





16.2, motion-picture apparatus, combined 
with sound producers. 274, sound re- 
cording and reproducing, subclasses 5, 
radiochemical; 11, mechanical, flat tab- 
let, tape; 43, tablets, flat, tape; and 46, 
recording processes. 100.31, telegrapho- 
phones, photographic, slot units. Nar- 
row light apertures and slot-units pe- 
culiar to this art and means for regu- 
iating, cleaning, holding, and manipulat- 
ing the same. Note.—See class 88, op- 
ties, subclass 61, light valves. 100.4, 
telegraphophones, composition. Methods 
and apparatus for electrically recording 
or reproducing composition phonograph 
records, 100.41, telegraphophones, com- 
position, recorders and reproducers. The 
recorder or reproducer per se. Includes 
most of the so-called electrical pick-ups. 
Note.—See this class, subclass 100.4. 

Search Class.—274, sound recording 
and reproducing for details of sound box, 
stylus, etc. 

The patents contained in these sub- 

classes have been taken from class 179, 
telephony, subclasses 100.1, telegrapho- 
phones, and 100.2, telegraphophones, 
magnetic, abolished in this order. 
NN aaa 
were shapes, which were received from 
Belgium, Germany and France; ferro- 
manganese, from the United Kingdom 
and Norway; “other” pipe, from Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom; and steel 
bars, principally from Sweden. 

The largest tonnage received during 
the month from any one country was 
the 9,470 tons which came from German 
—shapes, sheets, and “other” pipe being 
her, principal contributions. India too 
second place with 8,798 tons of pig iron; 
the United Kingdom third with large 
shipments. of pig iron and ferromanga- 
nese; and Belgium fourth, the bulk of 
her shipments being structural shapes. 

Imports of iron ore rose from 268,876 
tons in November to 286,055 tons in De- 
cember—186,438 tons of the latter total 
coming from Chile. Other factors in the 
iron ore trade were Cuba (51,000 tons), 
Sweden (22,108 tons) and Algeria and 
Tunisia (21,450 tons). Receipts of man- 
ganese concentrates declined to only 15,- 
802 tons from 23,598 tons—Brazil sup- 
plying 9,392 tons, India 2,860 tons and 
the Gold Coast 2,800 tons. 

Card clothing imports rose to 22,184 
square feet ($34,587)—21,621 square feet 


Advertising Agency 
Given Tax Rating 


Classification as Personal 
Service Firm Allowed by 
Court of Claims 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

fore the-clients paid petitioner. The 
evidence discloses that throughout the 
year 1920 the average amount petitioner 
expended to pay publishers’ bills before 
receiving payments, either by notes or 
cash, from clients was $66,030.22 and 
that during the year 1921 this amount 
was $35,504.86. * * * 


~ Capital Not Material Factor 


“Did the payment of publishers’ bills 
4 petitioner to the extent set forth 
above affect the volume of petitioner’s 
business in such manner that it might 
be said that capital was a materia] in- 
come-producing factor? We believe not, 
when we consider that the gross income 
of the petitioner for the years 1920 and 
1921 was $183,527.80 and $235,381.65, re- 
spectively, and that the gross billings 
for space for the years 1920 and 1921 
amounted to $1,338,687.74 and $1,359,- 
510.33, respectively, * * * 

“We conclude that capital was not a 
material income-producing factor in pe- 
titioner’s business during the- years in 
question.” 

The Board in its findings allocated out 
of the corporation’s income certain sums 
to active stockholders upon the theory of 
individual responsibility for securing ac- 
counts\which produced the sums. If one 
stockholder was attached to a particular 
advertiser, the paid-in commissions re- 
ceived from him was ascribed to the 
activities of this stockholder. 

The present record, we think, discloses 
the error in the finding and overcomes its 
prima facie effect. The proof, clear and 
convincing, without contradiction from 
the defendant, establishes a business’ pol- 
icy upon the part of the corporation 
which excludes the possibility of ascrib- 
ing any definite portion of the annual 
income to any single stockholder. To 
secure the account of an advertiser -in- 
volved’ individual effort and cooperation 
from all the interested parties. Custom- 
ers were not enlisted when first intro- 
duced to a stockholder. ; 


President in Control 

On the contrary, as a preliminary it 
was first necessary to investigate the 
customer’s business, ascertain his sales 
methods, obtain his ‘publicity needs, and 
then convince him by a physical exhibit 
of the intended course to be pursued that 
the services of the agency would prove 
profitable. To do this required personal 
service of a high order, and until it was 
accomplished no income of significance 
came into the treasury. If the account 
of the advertiser was secured, the proof 
shows, not only individual but combined 
effort was made to retain it and attain 
results for the customer, 

The president of the corporation was 
in command. He supervised all the ac- 
counts and, in cooperation with the other 
stockholders, was responsible for the in- 
come. The fact that one man may have 
been in charge of a single or several 
accounts does not entitle him to receive 
the full credit for the income derived 
therefrom, for the, evidence conclusively. 
shows that the cooperative policy of the 
corporation enlisted the combined serv- 
ices of the stockholders in ‘meeting with 
the requirements of its customers. 

_ A signal illustration of what we mean 
is found in the case of Krebs, an active 
employe of the corporation. Krebs intro- 
duced Turnbull to a prospective adver- 
tiser, one whose ‘account was especially 
desirable. Krebs had been in the em- 
ploy of the prospective customer and 
stood well with him. ' 

Statute Complied With 

The account was afterward secured, 
not by reason of anything save the suc- 
cess of Turnbull in making a survey of 
the customer’s advertising needs and 
convincing him of the possibilities of 
success. Krebs was not at the time pro- 
ficient in the business and could not. have 
possibly secured the customer or retained 
him, because of his admitted inexperi- 
ence, yet the Board ascribed the entire 
income of the corporation, amounting to 
$86,155.09, to Krebs. 

The situation with respect to the other 
stockholders, aside from Turnbull, is not 
materially differént than in the case of 
Krebs. True, the others were more ex- 
perienced, but the income of the corpora- 
tion was largely due to Turnbull, assisted 
as stated in the findings. 

The findings of the Board, with the 
exception above noted, entitled the plain- 
tiff to classification as a personal-service 
corporation. They are complete, and we 
need not go further into detail. The 
statute was complied with. 

Judgment will be awarded the plaintiff 





for $7,718.63, with interest. 


ILLIAMS, Judge; LitTLeTon, Judge; 
GREEN, Judge, and GraHaM, Judge, con- 
cur. 


(oes 
($33,416) coming\from the United King- 
dom, Receipts of wire cloth rose to 56,- 
961 square feet—the trade being divided 
between Germany (21,841 square feet), 
Canada (20,118 square feet) and France 
(14,930 square feet), 

France was the principal source of sup- 
ply in the trade tin wire heddles, of which 
a total of 4,003,000 pieces were imported 
in December. The French shipments to- 
taled 1,855,000 pieces, with Switzerland 
supplying 1,840,000 pieces, and Germany 
308,000 pieces. Wood screw imports to- 
taled 16,247 gross ($1,855)—15,704 gross 
($1,646) coming from Sweden, 521 gross 
($168) from France, and 22 gross ($41) 
from Czechoslovakia, 
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Bill Increasing Fund for Agriculturey¥ 
Is Reported by Senate Committee 


Mr. McNary to Call Up First Supply Measure ‘When 
Debate on Tariff Lags’ 


The annual agricultural appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1931, carrying a 
total of $153.648,227, was reported ' to 
the Senate Feb. 4, the first of the supply 
bills to reach the Senate. ~ 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, who reported the 
measure, cones that ‘Chane first 
° tunity, when there is a lagging or 
anes in debate on the tariff bill, the 
unfinished business, I shall ask for its 
consideration.” The bill (H. R. waety 


| passed the House Dec. 20, 1929. 


The Seffite bill carries an increase of 
$368,557 over the total of $153,284,670 
in the House bill. It exceeds the ap- 
propriations of 1930 by $8,966,673 and 
estimates for a 3 ed The in- 
creases are repor as follows: 

For the Weather Bureau, $40,000, of 
which $10.000 is for a frost warning serv- 
ice and $30,000 for ipformation concern- 
ing air navigation, such as the height 
of ceiling. 

For the Bureau of Plant Industry, $87,- 
500, of which $20,000 is for investiga- 
tions concerning the study and develop- 
ment of seed and the propagation of the 
best type of long staple cotton. 


Fund Provided for Study 
Of} New Rubber Sources 


$20,000 for investigations relative to | 
possibilities of rubber from the hevea 
tree in Florida, Canal Zone, Central 
America and West Indies. 

$12,500 for tobacco investigations in 
South Carolina. 

$5,000 for testing sugar-cane varie- 
ties for adaptations to Louisiana. 

$10,000 for date growing and cabbage 
and onion disease investigation. 

$20,000 for the study of acid tolerant 
leguminous crops in southeastern States. 

For the Forest Service, $80,500, of 
which $25,000 is for a North Dakota sub- 
station; $10,500 for southern hardwood 
investigations; and %15,000 for norther 
Georgia investigations. 


Exports of Rubber 
Tires Gain in 1929 





a 

$15,000 for investigations of the pulp 
possibilities of softwood. 

$25,000 for study of methods of pre- 
venting forest devastation. 

For the Bureau of Entomology, $44,- 
500, of which $8,800 is for investigations 
of the pea weevil and bean beetle. 


Campaign Is Planned 
Against Sugar-cane Borer 


$10,000. for the importation and colo- 
nization of sugar-cane borer parasites, 

$5,000 for study of insect pests of con- 
fections and nut meats. 5 

$10,600 for bee culture and apiary man- 
agement. 

For the Biological Survey, $76,157, of 
which. $7,000 is for the production of 
fur-bearing animals. 

$4,157 for laboratory work in id Mitifi- 
cation of birds and mammals, 

$40,000 for investigations: concern- 
ing destruction of young wild ducks by 
sea gulls. 

$25,000 for establishment of musk- 
oxen industry in Alaska. 

For the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, $60,000, of which $50,000 is for 
the grading and inspection of tobacco. 

$10,000 to extend the market news 
service to the Oregon State Agricultural 


i College. 


the appropriation for a-soil erosion s 
tion in the Pacific Northwest. It was 
recommended that a proviso relating to 
the public roads research laboratory 
building be stricken from the bill. 


Duty on Crude Tale 


The Committee decreased by on oe 


5 


1 


Is Ordered Reduced | 


United States Customs Court 
Reverses Ruling of Coll¢c- 
tor on Importer’s Protest 


New York, Feb. 4.—Tale, taken from 
the ‘quarries in blocks weighing from 
200 to 300 kilos, and for the purposes 


of economic transportation sawed to 
sizes up to 30 or 40 kilos, are dutiable 


| under the provisions of paragraph 209, 


Increase in Shipments of! 
Automotive Goods Nearly | 


5 Per Cent Over Last Year'| 


By Harry Newman’ | 
Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 

The value of United States exports 
of automotive rubber goods for. 1929 
amounted to $43,092,441, an increase of 
nearly 5 per cent as compared with 
$41,203,869 for 1928. 

The a gate volume of all automo- 
tive rubber goods for 1929 undoubtedly 
established record high figures in the his- 
tory of the United States rubber goods 
exports, the market price, however, being 
affected by the low price of crude rubber. 
The reduced unit values of all items, ex- 
cept miscellaneous casings and tubes, 
emphasize more conclusively this ten- 
dency. 


. 


Reasons for Increase 


The general value increase of 5. per 
cent was effected almost solely by pneu- 
matic tires. Exports of casings for pleas- 
ure cars, trucks and busses mbnifested 
an advance in value of 7 per cent, while 
casings and inner tubes for motorcycles, 
bicycles, airplanes and other vehicles reg- 
istered an increase of 255 per cent. The 
latter advance was probably brought 
about by increased trade of airplane cas- 
ings and tubes which are allocated in 
this class. ; 

Exports of solid rubber tires tor trucks 
declined in value by 30 per cent, but the 
large increase in exports of truck and 
bus casings of 6 inches and over coun- 
teracted fully the decrease in solids. 
Other solid-tire exports also registered a 
corresponding decline in both volume and 
value. * ‘ . 

Exports of automobile casings during 
1929 amounted to 2,979,438 units, of 
which 293,502 were truck and bus sizes. 
Although volume broke all previous} 
records, it did not attain the height which 
foreign trade experts estimated at the 
beginning of last year, principally be- 
cause exports to Europe were less than 
was expected. European distributors of 
Américan. tires anticipated a greatly in- 
creased market during 1929 and there- 
fore during the latter part of 1928 placed 
unusually heavy orders with the Amer- 
ican companies, with the result that ex- 
ports reached almost phenomenal figures 
during the first three months of 1929. 
Various unforeseen cdnditions, however, 
curtailed the anticipated consumption. 


Cold Hurts European Sales 

The severe Wirter experienced) 
throughout all Europe was the cause of 
many cars being garaged for a longer 
period than usual, and as the coldness 


| sessment at 1 cent per pound, urde 





continued well into the Spring, it pre- 
vented the movement of motor vehicles 
in northern Europe until almost Summer. 
As a consequence many tires were pre- 
served during the Winter which reduced 
replacement requirements in the Spring, 
and by Summer many distributors were 
overstocked. 5 

Another factor which ‘had a restraint 
upon the United States trade in tires 
was the use of subsidiary factories of 
American companies in Canada, the 
United Kingdom, France and Australia, 
in filling ordérs not only in these coun- 
tries, but also in other export markets 
where economy and quick service make it 
desirable. 

Fifty-four per cent of the total volume 
of tires and exported to 11 countries, 
each taking a volume in excess of 100,- 
000 units. Argentina was again the out- 
standing market, leading its runner-up, 
Mexico, by a wide ‘margin. 


Nomination for Marshal 
In Connecticut Approved 


The nomination of Jacob Walters to 
continue as United States marshal in 
Connecticut was unanimously approved 
by a Senate Judiciary subcommittee Feb. 
8, after a brief hearing during which 
the appointee was questioned on the pro- 
hibition act. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman of the Committee, ascer- 
ae from the witness that/he did not 

rink, 


tariff act of 1922, as crude talc, at the 
rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 
the United States Customs Court has 
just ruled, in sustaining a protest of 
Lunham & Moore. The collector ee 
the 
same paragraph, as talc, cut or sawed, 
or in blanks, crayons, cubes, disks, or 
other forms, is reversed by the court. 
Judge Young writes the opinion. (Pro- 
test 270605-G-48772-27.) 

The Scruggs-Vandevoort-Barney Dry 
Goods Company, of St. Louis, has just 
obtained a ruling from the United States 
Customs Court at New York involving 
the definition of straight hemstitching 
as applied to imported wearing apparel. 
Certain dresses, with openwork effects, 
completed by drawing together, in snigil 
clusters, the loose threads therein Py 
plain ordinary hemstitching on each side 
of the openwork, were classifiéd by the 
collector under paragraph 1430, tariff act 
of 1922, as articles from which threads 
have been omitted, drawn, punched or 
cut to produce openwork, and duty im- 
posed at the rate of 75 per cent ge 
valorem. Paragraph 14380, Judge Til#n, 
of the customs court, points out, excepts 
from the 75 per cent rate articles where 
the openwork is produced by straight 
hemstitching. The dresses in question, 
the court concludes, were ornamented 
with openwork produced by ordinary or 
straight hemstitching and therefore were 
—e classified under paragraph 

30. 

The dresses in -question, composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, are 
held dutiable at 35 per cent, under para- 


jgraph 919, and the dresses .composed 


wholly or in chief value of linen at the 
same rate under paragraph 1017, 

(Protest 92606-G-15953.) 

Sustaining a protest of American Blue- 
friesveem, Inc., the customs court finds 
that copper clad wire, coated with borax, 
assessed by the collector at 35 per ent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 316, tariff 
act of 1922, should have been taxed@at 
25 per cent ad valorem, plus 2-10 of 1 
cent per pound, under paragraph 316, 
act of 1922, as coated wire. (Protest 
132262-G-51305-25.) 


“SAILING OLYMPIC 
TONIGHT STOP 
ARRIVE PARIS 
FOR MEETING 
FRIDAY” 


Rests like to sail on the great 
express liner Olympic because it en- 
ables them to round out a full week |’ 
at the office and still keep appoint _ 
ments in London or Paris the follow 
ing weekend. . 

No time need be lost on the run. 
Dictate to your heart’s content. Keep 
in touch with the market and with 
your office by radio. 

In addition’ to the Olympic, we of: 
te. the Majestic, world’s larges’ ship, 
Homeric and many others. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, 
or any authorised steamship a, en 


WHITE SvVAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTI. TRANSPORT 
INTERNE TIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPA 
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Federal Court Decisions 


Rill for Patent Dismissed for Failure 
To Conform to Procedure Requirement 


Lack of Adverse Decision on Appeal to Higher Tribunal 
Held to Be Bar Under Amended Provision 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Relative to the main- 


tenance of suits to compel the issuance 


of patents.on applications involved in| 


interferences in the Patent Office when 
section 4915 of the Revised Statutes was 
amended in 1927, the District Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio has held 
that no action will lie under section 4915 
in the district court by a party to an 
interference who took an appeal to the 
Commissioner of Patents, which was de- 
cided after the 1927 amendment, but took 
no. appeal to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, when it has 
— of appeals from the Patent 
ice, 


Before the amendment of 1927, the) 


opinion explains, an action Under sec- 
tion 4915 could be brought only after 
apagy! from the Commissioner of Pat- 
en the court of appeals. Under the 
amendment, the action can be brought 
only after a decision of the Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office from which 
no appeal is perfected to the appellate 
court, now the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. 


FRANK A. FAHRENWALD ET AL. 


v. 

FRANK T. COPE ET AL. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Equity No. 2511. 

n\motions to bill and counterclaim. 

; Opinion of the Court 

- * "Jan. 9, 1980 

West, District Judge—in paragraph 
2 of their bill, plaintiffs allege that the 
suit is brought under R. S. Sec. 4915, 
as amended by the act of Mar. 2, 1927, 
to obtain the grant of a patent after 
refusal thereof by the Commissioner of 
Patents. The bill alleges that in the 
Patent. Office an interference was de- 
clared between the plaintiff Fahrenwald 
and the defendent Cope on Mar. 26. 
1925. On May 27, 1926, the examiner of 
interferences awarded priority to Cope 
o% counts 1 and 3, and to Fahrenwald 
of counts 2 and 4. On appeal by both 
parties, the Board of Examiners in Chief 
cn Apr. 25, 1927, affirmed the award to 
Cope of counts 1 and 3, and to Fahren- 
wald of count 2, but reversed the award 
of count 4 to Fahrenwald and gave this 
latter to Cope. On Apr. 30, a few days 
before the act of Mar. 2, 1927 went into 
effect, Cope appealed, and a day or two 
after said act became effective, Fahren- 


taken to the Commissioner of Patents, 
who rendered his decision Nov. 26, 1927. 


affirming the Examiners in Chief and | 
arene priority of counts 1, 3 and 4)! 
to 


ope and of count 2 to Fahrenwald. 
Cope thereupon appealed to the Court 
of Appeals of the 
lumbia under authority of section 9 of 
the act of Feb. 9, 1893. 
did not appeal, but endeavored to have 


t Is). 
wald also appealed, both appeals being | Gi. apoews) 





Fahrenwald | 


2911, as amended, of his (Fahrenwald’s) 
election to have further proceedings con- 
ducted as provided in R. S. 4915 as 
amended. Not succeeding in this effort, 
he and his licensee filed this suit on Jan. 
81, 1928. 

Defendants’ answer challenges juris- 


| diction of the court to entertain the suit 


under amended section 4915, which it is 
averred did not apply to Fahrenwald’s 
proceedings; sets up the general defense, 
and also a counterclaim. The counter- 
claim seeks a patent to Cope embracing 
count 2, which the Commissioner of 
Patents awarded to Fahrenwald. Plain- 
tiffs have answered the counterclaim, 
among other defenses stating that while 
defendants maintain their appeal in the 
court of appeals, their counterclaim can 
not to be maintained in this court. The 
counterclaim @ontains no averment that, 
the court of appeals has reached a de- 
cision on the appeal of Cope. 

Both parties moved that the points of 
law involved, which points the court con- 
strues to mean the jurisdiction of the 
bill and counterclaim, and the legal suf- 


|fiency of each, might be called up and 


disposed of before final hearing; and 
these questions have been argued and 
elaborately briefed. 


Previous Adverse 
Decision Required ‘ 


Amended section 4915, undér which the 
plaintiffs bring this suit, contemplates a 
prior decision by the newly created 
Board of Appeals, adverse to the com- 
plainant. 
contemplates such adverse decision of 
the Board of Appeals as a condition of 
the right of a party defeated in an inter- 
ference to appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia (Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals). 

The fact that the decision from which 
Cope appealed to the court of appeals 
was rendered by the Commissioner of 
Patents and not by the Board of Appeals, 
was sufficient reason for the retention 
of the appeal by the appellate tribunal, 
notwithstanding Fahrenwald’s notice 
given under section 4911 as amended. 

Before a party defeated in an interfer- 
ence proceeding can file his. bill in equity 
undér amended section 4915, he must 
show that no appeal has been taken from 


| the decision of the Board of Appeals to 


the court of appeals (customs and pat- 
Or, if taken, that it was 
dismissed prior to decision. Before the 
amendment a suit in equity+would lie 
only after an unsuccessful appeal to the 
court of appeals. As Fahrenwald failed 
to take this latter appeal, he could not 
have and is not claiming a right to main- 


a to | tain his present suit under the old law; 
District of Co-| 


and as his bill does not aver that he pur- 
sued the legal remedy provided for him 
by the new law, resulting in an adverse 


| decision by the Board of Appeals, he is 


Cope’s appeal dismissed through the| not entitled to maintain his suit under 


filing of a notice under R. 


j& 


6 © 1930, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co, 


S. the amendatory act, this right being 


So also R. S. 4911, as amended, | 


} But what the c 
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‘Interferences . 


plainly conditioned upon the existence of 
such an adverse decision. 
On May 2, 1927, when the act of Mar. 
2 became effective, Fahrenwald’s appeal 
to the Examiners in Chief had been heard 
and decided, but he had not appealed 
from that decision, although the time for 
appeal had not expired. Section 15 of 
the amendatory act provides that in such 
cases appeals and other proceedings may 
be taken under the statutes then in force, 
| which, for this purpose, are continued in 
' effect ithstanding the amendments, 
| Fahrenwald certainly had the right, 
therefore, to appeal to the Commissioner, 
and this right he exercised. He had the 


| further right to appeal from the decision | 


of the Commissioner to the tourt of ap- 

eals, but this he failed to do. Had he 
taken such an appeal and sustained a de- 
feat, he would have had the right to an- 
other proceeding, to wit, a suit in equity 
under R. S. 4915 as it stood prior to 
amendment. All this, I understand, his 
counsel admits. But says that the lan- 
guage near the end of section, 15 of the 
amendatory act “may be taken,” while 
it gave him these rights, did not compel 
him to exercise them; and it is his con- 
tention that the amendatory act also gave 
him the benefit of its provision, he not 
being in precisely the situation, of one 
whose appeal was then Pending and 
heard, but had not been decided by thé 
Examiners in Chief, as to which appeals 
it is agreed the new act had no effect 
whatever. 

Assuming that this highly technical 
view is correct, and that Congress in- 
tended that Cope’s appeal must be taken 
under the old law, but that Fahrenwald. | 
after using the same law to the extent | 
of appealing to the Commissiener of Pat- ! 
ents after the new law became effective, ; 
might, in his further appeals or: proceed- | 
ings, resort either to the old or the new | 
statutes at his election, with the result 
that two branches of the same case might 
be simultaneously before different tri- | 
bunals, still the fact remains that any | 
right of Fahrenwald to maintain this suit 
under the new law is conditioned as above 
stated, upon the existence of an adverse 
decision of the Board of ‘Appeals; and 
the bill alleges no such decision, 


Motion to Dismiss 
Bill Is Sustained 


The result seems to be that. Fahren- 
wald’s only available means of reaching 
the point where he coulds file a bill in 
equity was furnished by the old law, and 
that as to such “other proceedings” the 
word “may” in section 15 of the amenda- 
tory act of acai means “must.” * 





rt decides is that the 
bill, which expressly states that it is filed 
under the amended law, and that the 
Commissioner of Patents has refused the 
desired patent to Fahrenwald, fails to 
state a case, because it fails to.show that 
Fahrenwald exhausted his legal remedies 
under the new law (assuming it to ap- 
ply), or under the old law either, for | 
| that matter. \ 

Defendants’ counterclaim ig defective 
|in the same respect. It fails to allege 
| any refusal of Cope’s applicatiqn by the 
| court of appeals, which’ is made a con- | 
| dition to a suit fn equity under ‘section | 
| 4915 as it stood before amendment. 


The subject matter of both bill and 
counterclaim ‘is clearly within the juris- 





| The motion to dismiss the bill is sus- 
| tained, not for want of jurisdictiony but 
| for its failure to state facts constituting 
a cause of action im equity. As the coun- | 
terclaim is understood to be amendable, | 
defendants are given leave to amend the | 





diction of this court and the parties are 


he 


SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 


Cancellation Based 
On Mark Acquired 
By Purchase Denied 


|Failure of Assignee to Use 


Notation Acquired From 
Prior Owner Is Bar to 
Opposition to Registry. 


Failure to adopt a trade mark after its 
purchase from a prior user, slong with 
evidence of failure to use a formula pur- 
chased at the same time, have been held 
by the Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents not to entitle a petitioner for can- 
cellation of a trade mark admittedly con- 
flicting with the one purchased, to a date 
of priority as of the date of use by the 
company from whom the purchase was 
made. 


owner of the mark purchased being nec- 
éssary in view of the date of the regis- 


\tedly confusingly , 
A showing of right under the first | are of the same character possessing the 
lsame descriptive properties. 





tration, the decision of the examiner of 
trade mark interferences dismissing the 
petition for cancéllation was accordingly 
affirmed, 


Beverace Propucts COMPANY 


Vv. 
MILLER BECKER COMPANY. 
Commisisoner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Application for cancellation No. 1663 of 
trade mark registration issued Sept. 
28, 1926, No, 218562, for chocolate and | 
cream flavors. | 
C. L. PARKER Jr., for Beverage Prod- 
ucts Company; JOHN J. RILEY, JUNIOR 
OWENS, and WILLIAM W. ROSENZWEIG, 
for Miller Becker Company. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Jan, 18, 1930 

KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— 
This case comes on for review on appeal 
of the petitioner, Beverage Products 
Company of the decision of the exam- 
iner of trade mark interferences dismis- 
sing the petition for cancellation and reéc- 
ommending that the registration issued 
to Miller Becker Company be not can- 
celled. 

The registrant obtained registration 
on Sept. 28, 1926, No. 218562, of the 
trade mark Ace-Hy used upon carbon- 
ated, nonalcoholig, noncereal, maltless 
beverages sold as soft drinks, namely, 
chocolate cream and various fruit flavors. 

The petitioner sets up ownership and 
ee N 


before it, and I think Equity Rule 30 au- 
thorizes the counterclaim. Moore v! N. 
Y. Cotton Exchange, 270'U. S, 393; Cleve- 
land Eng. Co. v. Galion D. M. Truck Co., 
243 Fed. 405; Champion Spark Plug Co. 
v. Champion Ignition Co.. 247 Fed. 200. 


same within 10 days, or it will be stricken 





for the same reason. 
Exceptions allowed. 


= 


Ster 


Trade Marks - 


List of Recent Decisions 
Issued by Patent Office 


In the issue of Feb. 4, of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office are published 
opinions in the following patent causes: 

Ex parte Schou, Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office. 

In re repens Court of Customs 

Patent Appeals. 
* re Tobkeen, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. (IV U. S. Daily, 2822, 
Dec. 20, 1929.) , 

Condit v. Jackson Corset Co., Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
(IV_U. S. Daily, 2478, Nov. 25, 1929.) 

The same issue of the Gazette also 
announces the grant of letters patent | 
from Patent No. 1745345 to Patent No.! 
1746229, inclusive. | 


a 
rior adoption and us¢ through its pred- 
cenaeut of the notation Ace High used 
upon root beer and root beer concen- | 


trates. ‘ sae 
The marks of the parties are admit- 
‘ similar and the goods 


The ques- 
tion here to be determined is limited to 
which of the parties is the owner of the 


k 
i Business Assigned 


Both parties have taken testimony and 
it satisfactorily appears that the regis- | 
trant, whose application for registration 
was filed Feb. 4, 1926, is entitled to a 
date at least this early for its date of 
adoption and use. 

Petitioner submits in evidence an as- 
signment under date of Jan. 17, 1927, of 
the trade mark and business in con- 
nection with which it was used from the 
World Bottling Co., Ltd. This assignor, | 
as shown by the record, had adopted and 
continuously used the notation Ace High 
in connection with root beer from about 
the year 1920 until the date of the as- 
signment. The business conducted un- 
der this trade mark appears not to have 
been very large and this seems particu- 
larly true the year preceding the as- 
signment. It is claimed by petitioner, 
and there is’some evidence in support of 
this claim, that the assignment included 
a formula, stated to have been sealed 
in an envelope and to have been secret, 
under which the root beer was madé. A 
list of the customers of the assignor is 
likewise referred to as being delivered to 
the assignee company together with all 
labels, caps, or crowns, advertising mat- 
ter, ete., relating to the trade mark 
Ace High, There is no reason for 
reaching any conclusion other than 
that the assignment on its face is am- 
ply sufficient to transfer the trade 
mark, the business in connection with 
it, and the good will from the World Bot- 
tling Co., Ltc., to the petitioner company. 
The subsequent activities of the assignor 
and assignee as shown by the evidence 
have been held by the tribunal below to 
negative the contentions of petitioner 
that it is entitled to carry its date of 
ownership of the mark back of Feb. 4, 
1926, the date to which the registrant is 
entitled for adoption and use. — 

It is quite clear that the assignor con- 
tinued to sell root beer after the date of 
the assignment, under another’ trade 

mark, and in some cases without any 
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Negligence—Proximate Cause of Injury—Natural and Probable Conse- 
quences—Intervening Efficient Cause— 

Where, while plaintiff was engaged as an engineer on a train of the de- 
fendant, a plug blew out of the boiler, scalded him and compelled him to 
jump from the engine cab, landing between the rails of another track, and 
thus fracturing his leg; and, while thus incapacitated, he sustained a nervous 
shock by reason of a train approaching upon the track upon which he lay, 
held: The facts resulting in the shock constituted a continubus succession 
of events, so linked together as to make a natural whole, since the shock, 
viewed in the light of the circumstances, was not only prospectively probable 
as a result of the defendant’s negligence, but certain to follow, and thus 
was not an intervening efficient cause, and recovery, therefore, might be had 
for the shock so sustained.—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. v. McBride. (C. 
C. A. 6)—IV U. S, Daily, 3386, Feb. 5, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Jurisdiction Under R. 8S. 4915—~ 

A decision in a patent interference réndered by Commissioner of Patents 
on an appeal taken to him prior to 1927 amendment of R. S. 4915 can be 
appealed to Court of Appeals D. C. notwithstanding notice of preference for 
action under R. S. 4915 as amended, is filed by opposing party.—Fahrenwald 
et al. v. Cope et al. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3387, Feb. 5, 1930. 


Patents—Jurisdiction Under R. S. 4915— 

Action could be brought under R. S. 4915 before amendment of 1927 only 
after appeal from Commissioner to Court of Appeals D. C. and action under 
R..S. 4915 as amended in 1927 can be brought only after decision by Board 
of Appeals from which no appeal is perfected, therefore no action under 
R. S. 4915 lies by party to interference who took appeal to Commissioner, 
which was decided after 1927 amendment to R. S, 4915, but took no appeal 
to Court of Appeals D. C.—Fahrenwald et al. v. Cope et al. (D. C., N. D. 
Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily, 3387, Feb. 5, 1930. 


Patents—Practice in Courts— 

Where a party files suit under R. S. 4915 asking for patent, defendant 
may file counterclaim asking for, patent, as subject matter is within juris- 
diction of district court and cotnterclaim is proper, and although bill is 
dismissed on motion as not showing necessary prior appeals by plaintiff 
during Patent Office prosecution, defendant may be allowed to amend coun- 
terclaim to show prosecution by him of necessary prior appeals in Patent 
Office prosecution.—Fahrenwald et al. v, Cope et al. (D. C., N. D. Ohio) — 
IV U. S. Daily, 3387, Feb. 5, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Cancellation— ! 

Registration will not be cancelled at petition of one who peetons con- 
flicting mark from another prior owner who had begun use thereof prior to 
date registrant entered the field, where purchaser made no use thereof after 
the purchase.—Beverage Products Co. v. Miller Becker Co. (Comr. Pats.)— 
IV U. S. Daily, 3387, Feb. 5, 1930, 


Trade Marks— 

Where owner of “Ace High” sold trade mark and good will of business 
with receipt for making root beer but continued business, selling same prod- 
uct to same customers with no trade mark, and purchaser of trade mark 
did not sell to same trade, adopt purchased receipt nor use trade mark at 
once, nor to any appreciable extent at least until time of taking evidence, 
purchaser is not entitled to date of priority as of date of use by the seller.— 
Beverage Products Co..v. Miller Becker Co. (Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 
3387, Feb. 5, 1930. 


with that which it had previously sold | not of the same formula, yet on page 46, 


under the trade mark Ace High, and | XQ. 248, and XQ. 249, this witness twice 
these sales were to the same customers | states that there was no difference be- 
which comprised the list furnished the | tween the root beér manufactured after 
assignee company. While the witness | the assignment under the name of Bes- 
Comila, president of the assignor com-| maid and that formerly manufactured 
pany, states, page 54, XQ. 329, that the ee 
beer which was sold subsequent to the 


trade mark, which product was ee 
| 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 4.] 
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.. in a cigarette it's 


TASTE / 


Fasurons in dress may change in 
a day, but Chesterfield ‘‘comes into 
fashion,’”’ and stays there, for its un- 
failing good taste. 

Mild... not strong or harsh. . . and 
yet they “‘satisfy.’’ A cigarette with char- 
acter... not insipid or tasteless, but 
rich, spicy, fragrant. 

It is no fad, this swing to Chesterfield, 
but a sound and growing appreciation 
of good tobaccos, good blending ... in 
short, good taste— 


“TASTE above everything “ 


field 


MILD, yes . . . and 
yet THEY SATISFY 





assignment was the same flavor but was . 
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Thi 1 of Juveniles 


Released by Courts . 
Following Hearings 


Children’s Bureau Finds in 
Survey That 39 Per Cent 
Are Placed on Probation 
For Offenses 

The first national report on juvenile 
delinquency, just issued by the Children’s 


Bureau, Department of Labor, contains 
statistics on more than 40,000 cases dealt 


with by 42 courts in 15 States and dis-| 


closes that boys and girls present quite 
different delinquency problems, accord- 
ing to a statement just made public by 
the Bureau. : 

It is pointed out that two-thirds of 
the delinquent boys and almost one-half 
of the delinquent girls were living with 
both parents. Stealing, carelessness, and 


mischief were the charges against two-| 


thirds of the boys. 
Disposition of Cases 
Of the cases handled, 35 per cent were | 
dismissed or continued indefinitely, 39 
per cent placed on probation, and 15 per 
cent committed to institutions. The fui 
text of the statement follows: 


| Average Per C 
In United 


Cities of 100,000 Spend 76 


penses except interest payments, 
based upon average daily attendance, 


orally at the United States Office of Edu- 
cation Feb. 3. 


In making the study, Dr. Phillips ex- 
plained that the cities were divided ac; 
jcording to the grouping adopted by the 
United States Census Bureau in its 1920 
classification as follows: Group I con- 
|tains 68 cities with a population of 100,- 
000 or more; Group II contains 186 cities 
jhaving a population between 30,000 and 
100,000; and Group III contains 518 cities 
with a population between 10,000 and 
30,000. 

Summarizing the results of his statis- 
|tical study, Dr. Phillips made the fol- 
| lowing statement: 
| Per capita costs. including all, current 
expenses except interest payments, and 
based upon average daily attendance, 
range in cities of Group I from $59.02 
in Birmingham, Ala., to $157.37 in Yon- 





apita Cost ot 


The average — capita rae wo 
tion in 170 typical cities of the United ca $25.57 € 
States for 1928, including all current ex-| City, Ala., to $216.97 in Hibbing, Minn., 
and | with $93.12 for,an average for the group. 


was $101.19, the chief of the division of 
statistics, Frank M. Phillips, announced 


« 


. . RS 


See 
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Labor 


Education 


Per Cent for Instruction, Ac- 


cording to Chief of Statistics Division 
eee” ? ; 


|cities of Group III, the range of per 
capita costs is from $25.57 in Phenix 


The range in cities having a population 
of fewer than 10,000 is from $38.24 in 
Troy, Ala., to $181.02 in Chisholm, Minn., 
with an average of $81.32 for the group 
of 80 cities selected at random to repre- 
sent the group. 

. In 1924 the per capita cost in Group I 
| was $95.64 and in 1926, $104.82 for 35 
| cities in each year, but not for identical 
|cities. For cities of Group II the costs 
jare, $78.12 for 55 cities in 1924, and 
| $92.85 for 60 cities in 1926. For cities of 
Group III the costs are $73.90 for 55 
cities in 1924 and $85.38 for 70 cities in 
' 1926. For cities of fewer than 10,000 in 
population, 50 had a per capita cost of 
$77.39 in 1924, and 82 had a per capita 
!cost of $74.80 in 1926. Fluctuations in 
sampling may account for some of the 
differences from year to year. 

| In 1928 in cities of Group I, 3.4 per 
jcent of the cost went to general control, 
76 per cent to instruction, 10.2 per cent 
to operation, 5.4 per cent to maintenance, 
|3.3 per cent to auxiliary agencies, and 


More than 40,000 children’s cases dealt | kers, N. Y., with $113.69 for an aver-|1.7 per cent to fixed charges. For cities 


with by 42 juvenile courts in 15 States) 
are analyzed in the first national report | 
on juvenile court statistics just issued | 
by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart-| 


ment of Labor. of 


This first report is based on only a; 
small proportion of all the juvenile} 
courts in the country but cooperation in 
the plan for uniform reporting of sta-| 
tistics is steadily increasing. Indications 
are that more than 1,000 will report for) 
1929 and that the number reporting in 
1930 will be even larger. | 

The report covers only cases of de-| 
linquency and dependency and neglect, | 
the former being more than twice as| 
numerous as the latter as in many com-| 
munities dependent and neglected chil-| 
dren may be given care by a _ public| 
agency without recourse to the court. 

‘As a number of children came before, 
the courts more than once, the 28,387 | 
delinquency cases represented 25,456 
children and the 12,150 dependency and 
neglect cases 11,785 children. Of the} 
25,305 delinquent children for whom race | 
was reported 84 per cent were white and, 
16 per cent colored. The proportion of 
children who were foreign born was) 
small for all courts except New York! 
City where 15 per cent of the delinquent 
white boys and 19 per cent of the de-| 
linquent white girls and 18 per cent of 
the dependent and neglected children of | 
both sexes were foreign born. 


Effect of Desertion 


Two-thirds of the delinquent boys and 
almost one-half of the delinquent girls 
for whom whereabouts were reported | 
were living with both own parents when} 
referred to the court, and in the case of 
those reported as living with only one} 
parent, the absence of the other parent, 
in the majority of cases, was due to} 
death. Desertion was a much greater} 
factor in dependency and neglect than in} 
delinquency. More than one-third (38 per | 
cent) of the dependency and neglect cases 
were referred to court because of im- 
proper conditions in the home. More 
than one-fourth were referred for insuf- 
ficient. parental care, including lack of 
care because of illness or death of par- 
ents. : | 


Boys and girls present quite different 
delinquency problems. More than two- 
thirds of the boys were charged with 
stealing or with acts of carelessness or 
mischief. With the girls “running 
away,” “ungovernable or beyond paren- 
tal control” and “‘sex-offense”’ were the 
most frequent charges, two-thirds having 
been charged with these offenses. 

The largest percentages of boys and 
girls referred to juvenile courts on de- 
linquency charges were between 14 and 
16 years of age and the next largest per- 
centages were between 12 and 14 years 
of age. Eight per cent of the delinquent 
boys and 4 per cent of the delinquent 
girls were under 10 years of age. 

Detention Homes 

In more than half the delinquency cases 
the children were allowed to remain in 
their own homes pending hearing. De- 
tention homes and other institutions were 
used in more than one-third of the cases, 
but almost a thousand children, including 
many young children, were reported by 
26 courts as having been detained in jails 
or police stations. In a few courts such 
detention may have been only for a few 
hours. In others the children remained 
overnight or longer. 

Analysis of the disposition of the 20,- 
679 delinquency cases dealt with officially 
by the 42 courts shows that 35 per cent 
were dismissed or continued indefinitely, 
389 per cent placed on probation, and 15 
per cent committed to institutions. The 


three types of disposition used in 99 per | 


cent of the official dependency and neg- 
lect cases were commitment to institu- 
tions or child-placing agencies (in almost 
half the cases), placement under super- 
vision (the children remaining in their 
own homes) in one-fourth of the cases, 
and dismissal or indefinite continuance 
of the case. 

The 15 States in which the 42 report- 
ing courts are located are California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York. North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 


Additional Supervisors 
For Census Appointed 


Appointment of census supervisors for | 


eight districts in New Mexico, New York, 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Vir- 

ginia has just been announced by the Bu- 

reau of the Census in a statement made 
ublic by the Department of Commerce. 
he appointments follow: 

Henry A. Ingalls, Roswell, N. Mex., 
Chaves, Curry, De Baca, Eddy, Lea, Lincoln, 
Otero and Roosevelt counties, with head- 
quarters at Roswell. 

Cassius J. Logan, Albany, N. Y., Albany 
County, with headquarters at Albany. 

Charles R. Coffin, Mineola, N. Y., Nassau, 
Suffolk counties, with headquarters at 
Mineola. 

James E, Kinnison, Canton, Ohio, Holmes, 
Stark, Tuscarawas, Wayne counties, with 
headquarters at Canton. 

Cuthbert W. Smiles, Wilkes Barre, 
Luzerne County, with headquarters 
Wilkes Barre. 

Andrew F, Stevens, Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia (part of), coextensive 
Philadelphia city. Wards 16, 17, 20 to 22, 
28, 29, 32, 37, 38 and 47, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 

Ernest M. Smith, Jackson, Tenn., Chester, 
Fayette, Hardeman, Hardin, Haywood, Madi- 


Pa., 
at 


Pa., 
with 


age of 35 typical cities. The range 
for 60 typical cities in Group II is from 
$39.78 in Montgomery, Ala., to $149.51 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y., with an average 
$96.78 for the group. Among 75 


| of Group II the corresponding figures are 
3.2, 76.5, 11.3, 4, 3.4, and 1.6. For cities 
}of Group III: 3.7, 75, 11.8, 4.4, 3.4, and 
| 1.7, and for cities of fewer than 10,000 in 
| population, 5.5, 78.1, 12.2, 3.5, 3.5, and 2.2, 





Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


ficers and Employes 


H. R. 9446. Mr. Welch, Calif. Providing 
for changes in the salary rates of civilian 


positions within the District of Columbia | 


and in the field services; Civil Service. 

H. R. 9447. Mr. Celler, N. Y. To create 
a Negro industrial commission; Judiciary. 
3. 3418. Mr. George. To establish a re- 
tirement and disability service for clerks, 


». 


deputy clerks and clerical assistants of the} 


United States circuit courts of appeals and 
clerks, deputy clerks and clerical assistants 
of the district courts of the United States; 
Civil Service. > 
Title 7—Agriculture 

H. J. Res. 240. Mr. Cramton, Mich. 


ing an appropriation to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to meet an emergency 


|caused by an outbreak of the pink boll worm 


in the State of Arizona; Appropriations. 
H. R. 9448. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Authorizing 


}an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the pur- 


chase of seed, grain, feed and fertilizer to be 
supplied to farmers in the crop failure areas 
of the United States; Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 137. Mr. Wheeler. 


fertilizer for farmers in the crop failure 


| areas of Montana; Agriculture and Forestry. | 


S. 3420. Mr. Ransdell. To amend and re- 
enact the act of Aug. 11, 1916, known as the 
United States cotton futures act; Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


Title 9—Appropriations 

H. R. 9444. Mr. Tarver, Ga. 
a $5,000 appropriation for a marker on the 
site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee 
Indians prior to removal west of the Mis- 
sissippi and to commemorate its location 
and events connected with its history; 
Library. 

H. R. 9445. Mr. Esterly, Pa. To prohibit 
the sending through interstate commerce 
of unsolicited goods, wares or-merchandise; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


Title 10—Army : 

S. 3415. 
amend the “act making eligible for retire- 
ment under certain conditions, officers and 
former officers of the Army, Navy, and Mar 


rine Corps of the United States, other than} 
officers of the regular Army, Navy, or Ma-| 


rine Corps, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in the service of the 
United States during the World War, Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 3419. Mr. Bratton. To amend the act 
entitled “an act to adiust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on the 
Federal irrigation projects,” approved May 
25. 1926; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 9442. Mr. Swing, Calif. To author- 
ize the Interior Department to make engi- 


neering and economic investigations and|of conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola val- | 


studies of conditions in Palo Verde and 
Cibola valleys and vicinity on the Colorado 
River; Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 237. Mr, Bland, Va. Author- 
izing and requesting the President to ex- 
tend to foreign governments and individuals 
an invitation to join the Government and 
the people of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the 150th anniversary of the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
Va.; Foreign Affairs. 


Title 24—-Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 
S. 3411. Mr. Capper. To authorize the 
erection of a Veterans’ Bureau Hospital and 
regional office in the State of Kansas; Fi- 
nance, 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 3417. Mr. Frazier. To provide for a 
uniform system of accounts for Indian Af- 
fairs; Indian Affairs. 


. - . . * 
Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

H. R. 9435. Mr. Celler, N. Y. To amend 
the prohibition law so that physicians shall 
have the right to prescribe medicinal wines 
and liquors without limitations; Judiciary. 


T it le 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

S. 3416. Mr. Walsh, of Mont. 
Various provisions of the act of June 15, 
1917, entitled “an act to punish acts of in- 
{terference with the foreign relations, the 
| neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
| United States to punish espionage, and better 
}to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
| States (40th Statutes at Large, Page 217); 
| Judiciary. 
| §&, 3426. Mr. Goff. Prescribing the pro- 
|cedure for forfeiture of vessels and ve- 
|hicles under the customs, navigation, and 
|Internal Revenue laws; Judiciary, 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 


| -S. 3414. Mr. Howell. To provide for the 
| Settlement of damage claims arising from the 
construction of the Petrolia-Fort Worth gas- 
pipe line; Claims. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 
| H. J. Res. 236. Mr, McCormack, Mass. 


Sig, 


son, McNairy counties, with headquarters 
}at Jackson. 
| Joseph D. Harpine, Winchester, Va., Clarke, 
Frederick, Greene, Madison, Page, Kappa- 
hannock, Shenandoah, Warren counties, with 
headquarters at Winchester. 
George D. Robinson, Deming; 
Dona Ana, Grant, Hidalgo, Luna, Sierra, Cat- 
jron and’ Socorro counties in New Mexico. 


Mak- | 


d Authorizing | 
an appropriation for loans for seed, feed and | 


To authorize | 


Mr. Grundy (for Mr. Reed). To| 


Repealing | b 


N: Mex.’ 


in Congress: 


| Establishing a commission for the partici- 
pation of the United States in*the observ- 


jing of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
}in connection with such observance; Rules. 

H. J. Res. 238. Mr. Clancy, Mich. To 
provide for the observance of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 239. Mr. Bland, Va. Providing 
for the participation of the United States 
in the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
}of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis on Oct. 19, 
1781, and authorizing an appropriation to 
|be used in connection with such celebra- 
|tion; Library. 
S. J. Res. 135. Mr. 


Swanson. Authoriz- 





| foreign governments and individuals an in- 
| Vitation to join the Government and people 
| of the United States in the observance of the 
150th anniversary of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va.; Library. 


S. J. Res. 136. Mr. Swanson. Providing | V@lid.bases for comparisons of earnings | 
for the participation of the United States |in 1928 with earnings in 1921 and 1925, 


in the celebration of the 150th anniversary 


ing and requesting the President to extend to | 


ments and Government Of- j ance of the 300th anniversary of the found- | 





of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the sur- | 


|render of Lord Cornwallis on Oct. 19, 1781, 
and authorizing an appropriation to be 
ased in nnection with such celebration; 
Library. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, | 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 9441. Mr. Schafer, Wis. To amend 
the World War veterans’ act, regarding sur- 
|render of gratuities and pensions in con- 
|nection with benefits from World War vet- 
|erans’ act; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


_ H.R. 9407. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Authoriz-/ 
ing Secretary of the Treasury to accept title | 
|to certain real estate subject to reservation | 
of mineral rights in favor of the Blackfeet | 
Tride of Indians; ~Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 9408. Mr. Zihlman, Md. Regarding 
delivery of water from the District of Co- 
}lumbia to Washington Suburban Sanitary | 
Commission; District of Columbia. 

H. R. 9483. Mr. Elliott, Ind. Amending | 
the act authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
;Merece to purchase a site for, build and 
;equip a constant frequency monitoring 
|Tadio station building, so as to authorize 
| $80,000 for this purpose and providing site 
;may be purchased if no suitable one 
| available on Government-owned land; Pub- 
| lie Buildings and Grounds. | 


litle 43—Public Lands . 


S. 3413. Mr. Johnson. To authorize the 
| Secretary of the Interior to make engineer- 
}ing and economic investigations and studies 





leys and vicinity on the Colorado River; 
| Commerce. 

S. 3435. Mr. Frazier (by request). To 
| authorize an appropriation for purchasing 
20 acres for addition to the Hot Springs 
Reserve on the Shoshone or Wind River 
| Reservation, Wyo.; Indian Affairs. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. 3399.. Mr. Bingham. To amend section 
2(e) of the air commerce act of 1926, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Commerce to in- 
vestigate air transport accidents, and re- 
|quiring reports thereon; Commerce. 


| Changes of Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government ‘Of- 
ficers and Employes 


H. R. 5713. Fixing the salaries of officers 
and members of the Metropolitan police 
force and fire department of the District 
of Columbia. Reported to House Feb, 4, 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. J. Res. 32. To amend joint resolution 
entitled, “To provide for eradication of pink 
ollworm and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor,” approved May 21, 1928. Passed 
House Feb. 3. 

S. 3030. Amending an act providing for 
further development of agricultural exten- 
sion work. 


Title 16—Conservation 


_H. R. 6130. To exempt the Custer Na- 
tional Forest from operation of the forest 
homestead law. Reported to House Feb, 4. 


and Intercourse 


_H. J. Res. 207. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion to defray expenses of participation by 
the Government of the United States in the 
Inter-American Congress of Rectars, Deans, 
and Educators in general, to be held at 
Habana, Cuba, on Feb, 20, 1930. Passed 
House Feb. 3. 

_H. J. Res, 229. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of participation 
by the Government of the United States in 
the Inter-American Conference on Bibliog- 
raphy to be held at Habana, Cuba, on Feb. 
26, 1930, Passed House Feb. 3. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 





&. 3371, Changes in the time and place of | 


iy 


| 


is | 


Reported to the House Feb, 4.| 


Title: 22 — Foreign Relations | 


18. 8. 
| York, N. Y., about Feb. 15; to c. f. o. U 


missioned. 


|meeting of the district courts in Michigan. 


| Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 





‘National Defense 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Methods of Producing Paper 
Improved by Federal Research 


Laboratory and Semicommercial Mill. Maintained to 
Test Products and to Study Industrial Processes 
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Topic I—Industry: Paper, Printing, and Related Industries 


Low Wage Standard 


With Limited Prices 


Labor Department Questions 
Adequacy of Weekly Me- 
dian of $12 Paid by Five- 
and-Ten-Cent Chains 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


median—or middle point—of the earn- 
ings for a week in the last quarter of 
1928 of slightly over 6,000 girls in 179 
limited price stores scattered throughout 
18 States and 5 additional cities. 

Only, 7 per cent of the girls earned as 
much as $18, while 70 per cent earned 
less than $15, and 25 per cent less 
than $10. 


Wage Standards Differ 
Fixed selling prices irrespective of lo- 
cality are a well known policy of the | 
chain system, but it is apparent from the 
Women’s Bureau figures that wage stand- 
ards differ from State to State. In Cali- | 


fornia, for example, the median was $16, 
the minimum wage permitted by law for 
experienced workers in the State. Michi- 
gan with a $15 median and Kentucky 
with a $14 ranked next. The median of 
$8.80 for Maryland was the lowest for 
any State, but a $9 median was reported 
for six—Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Mis- | 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
The other States included in the survey, | 
with their medians, are as follows: Ar- 
kansas, Florida, and Oklahoma, $10; Del- 
aware and Rhode Island, $11; Ohio, $12, | 
and Missouri and New Jersey, $13. 


In the five additional cities median 
earnings were $12 in Boston, $13 in 
Indianapolis, $14 in New York City and 
Milwaukee, and $18 in Chicago. 

The low wage figures shown in the re- 
port to be typical of the industry seem 
out of harmony with such sound economic 
policies as overhead savings due to cen- 
tralized purchasing and quantity buying, 
rapid sales turnover, small profits on 
articles sold in big volume, buying and 
selling on the cash basis, abolishing de- 
livery cost and adveygising expense— 
features of these stores also stressed in 
the bulletin. ; 

The phenomenal increase in sales— 
one chain reporting a 350 per cent in- 
crease from 1912 to 1927, is not paral- 
leled by any striking advance in wages 
in the lasé few years, according to the | 
report. 


Stores Suffer by Comparison 
In a few States the data secured give 





Miss Pidgeon points out. Some reduc- 
tion is shown in 1928 in the proportions 
of women receiving the lowest rates, but | 
no positive indication is given of a gen- | 
eral increase in the groups having rates | 
or earnings in the highest ranges. | 

Limited price stores suffer by com- 
parison with most other industries in the | 
matter of wage standards, the “bulletin | 
shows, the claim being supported by 
statistics available for 15 States. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact’ that while the 
limited price department store has to 
contend with inexperienced and shifting 
labor and that some chains endeavor to 
mitigate in a small degree the low wage 
by some form of bonus or vacation sys- 
tem, nevertheless the standards of pay- 
ment are very low indeed in comparison 
with those in many other industries in 
whatever State or year studied. 

That the different 5-and-10-cent chains 
are not all plated and engraved with the 
same wage standards is another fact 
brought out by the acid test of the 
analyses made in the study. Of five 
chains compared, wage rates in one 
tended to be consistently lower and those 
in another consistently higher than was 
the case with the remaining three chains. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Selah M. La Bounty, det. Offr. in 
Chg., Nav. Reserve Section, 4th Nav. Dist., 
Philadelphia, Pa., about Apr. 25; to U. S. 
S. Arkansas. 

Lt. Jasper T. Acuff, det. Naval Academy 
about May 29; to command U.S. S. R-18. | 

Lt. George M. Brooks, det. U. S. S. S-44 
about May 16; to a submarine of Subm. 
Div. 11. 

Lt. Ralph E. Hanson, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Hampton Roads, Va., about May 23; to 
command U. §. S, 0-2. 

Lt. George G. Herring Jr., det. Naval 
Academy about May 29; to command U. 
&..S. R-3, 

Lt. Edmund Kirby-Smith Jr., det. Naval 
guagemy, Ghee May 29; to command U, 
Lt. August Logan, det. Navy Yard, New 


8. S. Northampton and on board when com- 


Lt. John B. McDonald Jr., det. U. S. S. 
iin, 


Passed Senate Feb. 4 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
_H. R. 7491. Agricultural appropriation 
bill. Passed House Dec. 20, 1929. Reported 
to Senate Feb. 4. 


gable Waters 
The following bridge bill has passed the 
House: H. R. 7497. 
The following bridge bill has been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 875, 
The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: 8. 33871, H. R. 6149. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. J. Res. 98. To grant authority for 





erection of a permanent building at the 
headquarters of the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., with authoriza- 
tion for $350,000 as part of the United States 
Government contribution. Passed Senate 
Dec. 16, 1929. Passed House, amended, Feb. 
. R Senate accepted House Amendment 
eb, 4, 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 4813, Extending the period of time 
for homestead entries on the Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Indian reserva- 
tions. Passed House Feb, 3. 


Title 47 — Telegraphs, Tele- 
phones, and Radiotele- 
graphs 


8S. 3152. For construction of a cable and, 
sewer under the Grand River at Grand 
Rapids, Mich, Passed Senate Jan. 29. Passed 
House Feb. 3. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
H. J. Res, 170. Providing for a study 
and review. of the policies of the United 
States in Haiti. Passed House Dec. 48, 
Passed Senate Jan. 22. House and Senate 
agreed to amendments Feb, 4, 


AvurHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
ENT BY THE UNiTeD States DAILY 


PusLisHep WitHovuT Co 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Industry. 


By B. W. Scribner, 


Chief, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards 


N THE paper section of) the Bu- 
reau of Standards are personnel 
and equipment which make possi- 

ble a wide variety of useful services 
to the public, 


It has the complete laboratory fa- 
cilities required for the wide range 
of testing dealt with in developing 
paper quality standards and a com- 
plete semicommercial paper mill where 
studies of paper-manufacturing prob- 
lems are made. 

* * ~ 


To obtain accurate results in mak- 
ing physical tests of paper, paper 
must be tested under constant atmos- 
pheric conditions of temperature and 
humidity, as it is very susceptible to 
changes in these conditions. 


For this reason, all such testing 
is done in special rooms which have 
“manufactured weather,” that is the 
air is cleansed and so treated that 
the temperature and humidity remain 
practically constant. Other laboratory 
facilities are available for the wide 
variety of chemical and optical testing 


required. 


=»: * 


yw THE sergicommercial paper mill, 
raw materials can be turned into 
paper and the paper further processed 
if desired. There are machines for 
cutting and dusting fibrous raw ma- 
terials, for cooking. them, and for 
bleaching and beating the fibers. 


The Fourdrinier paper machine makes 
a sheet of paper 26 inches wide, and 
while it is small as compared with 
its commercial brother, it is large 
enough, as is all of the paper-making 
equipment, to yield entirely practical 
resuits. For further treatments of the 
paper, a supercalender for imparting 
a high glaze, and equipment for coat- 
ing and. impregnating paper are 
provided. . 


ok 


s * * 


While the paper section serves as a 
testing laboratory for the  Govern- 
ment, and to some extent for the pub- 
lic, its main function is research on 
paper problems. 


It tests annually over 2,000 samples 
of papers delivered to the Government 
to find if they comply with the pur- 
chase specifications. The testing for 
the public is limited to special cases, 
as there are a number of excellent 
commercial testing laboratories which 
specialize in paper testing. The Bu- 
reau acts as a referee ‘where test 
results are @isputed, makes check 
tests to assist in determining the ac- 
curacy of test results secured by 
other laboratories, and sometimes 
makes tests to assist it in answering 
an inquiry or to add to its fund of 
paper information. 

* 2 © 


‘THE information service on paper 

has reached considerable propor- 
tions. During the cole year replies 
were made to over 1,800 inquiries on 
paper, some of them requiring tests or 
experiments in order to obtain the 
required information. 


A large number of visitors call 
either for discussion of some particu- 
lar problems they may have, or to 
inspect the paper equipment. These 
personal contacts are welcomed, as 
more thorough information can be 
given in this way than by correspon- 


dence, 


* ¢ * 


The researches deal mainly with 
testing methods, development of speci- 
fications of quality, and studies of 
paper-making materials and processes. 
As the Bureau is a research laboratory 


for the Government, special researches 
related to Government activities are. 
“sometimes made. These usually yield 
some information of industrial value. 


The industrial researches are_ se- 
lected with consideration of the advice 
of the particular branch of the in- 
dustry affected in order that the prob- 
lems selected may yield the greatest 
bnefit to all concerned. Following are 
details of the various paper researches, 
including some typical examples. 


cd * * 

PROGRESS in the development of 

quality specifications for paper is 
dependent\to a large extent on the 
progress made in the development of 
means of measuring quality. For this 
reason considerable attention is given 
to improvement of paper-testing 
technic. 


The results of the Bureau’s re- 
searches on paper-testing standards 
are made very effective through close 
cooperation with the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, in the development of official as- 
sociation testing methods. These 
methods are accepted generally as 
standards. 

* *~ * 

Test methods and, in some cases, 
test instruments required to apply the 
methods, have been originated in all 
branches of paper testing. The design 
of some of the commercial testing in- 
struments has heen improved through 
studies made of them, and in some in- 
stances better means of calibrating 
and adjusting them have been devised. 


A study was made for several years 
on methods of testing the degree of 
sizing of ‘writing paper—the property 
which makes the paper resistant to 
writing ink. In spite of the existence 
of over 30 methods proposed for this 
purpose, none of them was found to 
be adequate, and two new methods 
were orginated which are now in com- 
mon use in the industry. The “Curl 
Sizing Tester” was devised for the 
application of one of the methods, 

* * a 


IMILARLY, a number of other 

methods and instruments have been 
originated. In the field of fiber- 
composition determination, the Lofton- 
Merritt method for differentiating be- 
tween unbleached sulphate and sul- 
phite fibers is the standard procedure. 
A series of charts showing the color 
reactions of the common paper-making 
fibers with the various stains used 
for their identification was prepared 
These charts have extensive use as 
reference standards in the identifica- 
tion of fibers. 


Devices have been developed for 
measuring the opacity of paper, for 
finding its resistance to surface wear, 
for conditioning it preparatory to 
testing, for measuring the expansion. 
of paper boards, and for calibrating 
the instrument commonly used to de- 
termine folding endurance of paper. 

2 * * 


Considerable progress has been made 
in the improvement of methods used 
in the determination of the purity. of 
paper celluloses, which is of im- 
portance in judging the permanence of 
paper. 

The bursting test is the test for 
strength most commonly used in this 
country. At the request of a manu- 
facturer of a bursting strength tester, 
a study was made of several variables 
present in the usual form of tester, 
which led to improvements in the de- 
Sign of such instruments and increased 
their accuracy. 


In the third article under the subtopic “Paper, Printing, and Related Indus- 
tries,’ B. W. Scribner, chief of the paper section, Bureau of Standards, will 
continue his discussion of research on paper production. 


(Published by permission of the Director, Bureau of Standards. Not subject to copyright.) 


Arizona about June 1; to Nav. War College, 
Newport, R. I. 
Lt. Joseph 
Puget Sound, Wash., 

U. S. S. Noa. 

Lt. Ralston B. Vanzant, det. Naval Acad- 
emy about May 29; to command U. S. S. R-10. 

Lt. Charles F. Waters, det. command U. 
S. S. S-42 about June 10; to Subm. Base, 
New London. 

Lt. Julian D. Wilson, det. Naval Academy 
about June 5; to U. S. S. Arizona. 

Lt. August V. Zaccor, det. U. S. 8, S-26 
about May 29; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Jose 'M. Cabanillas, det. U. S. S. 
S-3 about May 29; to Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md. 

Lt. (jg) Daniel N. Cone Jr., det. U. S. S. 
S-24 about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Dwight H. Day Jr., det. command 
U. S. S. 0-10 about May 29; to Naval 
Academy. { 

Lt. (jg) Thomas F. Kelly, det. U. 8S. S. 
S-26 about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Frederick K. Loomis, det. U. S. 8. 
S-47 about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) John R. McKinney, det. U. 8. S. 
Trenton about Mav 20; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. (jg) James H. Thach Jr., det. staff 
Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, 
about May 25; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) John M. Will, det. U. S, S. S-47 
about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Ens. Clarence M. Bowley, det. U. S. Ss. 
Utah about May 23;, to temp. duty Nav. Air 
Sta.,. Pensacola. , 

Ens. Edwin B. Dexter, det. U. S. S. Okfa- 
homa about Mar. 23; to Nav. Air Sta., Pen- 
sacola, temp. duty. 

Ens. Robert B. Dilis, to duty Subm. Base, 
New London, Conn. 

Ens. Robert C. Perden, William W. Shea, 
Jesse J, Underhill, det. U. S. S, New York 
about Mar. 23; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Lts. (jg) Kenneth M. McLaren, William 
K. Mendenhall Jr., det. Naval Academy 
about Mar. 8; to Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 

Lt. (jg) David L. Nutter, det. U. 8. 8. 
Texas about May 22; to Naval Academy, 


about Mar. 29; to 


Lt. (jg) Selden B. Spangler, det, Nav. Air} 


Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. about May 15; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lt.. (jg) Frederic 8. Withington, det. 
Naval Academy about Mar, 8; to Navy Yard, 
Wash., D. C, 


R. Tobin, det. Navy Yard, | 





Acai? Orders 


Lt. Col, William B. Wallace, Inf., relieved 
from General Staff Corps detail, and from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind. 

Maj. Paul S. Reinecke, Eng., assigned 
to duty with Organized Reserves, Fourth 
Corps Area, in addition to other duties at 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Maj. John B. Brooks, A. C., relieved Gen- 
eral Staff Corps detail, and from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Philippine Department. 

Chap. Thomas E. Swan, assigned Fort 
Bliss, Tex., instead of Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
after foreign service. 

Ist Lt. Philip M. McRae, Inf., from Phil- 
ippine Department to Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 

lst Lt. Eugene C. Batten, A. C., from 


Rockwell Field, Calif., to Walter Reed Gen- | 


eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treat- 
ment, 

Capt. Frank Barr, Q. C., from Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to home to await retire- 
ment. 

Maj. Charles E. MacDonald, M. C., re- 
tired for disability incident to active 
service, 

Lt. Col. Ursa M. Diller, Q, C., from Co- 
lumbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio, to 
Hawaiian Department. 

lst Lt. Newman H. Cherry, Q. Cy from 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Graves B. McGary, Q. C., from 
Philippine Department to Normoyle quar- 
termaster depot, San Antonio, Tex. 

1st Lt. Leonard F. Felio, Q. C., from 
Hawaiian Department to quartermaster de- 
pot, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2d Lt. James F. Olive Jr., transferred 
from Infantry to Air Corps.’ 

Ist Lt. John A. Bruckner, Inf., from Fort 
Jay, N. Y., to home to await retirement. 

Mstr. Sgt. Henry P. Russell, to be re- 
tired at State Armory, Concord, N. H., and 
sent to his home. 

Capt. Harvey Edward, Q. C., from Fort 
Adams, R. I., to Washington, D. C., duty in 
office of Quartermaster General, 
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Adam, Robert Borthwick. The R. B. Adam 
library relating to Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
his era. 3 v., illus. N. Y., Oxford univ. 
press, 1929. 30-1282 

American library in Paris, ine. Reference 


service on international affairs... . Of- ~ 


ficial publications of European govern- 
ments; an outline pebileererny of serials 
and important monographs, including dip- 
lomatic documents, 1 by. 
government offices and ministries. om- 
piled by Jose Meyer. v 1. Paris, The 
American library in Paris, 1929. 30-1285 
Babson, Roger Ward. Business barometers 
used in the management of business and 
investment of money; a text book on ap- 
plied economics for merchants, bankgrs 
and investors, by . .. (21st ed.) 373% p. 
Babson Park, Mass., Babson’s statistical 
organization, 1929. 30-1266 
Banks college, Philadelphia. American Pit- 
manic shorthand, arranged and designed 
for use in high schools, business colleges, 
and for self-instruction, by Banks college 
(incorporated). Rev. ed.- 176 ps Phila- 
delphia, Banks pub. co., 1929. 30-1283 


British Columbia. Public library commis-'° 
- British Columbia library. 


mission. 


issued by European..,, 


survey 1927-28, conducted under the ause'0 
pices of British Columbia public library}! 
commission. 103 p. Victoria, B. C., Printed,, ,,, 


by C. F. Banfield, 1929. 30-1286 
Burke, Edmund J. Political economy, de 
signed for use in Catholic colleges, high 
schools and academies, by ... 480 p. N. 
Y., American book co., 1930. 30-1265 
Busch, Mrs. Bonnie (Melbourne). The red 
fog, by .. . and Lucia Ramsey Maxwell. 
105 p. ‘Washington, D. C., The National 
patriotic league, 1929. 
Chase, Joseph Cummings. An artist talks 
about color, by... 70 p. N. Y., Wiley, 
1930. 30-1291 
Coe, Fanny E. Founders of our country. 
Rev. ed. By... 336 p., illus. N. Y., 
American book. co., 1930. 30-1254 
Coe, Fanny E. Makers of the nation. Rev. 
ed. By... 384 p., illus. N. Y., Ameri- 
ean book co., 1930. 30-1253 
Coffey, Wilbur John. 
pamphlets written by Cedar Rapids au 
thors, comp. by... 42 p. Dubuque, i 
Columbia college library, 1930. 30-1287 
Connecticut. Chamber of commerce, Hart- 
ford. Facts about Connecticut, compiled 
and published by the Connecticut cham- 
ber of commerce, inc. 196 p. Hartford, 
1929. 30-1255 
Davie, Maurice Rea. The evolution of war; 
a study of its role in early societies, by 
é4 (Yale publications in economics, 
social science and government. I.) 391 p. 
New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1929. 
’ 30-1247 
Dyde, Walters Farrell. Public secondary ed- 
ucation in Canada, by ... (Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university. 
to education, no, 345. Published also,as 
thesis (Ph. D,.)—Columbia_ univers.) 
263 p. N.. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
univ., 1929. 30-1271 
Hull, William Isaac. The war-method and 
the peace-method; an historical contrast, 
by . 364 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell, 
1929. 30-1264 
Kendall, George Wilkins. ... Narrative of 
the Texan Santa Fe expedition, by ... 
historical introduction by Milo Milton 
Quaife. (The Lakeside classics.) 585 p. 
Chicago, Donnelley, 1929. 30-1256 
Kirkpatrick, John Ervin. College control 
in Michigan, by... . 
terfield, Preston W. Slosson, Orland 0. 
Norris. 218 p. Yellow Springs, O., The 
Antioch press, 1929, ’ 30-1273 
Knowlton, Daniel Chauncey. Motion pic 
tures in history teaching; a study of the 
Chronicles of America photoplays, as an 
aid in seventh grade instruttion, by ... 
and, J. Warren Tilton, Ph. Dj 182 p., illus. 
New Haven, Pub. for the Dept. of educa- 
tion, Yale univ., by the Yale univ. press, 
1929 30-1 


30-1267 . 


A list of books and s 


and Kenyon -L. But- + 


/ 


Contributions, - 


F 27, 
McMullen, Charles N. Cumulative chop i 
. instantly learned, imme , 


hand, by . . 

ately applied. 39 p. 

N. MeMullen, 1930. 
Nash, E. Gee. The Hansa: its history and 

romance, by ... With eighty illustra- 

tions from original surces and a sketch- 

map. 279 p., illus. London, 1929. 30-1269 


Des Moines, Ia., C. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce os 


—Volume 23, Valuation Reports. Prid 
$2.25. (8-3065 
Studies of the Efficiency of Water Purifica- 
tion Processes, IV. Report on a collective 
survey of ‘the efficiency of a selected 
group of municipal water purification 


30-1281 . 


mission of the United States, January, ah . 
) 


plants located along the Great Lakes—..,, 


Public Health Bulletin. No. 193. Public: 
Health Service, United States Treasury 
Department. Price, 20 cents. 27-27673 
Asiatic Pilot—Volume III, Coast of China, 
Yalu River to Hong Kong, Entrance In- 
cluding the Coasts of Taiwan (Formosa), 
H. O. No. 124. Hydrographic Office, De- 
partment of the Navy. Price, 90 cents. 
Unclaimed estates in the British Isles. 
United States Department of State. Price, 
5 cents. 20-26116 
Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Ma- 
chinery in Australia, New Zealand, Philip- 
pine Islands, British Malaya, and Nether- 
land East Indies—T. I. B. No. 670. Bus 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 
Wages and Hours of Labor in the Motor- 
Vehicle Industry: 
United -States Bureau of. Labor Statistics 
No. 502, United States Department of 
Labor. Price, 15 cents. 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Feb- 
ruary, 1930. Subscription price, $2.50 per 
year. (8-30967) 


State Books and” 
Publications 


Information regarding these ‘publications 
maybe obtained by writing to the,de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Ohio—Report of Federal, State, County Of- 
ficers and Departmental Information, Clare 
ence J. Brown, Secretary of State, Colum- 

bus, 1929. 

Pennsylvania—Report of the Insurance 
Commissioner of the Commonvwealth . of 
Pennsylvania, Including Fire and Marine 
Insurance, Part I, Harrisburg, 1929. 

Pennsylvania—Report of ‘the Insurance 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Including Life and Accident 
Insurance, Part II. . Harrisburg, 1929. 

lowa—Legislative Documents, Including Li- 
brary, Library Commission, Banking De- 
partment, Treasurer of State, Department 
of Health, Board of Parole, Telegraph and 
Telephone Assessments, Railroad Asses: 
ment, Pharmacy Examiners, Mine Inspe¢ 
tors, Bureau of Labor, Fish and ¥ 
Warden, Agriculture Daily and Foo 
vision, Weather and Crop Service, Ap 
rist, Historical Society, Department 
Pubjic Instruction, Volume II. Published 
by the State of lowa, Des Moines, 1929, 


30-26097 |” 
1928—Bulletin of the ~~ 


L24-440 
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Captinued Payments 
Under Compensation 


Cotensel Holds State Commis- 
sion Has Power Tempora- 
rily to Meet Situation 
Caused by Court Decision 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb. 4. 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman ren- 
dered an opinion to the State industrial 
commission Feb. 1 under which it will 
be possible for the commission to con- 
tinue payments from the workmen’s com- 


ensation fund to public employes and | 


eneficiaries, 

Suspension of payments to: injured 
public employes or beneficiaries of de- 
ceased public employes in 27 counties 
was “ardered by the commission on Jan. 
20 aceite result of a decision of the Ohio 
Supreme Court. (IV U.S. Daily, 3239.) 
Approximately 300 famiiies in Ohio were 
cut off from that part of their livelihood 
which they had derived from the State 
insurance fund. 


Under Mr. Bettman’s interpretation of)” 


the law and of the recent court decision; 


the commission, after rescinding its or- | 


der, may continue payments. “But the 
relief suggested is only temporary and 
there is urgent need for legislation,” the 
attorney general said. Need of-legisla- 
tiom to take care of the situation was 


cit@ by Mr. Bettman in a letter to Goy- | 


ernor Cooper. 


Order May Be Rescinded 


The attorney general’s opinion holds 
that the industrial commission was jus- 
tified in its recent order stopping pay- 
ments, in view of the supreme court de- 
cision, but that the commission may 
legally rescind its order and continue 
payments. 

The syllabus of Mr. Bettman’s opinion 
follows: 

“The industrial commission of Ohio 
is charged by law with the duty of mak- 
ing sypayment of compensation because 
of iPjuries received by public employes, 
or the death of such public employes, in 
the event that the political subdivision 
constituting the employer has made pay- 
ment into the State insurance fund of 
the premiums provided by law. 

“The fact that, because of statutory 
limitations upon contributions, the par- 
ticular subdivision constituting the em- 
ployer has not paid into the fund an 
amount equal to the disbursements made 
on behalf of such subdivisions, does* not 
relieve the commission of its duty to 
make payment from the State insurance 
fund to beneficiaries whose rights accrue 
by regpon of employment by such sub- 
division. so léng as there exists money 
in the State insurance fund contributed 
by public employes.” 

The situation arose when it was found 


that the maximum of 3 per cent of the} 


public pay roll which a county may pay 
into the fund is not sufficient to meet 
the disbursements necessary in some 
counties. Payments to _ beneficiaries 
have been continued for several years, 
however, some counties having paid 
— into the fund in excess Of their 
neéds. 


¢ | Counties Instituted Suit’ 

Cleveland and Cuyahoga County in- 
stituted a suit in the matter and ‘the 
State supreme court several months ago 
ruled that counties could not be assessed 
beyond their probable requirements 
merely to keep the fund solvent. To the 
congmission, according to its recent order, 
thig décision meant that even if there 
were an excess of funds, disbursements 
could not be made to one county from 
the amount collected in premiums in 
another. 

The attorney general’s view is that if 
a county pays in an amount less than 
3 per cent and that amount is sufficient 
to meet its obligations, it cannot be 
assessed any . additional améunt, even 
though it be under 3 per cent, merely to 
keep the fund solvent. But if there is 
an existing balance in the county funds— 
and there is now approximately a $1,- 
000.000 balance—the payments may be 
made from those funds, as a temporary 
arrangement. 

The permanent: remedy, Mr. Bettman 

ointed out, lies in the power of the 
egislature to remove the arbitrary limits 
of the 3 per cent maximum and permit 
the cBmmission to fix the contributions 
on actuarial basis as is now done 
witi@regard to private employers. 


Legal Solution Offered 

The attorney general also advised 
Governor Cooper that a legal way to 
solve the crisis having been found, it 
will be unnecessary to ask for an ap- 
propriation from the emergency board. 

In concluding his opinion, Mr. Bett- 
man said: 

“The industrial commission has a duty 
to perform with respect to beneficiaries 
as much mandatory as the duty which ‘it 
owes with respect to contributions. It is 
charged by .law with the duty of dis- 
bursing money from the State insurance 
fund to employes of public employers, 
and I am of the opinion, in the absence 
of categorical court decision to the con- 
trary, that the fulfillment of this stat- 
utory obligation by the continuance of 
payments at this time is legal and cannot 
impose a personal liability upon the com- 
missioners. That sucha course will lead 
to the insolvency of the fund contributed 
by ee employers reflects upon the 
wisdom of the legislation limiting the 
contribution og such employers, but could 
not, in my opinion, have the effect of 
charging the commissioners with re- 
sponsibility beyond their statutory duty. 

Legislative Relief Urged 

“It is evident that legislative relief per- 

mitting the proper apportionment of 


risks is imperative if payments are to be 
continued indefinitely, and it ig my sug- 
ee 


Payments on Insurance 
To Workers in Ohio Gain 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 4. 
Ohio, workmen, injured in industrial 
accidents, were paid compensation 
amounting to $16,650,548.98 during 1929, 
a 17 per cent increase over 1928, E, I. 
Evans, chief actuary of the Ohio indus- 
trial commission reported receytly to Will 
T. Blake, State, director of industrial 
relations. ‘The total paid in 1928 was 
$14,235,964.11. 
Last year 16 per cént more claims 
“@c filed than in 1928, the report dis- 
fot but the number of compensable 
lair, those extending beyond the stat- 
jutomy waiting period, showed a 10 per 
cent ‘Increase, 
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Self Insurance 


|Compensation for Injury or Death Due 
To Motor Vehicles Asked in New York 


Act in Ohio Allowed Bill Introduced in State Legislature W ould Require Owners 


To Become Self-insurers 


~ 


! 


A bill, assembly introductory number 
563, has been introduced in the New York 
Legislature by Assemblyman Berg, to 
provide for compensation for persona! 
injuries or death resulting from motor 
vehicle accidents. It would adopt the 
provisions of the State workmen’s com- 
pensation act as far as applicable, with a 
minimum compensation of $8 per week 
and. $1,000 for death. Payments would 
be made without regard to fault as a 
cause of the injury, except where the in- 


person. 


| Compensation would be secured by re- 
quiring all owners of motor vehicles in 
the State to take out insurance policies 
from the New York Motor Vehicle Own- 
ers’ Mutual Compensation Association or 


‘Hearing Authorized 


Policyholders of Auto Insur- 
ancé Concern Protest Ap- 
‘pointment in Indianapolis 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Feb. 4. 


seekin 
the 
sociation will be heard by William S. 
McMaster, judge of Marion Superior 
Court Four, in Indianapolis, Feb. 24. 


to set aside the receivership of 


December by a group of former policy- 
holders and Charles E. Smith, former 
agent for the reciprocal association. (IV 
U. S.,Daily, 2820.) 


It is 


11 other States are affected as former 
policyholders. 

_ Granting of the plea in the interven- 
ing petition would halt collection of as- 
sessments of one full additional premium 
from policyholders for the years 1924, 


would require an accounting of the re- 
ceiver of all assets taken /over. by him 
and of all assessments. collected by him 
to the date of the granting of the plea. 
It also would restrain the receiver from 
collecting any more assessments and 


lect the assessments which have not 
been paid. 

The petition contends the court was 
without. jurisdiction of subject matter in 
appointing the receiver; that no receiver 
could be: appointed for the association 
inasmuch as it was a reciprocal associa- 
tion, and that the court, at the time of 
Garrett Olds’ appointment as receiver, 
had no jurisdiction of the person of any 
of the defendant subscribers other than 
two, since there had been no service on 
them. 

Former Judge Elliott named Mr. Olds 
receiver in February, 1928, after action 
was brought on behalf of R. O. McAlex- 
ander, treasurer of the association. 





eee 
gestion that the situation be called forth- 
with to the attention of the next legis- 
lature. 

“It follows that the order of the com- 
mission should be rescinded and pay- 
ments continued at least until there re- 
mains no cash in the State insurance 
fund contributed by public employers. 
The need of rémedial legislation, how- 
ever, cannot be overemphasized.” 

The situation in the public employes’ 
fund in mo way affects the main body 
of the State insurence fund contributed 
by private employers for private em- 
ployes, it has been pointed out, 


-Bills Introduced 


State of South Carolina 

H. 1144. Mr. Smith. To provide compen- 
sation for employes for disability or death 
resulting from injury arising out of and in 
the course of employment; Judiciary. 

State of Mississippi 

H. C. R. 21. Mr. Lee. Proposing an 
amendment to the constitution so as to de- 
clare power distributiong, gas distributing, 
jand power ‘and gas distributing companies to 
be common vtarriers; Constitution, 

H. C. R. 22. Mr. Lee. Proposing an 
amendment to the constitution so as to re- 
quire the legislature to pass laws to prevent 
abuses, unjust discrimination, and extortion 
in all charges of power distributing, gas dis- 
tributing, and power and gas distributing 
companies; Constitution. 

H. B. 174, Messrs. Hendrick and. Snider. 
To amend section 1 of chapter 188, Laws of 
1924, so as to place the insurance commis- 
sioner on the State insurance commission 
and to fix the qualifications of the members 
of the Commission; also to amend section 
10 thereof so as to change the standard of 
profits of fire insurance companies; Insur- 
ance, 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 

H. 279. Mr. Thompson. To require all 
street cars operated by street. railway eom- 
panies in cities of the first class to be op- 
erated and controlled, by not less than two 
men, one of whom shall be the motorman and 
the other the conductor; Railroads. 

H. 295. Mr. Nickell. To require motor 
vehicles with bodies or loads wider than the 


display lights showing extreme width of the 
body or load; Motor Transportation. 

H. 308. Mr. Hargrove. To require rail- 
roads and common carriers to furnish ca- 
booses for their employees; Railroads. 

H. 321. Mr. Cook. To provide that li- 
cense fees on motor trucks shall be based 


scribed by the manufacturer; Revenue and 


Taxation, 
State of Rhode Island 
H. 645. Mr. McCoy. Resolution creating 
a special legislative committee to investigate 
the public utilities commission and its op- 


nitely postponed. 

8. 35. Mr. Belhumeur. To amend sections 
6 and 10 of article II of chapter 92 of the 
General Laws, as amended, to provide maxi- 
mum payment to dependents of an employe 
killed in the course of employment of $16 


mum compensation to such an employe 
totally disabled of $16 per week for the re- 
mainder of his life; Judiciary. 
State of South Carolina 

H. 1070. Mr. McCravey. To regulate 
motor vehicles on State highways while pass- 
ing buses; Roads, Bridges and Ferries. 

H, 1146. Mr, Easterling. To require all 
persons doing passenger transportation busi- 





the weather; Judiciary. 

H. 1149. Mr. Easterling. To require all 
drivers of motor vehicles doing transporta- 
tion business to familiarize themselves with 
the roads before driving thereon; Judiciary. 


jury is caused wilfully by the injured) 


‘| surance, 


In Receivership Case’ 


Arguments on an intervening petition | 


ederal Automobile Insurance As-| 
The -intervening petition, reopening! 


the case, was filed with the court in| 


, estimated more than 25,000| 
Marion county persons and 200,000 in| 


1925, 1926 and 1927 by the receiver and | 


from instituting legal proceedings to col- | 


bodies of ordinary passenger automobiles to | 


on actual weight and not on ton capacity pre- | 


erations since its inception in 1912;, indefi- | 
‘ 


per week for a period of 500 weeks and maxi-g 


ness to protect baggage of passengers from | 


State of New York: Albany, Feb. 4. 


to establish ability to become self-in- 
surers. 

The mutual compensation association, | 
which would be created under the terms 
of the measure, would be incorporated, 
with power to borrow money or assume 
liability to defray expenses of its organi- 
zation. A board of directors of 15. per- 
sons would be appointed by the governor 
for the first year and thereafter the mem- 
|bers of the association would elect the 
| directors. 
| Merit and experience rating would be 
permitted and policies could be issued. 
| to cover liability for accidents occurring 
outside the State by the payment of an 
extra premium. Contingent liability 
| would be fixed at an amount not greater 
| than twice the premium. Premium as- 
sessments would be subject to the! 
approval of the superintendent of in-| 
Provision is made for the 
|eancellation of policies upon 10 days’ 
| notice for good reason. 

In order to register a motor vehicle 
it would be necessary for every owner 
to file with his application a policy of 
|the association or a certificate to show | 
he is an authorized self-insurer. If the | 
| policy is terminated or the authority to 
| self-insure revoked, the registration of | 
| the motor vehicle would be automatically 
| revoked. 
| Identical bills have been introduced in 
| the senate and the assembly by Senator 
| Hofstadter and Assemblyman Moffatt for 
|the creation of a commission to study 
the advisability of providing! by law for 
a system of compensation for injuries 
from motor vehicles. The commission 
| would be required to submit its report to 
the legislature by Mar. 1, 1931. A sum 
of $40,000 would be appropriated for the 
commission’s use. The commission would | 
consist of two members of the senate, 
two members of the assembly and three 
to be appointed by the governo.. : 

Another bill, introduced by Assembly- 
man Reidy, would create a temporary 
commission consisting of two members of 
the senate, three members of the assem- 
bly and five to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, to make a similar study. Under 
this measure a report would be sub- 
mitted by Mar. 1, 1931, and $25,000 would 
be appropriated for the study. 





Compensation Law 
Asked for Motorists 


System of Awards Without 
Litigation Is Proposed for | 
Wisconsin 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Feb. 4. 

A measure will be introduced at the 
next session of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture by State Senator H. E. Boldt, of 
Sheboygan County, to provide for com- 
pensation for personal injuries and prop- 
erty damage caused by motor vehicle 
accidents, Mr. Boldt announced Jan, 31. 
The proposed compensation system would ! 
be under the supervision of the State 
industrial commission, he said. 

Sénater Boldt declared he had spent} 
more than a year studying this vroblem | 
in cooperation with Chairman Fred M. 
Wilcox of the industrial commission. 
Stating that there would be a great sav- 
ing to the State in expense of operating 
courts if the principles of workmen’s 
compensation should be applied to auto- 
mobile accidents, Mr. Boldt continued: 

“Under the present workmen’s com- 
|pensation plan, the money formerly | 
wasted in lawsuits goes to support the| 
families of people who are injured. I 
want a system of legislation in Wisconsin 
that will do for the injured pedestrian 
and owner of an automobile the same 
thing that is now being done for & man 
who is injured in an industrial accident. 

“The procedure would be as simple as 
that now used by the industrial commis- | 
sion. The law has been so worked out 
that an injured person knows exactly 
what he should receive for his injury. 

“Many hundreds of thousands of dol- | 
lars are now spent in automobile liti- | 
gation and court actions. This could as 
well be paid to persons injured in auto- 
mobile accidents, whether it be the driver | 
of the car or pedestrians. . ’ 

“T believe that the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture will at the next session adopt a plan 
placing all automobile accidents under 
the State industrial commission. Such a 
j law should provide a method of paying 
personal damages and property dam- 
ages. I shall urge such a system for 
adoption. 

“The people should not forget that the 
automobile is no longer a luxury. It is 
a part of every-day business life and we 
should regard this matter in a business 
way.” 


Missouri Organizes 


To Ban Fire Hazards 


Governor Requests Aid of All 
State Institutions 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Feb. 4. 

Governor H. S. Caulfield announced Jan. 
30 that State institutions in Missouri at 
his request are organizing fire companies 
and eliminating as far as possible all fire 
hazards, as proposed by the State survey 
‘commission in its report. The recom- 
mendations were made to the commission 
by. the Missouri inspection bureau and 
the Missouri State fire prevention asso- 
ciation, 

All of the eleemosynary institutions 
are now organizing fire companies. the 
governor said, and a competent chief will 
be appointed at each institution. All of 
the various fire chiefs will be sent to the | 
State hospital at St. Joseph to go through 
a rigid training period of four weeks. 
Fire comnanies have long been in exist- 
ence at the State penal institutions, but 
these will be improved, Governor Caul- 
field stated, 

All State institutions are eliminating 
electrical defects and putting into effect 
other improvements possible under their 
present appropriations. The State teach- 
ers’ colleges at Kirksville, Springfield, 
Maryville and Warrensburg have advised 
the governor that they are now comply- 
ing with the recommendations of the 


| Indiana will be held at the Veterans’ Bu- 
|reau, Washington, D. C., on Feb. 7, it | 
| was stated orally at the Director’s of- 


|contain 150 beds and will be erected at} 


| products compared with the average re- | 


jentirely to adverse weather conditions 








commission relative to the elimination of 
fire hazards. 


Fire Protection 


Smallpox Cases Show 
Gain in Ohie and Indiana 


Increase of the number of cases of 
smallpox in Ohio and Indiana along with 
a general decline in the number of cases 
of influenza throughout the country was 
shown, in the health officers’ report for 
the week ended Jan. 25, according to in- 
formation made available by the Public 
Health Service, Feb. 4. 

Typhoid fever and poliomyletis re- 
mained about the same as the correspond- 
ing week in 1929, while slight increases 
in scarlet fever were shown in various 
parts of the country. Meningitis was 
normal in comparison to the same week | 
of last year and diphtheria was about 
the same. 

Measles showed a slight increase in 
practically all sections of the country, 
the increase in the East North Central 
States being the largest, while the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States showed a decrease | 
in the number of cases reported. 


Hearing on Hospital Site 
In Indiana Set for Feb. 7) 


The hearing for the selection of a site 
for the location of a general hospital in 


fice, Feb. 4. The new hospital is to} 
a cost of about $500,000, it was stated. | 

Bids for the construction of the new] 
hospital at Hartford, Conn., were opened | 
on Jan. 30, along with bids for repairs | 
on the hospital at Fort Lyon, Colo. The} 
Hartford hospital, which will contain | 





| about 250 beds, will be constructed at an | 


approximate cost of $1,000,000 


] » it was| 
said, 


Overproduction of Fruit 
And Vegetables Is Feared | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


turns of several years ago. 

Commercial production of apples is ex-| 
pected to continue to increase gradually 
over a period of several years, and new, 
plantings are justified only where there 
are unusually favorable conditions for | 
the production of high quality fruit. A| 
considerable increase in the bearing acre- | 
ages. of gees and oranges is ex- | 
pected: he probability of heavy grape: 
production and low prices continues. | 

The number of peach trees of bearing | 
age is still so great ds to make possible | 





heavy production and unfavorable mar-| 
keting situations during the next few/| 
seasons. The pecan outlook is for a ma- 
terial increase in production of improved | 
varieties during the next decade with| 
some reduction in prices. 

Prospects for strawberry growers now 
= to be better than in any year since | 

Cantaloupe prices probably will be 


- 


sections, and a moderate decrease in| 
acreage in the intermediate and late sec- | 
tions is recommended in order to raise 
prices to the level of a few years ago. | 
Watermelon growers should plant a 
somewhat smaller acreage. 

Potato growers report that they intend 
to plant an acreage 6 per cent larger 


| which lines that tract. 


| set up processes of local irritation which 
| sometimes develop into definite disease 


P 3 | mentary tube, 
|lower this year ‘in the early producing | 


|condition, but the harmful end effects 





than was planted last year, apparently 
forgetting the unprofitable season of | 
1928. The high potato prices being re-| 
ceived now are not the result of a ‘low| 
acreage last season, but are due almost | 


last Summer. If the intentions for 1930 | 
are carried out. prospects are for lower 
potato prices after July 1, 

The constant tendency toward expan-| 
sion of lettuce acreage, particularly in| 
California and Arizona, confronts the in-| 
dustry with difficult marketing problems, | 
although there is as yet no evidence that | 
the peak of demand has been reached. | 

Only a moderate increase in the sweet | 
potato acreage is expected. Onion grow- 
ers in most States will find it advanta- | 
geous to reduce acreage. The total acre- | 
age of tomatoes grown for shipment to | 
market in 1930 should: be held close to | 
that of 1929. The acreage of dry beans | 
seems to be well adjusted to domestic | 
demand. 

The present prospect is for favorable 
cabbage markets until August in view | 
of relatively light holdings of old cabbage 
and reduced acreage in Southern areas. 
Further increase in late cabbage acreage 
does not seem warranted, 

The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered Jan. 27 in the 
National Farm and Home Radio 
Hour, through WRC and affiliated 
stations of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


Failure to Use Mark 
Is Bar to Opposition 





Assignee Did Not Use Notation 
Acquired by Purchase 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


under the name Ace High. 
goods were sold to the same people which 
were included in the list of customers 
delivered to the assignee company is spe- 
cifically stated by this witness, page 58, 
XQ. 366, wherein in response to the ques- 
tion: 

“So the drivers and salesmen continued | 
to sell root beer to the same people, the 
list of whom you gave to the Beverage | 
Product$ Company?” 
the witness replied, “Yes, sir.” 

The testimony of Mott is not deemed 
of value upon this point of continuing 
the sale o* the s2me product under a dif- 
ferent mark after the assignment. On 
page 110, XQ. 266, in response to the 
question as to whether the witness knew 
the difference between the formula pre- 
sumably delivered to the assignee and 
the one used by the World Bottling Co., 
the reply was merely that he did not 


| know the difference but had been told} 
“they changed their formula.” This evi- | 


dence is deemed mere hearsay and with- 
out value upon the point. From “@ com- 
plete review of the testimony it is 


ithought quite clear that the assignor 


parted with nothing but the name and 


possibly there was included a formula} 


for making the product. The assignor 
just shifted over to another name or no 
name at all and continued to sell the 
same goods to the same customers, 
There is no further evidence that the 
assignee ever sold or tried to sell any 
goods to the same class of customers or 
ever availed itself of any benefits re- 
garding the good will which the assign- 


ment states the assignee obtained. There | 


! 


is no very persuasive evidence that the 
assignee did anything with the trade 
mark prior to the registrant's date of 


| bran, which, outside the body, appears .to 


| seated irritation in one part or another | 


That the} 


Suggestions Covering 
Outlined by Public Health Service 


Excessive Use of Alcohol, Sugar and Water Are Held to 
2 Be Injurious to Health 


Outlining and recommending a gen- 
eral diet for the normal person, a state- 
ment prepared by Dr. Gerry Morgan of 
Washington, D. C., made public Feb. 4 
by the Public Health Service, issues a 
warning against the excessive use of 
sugar and alcohol. Too much fluid of 
any kind, according to the statement, 
overtaxes heart action and it also is 
stated that prolonged mastication of food 
may prove to be an evil. 

Many foods classed as “roughage” are 
discussed. The statement declares that 
many of these substances have an ap- 
parently beneficial effect in relieving 
some outstanding sxsmptom or abnormal | 
condition but the statement adds that 
harmful end effects more than outweigh 
the temporary relief. 


The statement, which was prepared at 
the invitation of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, follows in full text: 


Throughout all periods of life the 
most important single element is supply- 
ing proper and sufficient food material 
for growth and development. Upon 
this depends: to a large extent the high- 
est physical and mental efficiency. 
Proper nutrition is especially important 
in illness, when the powers of diges- 
tion and assimilation are to a greater 
or lesser degree impaired. Then it is 
of vital importance to know what foods 
are necessary to supply the body needs 
under the conditions present. The 
types of foods and the combination of 
them must be such that they can be 
utilized by the enfeebled digestive func- 
tions. 

In brief form such as this, it is quite 
impossible to go into an extended and 
detailed discussion of the various formal 
diets for individual diseases. Special- 
ists who have had extensivé experience 
with diseases of the alimentary tract 
have come to recognize certain general 
principles, upon the basis.of which diets 
have been evolved for the various dis- 
eased processes. 

Primarily the treatment of diseases 
of the digestive tract concerns itself 
largely with the mucous membrane 
This mucous 
membrance is susceptible to direct irri- 
tation and injury from the passing over 
is of unsuitable substances. So, also, 
when a spot of irritation exists in the 
mucous membrance, it may be relieved 
to a great extent through prescribing a 
bland, soothing diet. 

There is difference of opinion with 
regard to certain foodstuffs which are 
considered beneficial; some good authori- 
ties feeling that they may and ofter do 


entities in different segments of the ali- 


Many of these substances have an ap- 
parently beneficial effect in relieving 
some outstanding symptom or abnormal 


more than outweigh the temporary ap- 
parent relief. These foods are classed 
under so-called “roughage.” 

Perhap®S the most outstanding and 
widely used of this class of foods is 


be smooth and bland enough, but which 
acts largely through its irritating quali- 
ties and definitely increases movement 
throughout the alimentary tract. It is | 
because of just this effect that bran has 
come into such widespread use. 

Whereas approximately a third of | 
those eating bran are able to take it| 
over an indefinite length of time without | 
apparent harmful results, and. even with! 
temporary relief from a constipated | 
condition, yet by far the larger propor- | 
tion of bran eaters develop a deep- 


of the intestinal tract. It is the opinion | 
of excellent authorities that this irrita- | 
tion is often the fundamental condition | 


|bles as peas, string beans, lima beans, 


|in some cases lead to.impaired function 





leading to ulceration by producing local- 
ized areas of congestion and superficial | 
loss of the mucous membrane, thus cre- | 
ating a suitable field upon which sub- 
sequent disease may develop. 

In a majority of cases, after a shorter | 
or longer period, bran not only ceases to 
relieve constipation, but sets up localized | 
| spasm in different segments of the colon, | 
| thus developing a secondary constipation | 
| which at times is very difficult to cure. | 
| Without being able to offer concrete | 
| proof, it is held that this condition may | 
|lead to the development of malignant 
| disease, 
| : 
| Patients Often Oppose 
| P Che 

rescription of Bran 


It is interesting to note the increasing 
|number of patients who, themselves, | 
|come to realize this irritating effect of | 
| bran, and abandon its use. It is not an) 
| uncommon experience that patients com- | 
Feb. 4, 1926. The witness Hatcher, di- 
rector and chairman of the board of pe- | 
titioner company, testifies, registrant’s 
record, Vol. I, page 139, XQ. 332, that— | 

“Ace High activities of Beverage | 
Products Company are nominal and at 
| present in a formative stage and, as a 
matter of fact, we are interested in clear- 
ing up some matters in the way of com- 
petition and infringements before we 
move off with the production of any ad- | 
| vertising.” | 

This testimony would further support | 
the inference to be gathered from the 
other testimony that until subsequent to 
the date to which the registrant is en- 
titled the petitioner had made very little 
use of the trade mark Ace High and had 
made no use at all of the good will or 
business which had been-obtained by the 
assignment of Jan. 17, 1927, while the 
assignor continued to sell the same prod- 
uct which it originally sold under the 
trade mar‘ Ace High to the same cus- 
tomers under a different trade mark or 
trade name. 

Without deciding whether, in some 
cases, a trade mark may be assigned in 
connection merely with the- formula 
used in making the goods, it will be suf- 
ficient to here note that there is liitle evi- 
dence this formula, ev.n if one was 
transferred, was used, or was a formula 
materially different from others) which 
had already been used to make beverages 
of this character. In consequence it is 
thought the petitioner has not estab- 
lished ownerstip of the mark Ace High 
prior to Feb, 4, 1926. It is held the de- 
cisions in the cases of The Fries & Fries 
| Co. v. The Excel Co., Inc., 361 O, G. 661, 
57 App. D. C. 46,-and Independent Bak- 
ing Powder Co, v. Boorman, 175 F, 448, 
}are fairly determinative. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the peti- 
tion and recommending the registration 
be not cancelled is affirmed. 
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General Diet 


ing to a stomach specialist for the first 
time request him not to prescribe bran 
because of their uncomfortable experi- 
ence with it. 

A few years ago the term “ballast” 
was used to denote that part of the food- 
stuffs which could not be digested and 
assimilated and was excreted from the 
bowel. It was recognized that this resi- 
due played an important role in keeping 
the excreta in a soft, homogeneous con- 
dition. 


In a normal diet, this ballast, or resi- 
due, by distending the intestinal tube, 
is stimulating to motion of the intestine, 
thereby favoring evacuation, and but 
rarely irritating to the mucous mem- 
brane; hence, the difference between nat- 
ural ballast, so necessary to normal 
bowel evacuation, and roughage which 
for the most part acts through itrita- 
tion of the mucosa. Bran is cited as 
being considered the chief offender 
among the foods designated as roughage, 
of which there are a number of others. 

Among the more beneficial foods which 
give wholesome residue are such vegeta- | 


asparagus, celery, lettuce, endive, ro- 
maine, cauliflower, artichokes, carrots, 
beets, and cabbage. 


Excessive Use of Sugar 
Is Detrimental to Health 


The excessive use of sugar blunts the 
appetite and reduces the ingestion of 
other articles of diet so necessary to 
maintain normal body processes. Of 
course, it is well recognized that a proper 
amount of sugar taken as food is bene- 
ficial to the healthy individual; but when 
an amount in excess of the body needs 
is taken, then sugar becomes at once 
detrimental. 


It may be pointed out here that the 
human organism is capable of using and 
burning up small quantities of alcohol 
as food; but even in these small quanti- 
ties, if taken constantly over too long 
a time, or if the amount taken is in ex- 
cess of that which thé body can readily 
cispose of, it becomes an irritant poison. 

The average human being is impa- 
tient of too great detail in the basic rules 
for.right living. Therefore, it seems to be 
wise to generalize, in so far as may be, 
in attempting to lay down the principles 
of a proper diet. The best authorities 
state that individuals enjoying sound 
health may and should consume a diet 
consisting of animal foods, such as meats, 
fish, eggs, and milk; a generous amount 
of green vegetables and fruits; a mod- 
erate amount of starchy vegetables and 
cereals, sugars, and fats; together with 
a reasonable amount of fluid in the form 
of water, and a moderate amount of cof- 
fee, tea, or cocoa if desired. 

It may be well here to suggest that 
the consumption of excessive quantities 
of fluids is unwise, inasmuch as all of 
the fluid which is taken into the stomachs | 
must be moved through the body by the 
action of the heart, which is susceptible 
at all times of being overtaxed, and may 





of that organ to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. The authorities state that the 
amount of fluid taken as fluid should be 
between 3 and 4 pints in each 24 hours, 
and of this not more than 8 or 10 o®nces 
should be drunk at one time. 

Some facts and many fallacies on the 
subject of mastication of foods have been | 
expounded from time to time by various | 
writers on the subject of dietetics. It | 
may be laid down as a basic rule of right 
living that thorough mastication and en- | 
salivation of food is of vital importance | 
to complete digestion and assimilation, 





Prolonged Mastication 
Is Not Always Best 


It is incorrect to say, however, that | 
prolonged mastication is always complete | 
mastication. Thorough mastication means 
a complete grinding up of the food by the | 
teeth, together with the help of the! 
tongue and cheeks. Such mastication.| 
may, in vigorous individuals having sound | 
teeth, be performed rapidly and thor- | 
oughly, and when so accomplished the 
food is more promptly taken care of by | 
the stomach, Prolonged mastication fa- 
tigues the muscles Of masticatio@ and the | 
salivary glands, and often the act is then 
completed by washing the bolus down | 
with fluid. | 

The healthy enjoyment of food is nor- 
mal and God-given pleasure; therefore, it | 
is the better part of wisdom to allow a/| 
reasonable time for each meal free from 
thought and discussion of troublesome 
and weighty problems. So, also, it is | 
advisable to avoid active and strenuous 
exercise immediately following heavy 
meals; nor is it advisable to undertake | 


| violent and active exercise in the early | 


morning hours before breakfast, thereby | 
coming to that important meal with a | 
certain degree of bodily fatigue. This | 


| statement applies with equal force to | 


strenuous mental activity, 
Unfortunately, in this latter day of | 
ours, the tendency is to shorten the hours | 


human brain and body insufficient time 
for recuperation and repair. | 
It may not be inappropriate at this | 


‘\ 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


New Plant Varieties 
Brought to America _ 
By Two Explorers 


Agents of Agriculture De- 
partment 
Alfalfa and Fruit Seeds 
Desired for Tests 

Bringing seeds of varieties of alfalfas, 


melons, apples, apricots, almonds and 
other plants not now grown in the United. 


States, two plant explorers have returned ~~ 
from Europe and Asia, the Department’. 


of Agriculture has just announced. Much 
of their time was spent in Russia, where _ 


“every possible cooperation” was given by > 
.the authorities, and where the explorers _ 


were impressed by the provisions for 


| agricultural research, says the Depart-., 


ment’s statement, which follows*in full | 
text: 

After visiting most of the countries 
of central Europe and working their 
way well into Asia, H. L, Westover and 
W. E. Whitehouse, representatives of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, recently 
returned to the United States, bringing 
several hundred new plant varieties, 
principally alfalfa and fruits. 


Wilt Resistant Sought 

One of the principal purposes of the 
trip was to obtain varieties of alfalfa 
which might prove immune from or re- 
sistant to bacterial wilt, a disease which 
is proving serious to alfalfa growers in 
the Middle West. Preliminary tests had 
indicated that varieties from Turkestan 
and France were somewhat resistant to 
the disease. 3 

The party left this country early in 
June, 1929. They landed in France and 
then proceeded to Leningrad by way of 
the Baltic Sea. Through the cooperation 
of the Institute of Applied Botany in 
Leningrad, arrangements were made for 
Prof. N. Kuleshov, a member of the 


scientific staff, to accompany them and *’ 


act as interpreter. The next move was 
southward by way of Moscow to Kiev 
where a stop was made to study the 
investigations in progress at four experi- 
ment stations in that vicinity. 


Explorers Part Company 


From Kiev the explorers went to Sara- 
tov, then up the Volga River to Samara. « 
Here they entrained for Tashkent and 


Return With , 


went on into northeastern Turkestan, al- ».. 


most to the Chinese border. 
southward from Tashkent, they went to . 
Samarkand, where the two explorers 


parted. Dr. Whitehouse went. to Persia, . 


where he traveled widely in search of ~ 
fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Westover continued his journey : 
westward to Bokhara and Chadjui and 
thence northward across the great Kara- 
kum Desert to the Aral Sea. Returning 
to Chadjui, he again proceeded westward 
and went to Moscow by way of the Cas- 
pian and Black seas. He obtained sam- 


ples of alfalfa seed from almost every * 


section of Turkestan and.gathered many 
samples of seed from wild alfalfa grow- 
ing in the mountains. He also brought 
back seeds of many grasses and wild 
legumes. ! 

Every possible cooperation was given 
by Russian authorities, Mr. Westover 
said. He reports that agricultural ex- 
periment stations have been established 
throughout the country and that he was _ 
much impressed with the excellence of 
the equipment and buildings, and the’ 
nature of the research work: being con- 
ducted, - 


Fruit Seeds Obtained 


Besides obtaining alfalfa seed from 
every section of Turkestan, Mr. Wést- 
over also brought back seed from France, 
Italy, Germany, Poland, Austria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. In 
all, he brought back about 170 lots of 
alialfa seed. These seeds will -be tested 
at our experiment stations to determine 


‘ 


whether or not they are resistant to ~ 


wilt. 

Dr. Whitehouse was successful in his 
search for fruits, and brought back seeds 
of apricot. almond, apple, pistache and 
melons. The melon seed will be used by 
plant breeders who are trying to combat 
melon wilts by breeding new wilt-resis- 
tant strains of high quality. The wild 
fruits are to be tried out in an effort.- 
to determine their value as stocks and 
in addition they may prove of value to 
plant breeders. 
ee 
time to sound a note of caution to those 
who have passed the middle decade of 
life against too strenuous or too pro- 
longed exercise. 
have led sedentary lives up to the age 


of 50 or 60 can not with safety, and cer-*- 


tainly rarely with benefit, plunge into’ 
vigorous exercise, whether indoor or out- 
door. Those who, with a desire to ward 
off infirmities of advancing age, do fall 


into this error, frequently either perma- | 
nently disable themselves or actually + 


shorten their lives. ' 

The mistake which many doctors often 
make is thinking that they’ can safely 
individualize in this matter@and so per- 
mit some patient or other who appears 


|of rest, repose and sleep, thus giving the | to be in exceptionally fit condition to in- 


dulge in a form of activity ‘which the 
length of his years and the habits ef his 
life do not warrant. 
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» Seeks Joint Control 


» J. @: C. Requested to Author- 


ize Approval of Purchase 

Of Stock With Canadian 
- Pacific Railway 
The New York Central Railroad ap- 


plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Feb. 4 in Finance. Docket No. 


The Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper, the Assistant Com- 
missioner, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, chiefs 
and specialists the divisions of the 
United States of Education, and 
a few invited guests listened to the first 
broadcast - of American School of 
the Air’ under the auspices of the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company in cooperation 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System, 


8071 for approval and authorization of | in the office of the Commissioner at the 


the acquisition of control of the Canadian 
Pacific Car & Passenger Transfer Com- 
pany, Ltd., by purchase of the entire 
capital stock thereof by the Canadian | 
Pacific Railway and the New York Cen: | 
tral Railroad, in equal proportions. 

The ,Transfer Company has operated a 
ferry line between Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and Prescott, Ontario, for many years, 
the application explained. Its traffic con- 
sists of freight and passenger cars in the | 
service of the New York Central and} 
the Canadian Pacific transferred between 
the two points named. 

Contract for Operation 

The ferry service has heretofore been 
performed under a contract between the) 
Transfer Company ‘and ‘the Canadian 
Pacific. More than 99 per cent of the | 
entire capital stock of the Transfer Com- | 

any passed to the estate of David H.) 
te formerly residing at. Ogdensburg. 
The Transfer Company has entered into | 
an agreement with the Canadian Pacific | 
for the sale of the Transfer Company’s | 
car ferry “Charles Lyon” and its ap-}| 
purtenances, and the entire capital stock | 
and assets of the Transfer Company, for 
the sum of $50,000. 

“Since September, 1929.” said the ap- | 
plication, “the said ferry has been oper- | 
ated by the Canadian Pacific under a | 
tentative, arrangement, which arrange- | 
ment it is proposed to continue until | 
the entry of an order by the, Commission 
upon this application. 

Better Service Forecast 

“Upon entry of an‘ appropriate order 
by the Commission it is proposed that 50 | 
per cent of the entire capital stock of | 
the Transfer company wif! be transferred 
to, and held by, the New York Central, | 


Department. of the Interior, 
tween 2.30 and 3. 

At the conclusion of the p ogram, Dr. 
Cooper stated orally that he wasfavorably 
impressed with the first program, which, 


Feb. 4, be- 


out that it is important now to check up 
on its effectiveness in the schools. By 


| putting programs and historical sketches 
into the hands of the students. prior to| 
| the broadcasts, they then would be in a 


better position to understand more fully 
the meaning of the lessons, he added. 
The program marked the commence- 


| ment of a 15-week experimeft in educa- 


tion by radio, sponsored by the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company and the 
Broadcasting System in cooperation with 
numerous educators and persons eminent 
in various fields of science and art, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur; the Commiss-oner 
of Education, Dr. William John Cooper, 
and the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Dr. Julius Klein. 

Every Tuesday is reserved for Amer- 
ican history and every Thursday for 
various subjects in the field of science, 
government, and fine arts. Each program 
is one-half hour in jength and at the 
conclusion of the 15-week experiment, 
educators will be in a position to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the use of radio 
in education, according to expressions of 
the Commissioner an various members 
of the Office of Education who com- 
mented upon the undertaking. 

Through the courtesy of the Grigsby- 


Grunow Company, Dr. Cooper told those | 


present, a receiving set was installed in 
the office of education so that members 
could hear the initial program and offer 
such suggestions as they chose. 

Dr. Cooper presented to those present 


Columbia | 


‘THE UNITED, STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 
| __. Shipping 
First of Series of School Broadcasts 
Heard by Federal Education Officials 


r| Dr. Cooper Expresses Favorable Opinion -of Program 
Pioneering Education by Radio 


the district manager of the company, J. 
R. Hangarter, who outlined the history 
of experiments being undertaken. Mr. 
.Hangarter stated that the whole object 
of the series of educational broadcasts is 
to test out the possibilities of radio in 
| sungiomenting the textbook. He said he 
would leave the receiving set in the office 
of education for a few weeks so that the 
members of the staff could hear the pro- 
grams, their presentation, and offer such 
suggestions as may be beneficial to the 
‘movement in the field of education by 
; radio generally, 

The program,was opened by Ray S. 
‘Erlandson, director of the American 


| he said, was experimental, and he pointed | School of the Air and formerly president 


of the National Education Association. 


|in Vienna and Germany were read. 


Judge Ira E. Robinson, chairman of 
| the Federal Radio Commission, delivered 
a brief address on the value of the radio 
}in education, 


| The first program consisted of a dra- 
;matic presentation of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. 

' Miss Goodykoontz statéd that she was 
| pleased with the program but questioned 
the standard age, whether fifth grade or 
jenior high, in reference to the language 
| used by the interpreter of the drama, 


,; schools in the District of Columbia said 
that he believed the dramatic develop- 
; ment as presented in the broadcast was a 
| commendable supplement to the historical 
narrative of the life of Columbus. 

The specialist in adult education, L. R. 
Alderman, stated that he believed it 
would be proper for members of the staiff 
of the Office of Education to go to the 


broadcasts have on the children. 


‘New Schedule of Tariffs 





By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3418, 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 


‘Communications from the radio directors | 


Dr. F. W. Ballou, superintendent of | 


classrooms and study the reaction the! 


Are Suspended by I. C. C. | 


a 


and the remaining 50 per cent thereof | 
will be held by the Canadian Pacific, each 
of said companies paying $25,000 in con- | 
sideration of the transfer to them of 50) 
per cent of said capital stock of the | 
Transfer company, or, in the alternative, | 
it is proposed that a new corporation | 
will be formed to acquire the entire as- 
sets and property of the Transfer Com- | 
pany, -and that the capital stock of such | 
new company ‘shall be owned and con-| 
trolled in equal shares by the applicant | 


and by Canadiay Pacific.” pany, 


of Chicago, 


Applications Granted 
By Radio Commission 


|Chicago Station Given Exten-) 
sion of Building Permit 


The Agricultural Broadcasting Com-| 
operating Station 


It was pointed out that the proposed | WLS, has been granted a 90-day ex- 


joint control of the Transfer Company | tension of its construction permit for a| 
will be in the public interest in that such | 50,000-watt trensmitter, the Federal Ra-| 


control will assure to the New York Cen-/|dio Commission has just announced. ; : 
tral and the Canadian Pacific efficient and |The company recently was granted au-| tem lines and connections. 
dependable car transfer service between” thority to install a transmitter of this 


Ogdensburg and Prescott. 


| output but the time limit expired Feb. 1. 


Authority to build a television broad- 


Plan of I. T. T. Fusion 


| casting station at Passaic, N. J., to use 
' 20,000 watts power, was asked of the 
Federal Radio Commission Feb. 4 by the 
Deforest Radio Company, of Passaic. The | 


With RCA Explained 


Cables Reveal Agreement to 
Pay $100,000,000 in Stock | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing the negotiations, and that N. D. Jay 
and Thomas W. Lamont, of the Morgan 
firm, conducted the negotiations for the 
I. T. & T. Col. Bern, in New York, com- 
municated with the Morgan representa- 
tives, who, in turn, made the arrange- 
ments with the RCA. 

The agreement was that, subject to 
governmental approval, essential because 
the existing radio law forbids the joint 
operation of wires and wireless, and other 
prearranged conditions, the I. T. & T. 
would turn over to the RCA 200,000 
shares of its stock at once, and 40,000 
shares annually for a five-year period. 
For this the I. T. & T. would procure the 
RCA communications circuits to 32 for- 
eign countries, the Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion and all other communications serv- 
ices, contracts and patent rights now and 
hereafter controlled by RCA. 


Cable Is Read 


Representatives of the RCA and of the 
I. T. & T., including Messrs. Young and 
Sarnoff and Col. Behn, have appeared 
before the Committee asking that sec- 
tion 17 of the radio act, which prohibits 
the merging of wire and wireless inter- 
ests, be eliminated, to permit the pur- 
chase by I. T. & T. of the RCA hold- 
ings. Col. Behn testified he had agreed 
to meet the RCA terms because it would | 
complete his company’s communications 
“cycle.” The I. T. & T. is the parent 
company of the Postal Cable, Telegraph 
and Radio interests, as well’ as its own 
telephone and cable® holdings in South 
America and other countries. 


In the final communication, a cable! 
from the New York headquarters of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., to Mr. Jay and Mr. 
Lantont in Paris, dated Mar. 26, and 
which agreed to the RCA terms, this 
statement was made: 

“Col. Behn states that. many of the 
arguments made by O. D. Young and Sar- 
noff may be soundly refuted, but all 
things considered, he is disposed, an 
has so recommended to us and to the 
informal meeting of his board, to go 
guaed with the operation as above out- 
ined.” 


Deletions Requested : 


company asked for permission to use the | 
television channel from 2,000 to , 2,100; 
kilocycles. The station would be located | 
on the same ground as the general ex- 
perimental station now licensed to the | 
company. | 
The Commission, Feb. 3, took the fol- | 
lowing action: | 
Applications granted (broadcasting): 
WCDA, Italian Educational Brdestg. Co., 
Inc., New York City, C. P. granted to in- 


stall new equipment but no increase in | 
Modification, of license to increase | 


power. 
power to 500 watts on present frequency 
(1,350 ke.), denied. 

KMO, KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., granted 
license for full license period. 

WCLO,.C. E., 
granted renewal of license. 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., 
granted special authority to test between 
hours of 12 p. m. and 7 a. m. on 1,420, 100 
watts, for period of 10 days. Operation at 
any other time will not be permitted until 
license is received. 

WLS, Agricultural Brdestg. Co., Nr. 
Crete, Ill., granted extension of 90 days on 
>. P. for 50 kw. transmitter. 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
installing new equipment with maximum 
power of 250 watts and increase in day 
power to 250 watts L. S. 

Applications denied: 

Elgin Motor Inn, Inc., Elgin, N. Dak., ap- 
plication for station on 1,400 ke. 25 watts, 
denied. (Heard Jan. 22, 1930.) 

Applications granted (other than broad- 
casting): 

KDA, Universal Airlines, Chicago, IL, 
special authority to have 2,106 ke. trans- 


mission from plane to KDA picked up and | 


rebroadcast, one-half hour Feb. 2 only, by 


| stations WGES and WMAQ. 


Application set for hearing: 

WIXAV, Shortwave & Television Labs., 
Inc., Boston, Mass., C. P. to install addi- 
tional transmitter to experiment with 
broadcasting sound tests in connection with 
television on 1,200 ke. 250 .w. day, 100 w. 
night, 

In addition to the above, 111 ship licenses 
were granted. 
———————— ey 





will be the forerunner of the consolida- 
tion of all the “record” communications 
of the Nation, with the exception of the 
telephone company, and will include the 
Western Union. 

It was explained orally at the Com- 


mittee that the correspondence made “Salem,” $41,725; “Frederick,” $71,365; | 


available was not all that it had received 
from Col. Behn, but that at this time it 
had decided to insert in the record only 
these portions of it. 
quested, in submitting the data, that 
certain portions of it be deleted because 
|of “personalities” involved, and because 


!found unfit for further service, 


Whitmore, Kenosha, Wis., ' 


Col. Behn had re-| 


' suspended from Feb. 4, 1930, until Sept. 
| 4, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 


|ules as published in Supplements Nos. | 
|9 and 11 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C.! 


| No, A-1999 and Supplements Nos. 9 and 
| #1 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. 
| No. 21387, ° 

The suspended schedules propose to 
eliminate certain direct routes in con- 
| nection with joint through rates between 

ints on the Pan Handle and Santa Fe 

ailway in Texas and points in Idaho. 
Montara, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming, and establish in lieu thereof 
more or less indirect routes via the At- 


| chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. sys- 


Department of Navy 
_Opens Bids for Ships 


Six Obsolete Cruisers and One 
Tug Will Be Sold | 


| 


Bids for the sale of six obsolete cruis- 
ers and one yard tug, which have been 
were | 
opened Feb. 4 in the Navy Department. | 
| Thirty-one bids were received, according 
| to the 
made public as follows: 

U. S. S. “Albany,” located at Navy 
| Yard, Mare Island. Rothenberg & Su- 
garman, San Francisco, $18,865; F. H. 
Miller & Co., Oakland, $13,525. 

U. S. S. “Charleston,” located at Navy 
| Yard, Puget Sound, Rothenberg & Sugar- 
|{man, Oakland, $31,800; F. H. Miller & 


, Co., Oakland, $9,025; Abe Goldberg, Seat- | 


; tle, Wash., $49,110.60; Perry Buxton 
| Doane & Co., Boston, Mass., $41,000, 

| U.S. S. “Frederick,” ex-“Maryland,” 
| Navy Yard, Mare Island. 
|& Sugarman, Oakland, $68.400; F. H. 
|Miller & Co., Oakland, $25,025; Union 
| Shipbuilding Co., Baitimore, Md., $48,000. 


| U. S. S. “Huron,” ex-“South Dakota,” | 


|Navy Yard Puget Sound: Nider & 
Marcus, Seattle, Wash., $35,777;, Rothen- 
|berg &* Sugarman, Oakiand, $41,720; 
F. H. Miller & Co., Oakland, $16,025; 
| Abe Géldberg & Co., Seattle, Wash., $69,- 
110.60; Union Shipbuilding Co., 
more, Md., $43,000; Perry Buxton Doane, 
& Co., Boston, Mass., $60,710. 

U. S. S. “New Orleans,” Navy Yard, 
Mare Island. Rothenberg & Sugarman, 


Oakland, $13,525. 


1H. Miller & Co., $13,525. 

| U.S. S. “Lively,” Mare Island. Puget 
| Sound Tug & Barge Co., Seattle, $10,- 
| 780; Foss & Co., Seattle, 
Arrow Tug & Barge Co., Astoria, Oreg., 
| $1,005. 

| Alternate bid submitted by D. C. Sea- 
/ graves, San Francisco. “Frederick” and 
i\“New Orleans,” $103,005; “Albany,” 
,“New Orleans” and “Salem,” $89,305; 





“Albany” and “New Orleans,” $46,205. 


| Alternate bids, one iump sum for six; The Panama Canal Record of Jan. 1,| 


jeruisers: “Albany,” “Charleston,” 
“Frederick,” 
and “Salem.” 
Joseph R. Murphy 
Coney, Dollar Bldg., 


and 
San 


Joseph J. 
Francisco, 


Rothenberg | 


; Oakland, $18,865; F. H. Miller & Co.,| 


$7,777.77; | 


} 


Shipments of Trucks 
| Raises Automotive 


Exports to Record 


Passenger Cars Increase in 

Production, But Decline 
| In Number of Units Sent: 
, To Other Countries 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
Substantial gains were recorded in, not) 
only the total, but in each of the three | 
capacity classes, especially the light! 
weight group, which improved 44.3 per | 
cent in number and 27 per cent in value. | 
| Total truck shipments were 41.8 and 21.9, 


FEBRUARY 5, 1930 


Communications 


‘Couzens Bill W ould 


Henry A. Barnhart, president of the 
Indiana Telephone Association, in a 


| statement presented to the Senate Inter- 


state Commerce Committee Feb, 4, op- 
posed the proposed communications com- 
mission as provided in the Couzens bill 
(S. 6), on the grounds that it would have 
an unfavorable effect on the smaller tele- 
phone companies and on the telephone 
using public. , 

Mr. Barnhart’s five reasons for oppos- 
ing the commission, the statement said, 
are: 

“First: The proposition of the bill for 
the Government to take control of cor- 





{per cent higher in number and value} 
respectively than in the preceding 12-| 
month period. 

Parts Are Chief Item 

The total number of passenger car 
units and the. valuation thereof, as well 
| as the individual price range groups were | 
| decidedly under the 1928 totals, with the, 
|elass “up to $1,000” in value showing | 
the greatest Wecline, amounting to 9.3 
| per cent in number and 13.5 per cent in| 
|value. Total passenger car shipments | 
were off 7.8 per cent in number and 11,1 
per cent in value. 

Shipments of all other automotive 
| products were valued at $218,134,676, an | 
| increase of $50,972,934 over the figure} 
$167,161,742 obtained in the previous 12) 
months. Parts for assembly exceeded 
the 1928 total by $45,251,276 or 72.5 
per cent and were the outstanding item | 
in the miscellaneous group. Shipments | 
\of electric vehicles, replacement parts, | 
| spark plugs, and sundry service appli- | 
| ances were also noticeably higher. Shock | 
absorbers, bumpers, automobile engines, | 
fire engines, and motorcycles were among | 
the classifications whose value was under | 
the 1928 total. 


| As in 1928 the chief markets for pas- 
senger cars were Canada, Argentina, and} 
Australia in the other named, although 
lower in number of units and valuation. 
In fact the only changes among the first | 
10 purchasers of passenger cars were in| 
British India, and the Netherland East | 
Indies replacing Germany and the United | 
Kingdom in the last,two positions. Gains 
over the 1928 demands were shown es- 
pecially by British India, Netherland 
| East Indies, Uruguay, Chile, Venezuela | 
and Switzerland with the two latter coun- 
tries replacing Rumania and Italy among 
the principal buyers of pleasure ve- | 
hicles. The average passenger car unit 
valuation was $690 as against $716 in 
1928. 
The leading purchasers of American 

; trucks were likewise unchanged, Aus- | 
|tralia, Argentina and Brazil occupying 

the first three places. The entire group 
|of 25 chief truck markets were decidedly | 

improved over 1928 with the exceptions | 

of Colombia and Germany, while the de- 
{mands of the United Kingdom, Belgium 
|'and Uruguay were more than double 
| those of the previous 12 months. 


| The average unit truck valuation was 
$566 as compared with $659 during. 
| 1928. 
| Automotive imports for the year 1929 
were valued at $3,441,743 which was 
| slightly above the 1928 figure of $2,799,- 
052. The improved imports were ac- | 
counted for entirely by bodies and parts | 
as the value of cars and chassis was | 
lower than the preceding year despite a | 
greater number of units being received. | 
| 
| 
Central of New Jersey | 


To Acquire Two Roads | 


| 








Navy Department’s tabulation | | 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey} 
has been authorized by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission to acquire con-! 
trol of the 16-mile Wharton & North- | 
ern Railroad, and the 4-mile Mount | 
Hope Mineral Railroad, by purchase of | 
capital stock, it was announced by the | 
Commission Feb. 4 by report and order | 
in Finance Docket No. 7938. 


The Central of New Jersey proposes 
to acquire all of the stock of the} 
Wharton & Northern and 68.3 per cent | 
of the stock in the Mount Hope Min- | 
eral road for the lump sum of $1.250,- | 
000. The roads are located in Morris 
County, N. J. | 


porations, or companies, or individually 
owned property, doing an_ interstate 


| business would entail endless confusion 
‘and hardship by reason of the ques- 
tionable line of demarcation between in- | 


trastate and interstate business when 
handled by companies owning no inter- 
state lines but originating messages and 
transmitting them, in part or in whole, 
into interstate routings. 


Necessary Appraisal 
Held to Be Prohibitive 


“Second: The provision of the bill that 
the Government have valuation control 
of all telephone companies doing. inter- 
state business would immediately in- 
volve physical appraisal of practically 
all telephone property in the 48 States 
and so expensive as to be seemingly pro- 
hibitive. At least, it would require a 
long period of time and a probable de- 
lay in justice to either telephone owner 


or patron which would be, as a whole, | 


Texas Road Authorized 
To Acquire New Trackage 


The Quanah, Asme & Pacific Railway 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to construct five 
miles of new railroad extending from 
Quanah to Acme, Tex., and to abandon 
operation under trackage rights of a line 
between the same points four miles in 
length, the Commission announced Feb. 4 
by report and order in Finance Docket 
Nos. 7464 and 7465. \ 


Army Will Improve | 


San Joaquin Channel| 


Engineers Authorized to: Begin 
California Project 


Work of constructing a channel 26 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide in the San Joa-| 
quin River, California, has been author-! 
ized by the Secretary of War, Patrick J. | 
Hurley, the Department of War an-| 
nounced Feb. 4. The announcement in 


| full text follows: 


| 
The State of California and City of | 


| Stockton having complied with the con- | 


ditions set forth in the river and harbor || 
act of Jan. 21, 1927, which adopted a} 
project for the further improvement of | 
the San Joaquin River and Stockton 
Channel, California, the Secretary of | 
War has authorized the Chief of Engi- | 
neers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, to com- | 
mence work on the project. The project | 
contemplates a channel 26 feet deep and | 
100 feet wide. 


The conditions embodied in the river 


and harbor act of Jan. 21, 1927, provide | 


that local interests furnish without cost 


to the United States a suitable right of | 


way 750 feet wide and suitable areas for 
the disposal of dredged material; con- 
tribute $1,307,500 to the first cost of 
dredging, the initial contribution to be 
$400,000; assume the maintenance of 
levees; furnish satisfactory assurances 
that they will complete, by the date of 
completion of the channel, terminals with 
berthing space of at least 1,200 linear 
feet of which 800 linear feet shall be 
transit sheds suitable for handling gen- 
eral cargo, and acquire at once the nec- 
essary water-front area and prepare and 
submit plans for an ultimate develop- 
ment capable of handling at least 100,- 
000,000 tons per year. 





Cargo Passing Throug 
| And Tolls Collected Establish Records 


Balti- | 


h Panama Canal 


Revenues in 1929 Are Nearly Half Million Dollars More 
| Than in 1928 and Freight 787,487 Tons Heavier 


| 
A total of 31,450,493 tons of cargo! 


| 663,006 tons in the fiscal year 1929, which 
| was the previous high record, or an in- | 
| crease of 787,487 tons, according to final | 
| figures appearing in the current issue of | 
the Panama Canal Record, an official | 
| publication. 
| Tolls collected in the calendar year | 
amounted to $27,592,715.84, against $27,- | 
127,376.91 in the fiscal year 1929, which | 
| was the previous high record, or an in-| 
crease of $465,338.93. 
The statement follows in full text: 
| Supplementing article appearing 


in 


1930, wherein it was stated that traffic 


“Huron,” “New Orleans”! through the canal during the calendar | 


| year 1929 had broken all previous rec- 
|ords for a year’s commercial traffic with 
| respect to tolls collected, and in all prob- 


As was stated in the issue of Jan. 1, 


U.S: S. “Salem,” Mare Island. Rothen-, passed through the Panama Canal in the | 1930, the number of commercial transits 
berg & Sugarman, Oakland, $25,500; F.| calendar year 1929, as compared with 30,-| for the past calendar year (6,430), while 


exceeding the number of ships passing 


through during the calendar year 1928 | 


and the fiscal year 1929, fell short by 
26 of the record established during the 
fiscal year 1928. 

The following tabulation shows the 
number of transits, tonnage, tolls col- 
lected, and tons of cargo carried during 
the past calendar year (A), as compared 
with the corresponding totals (B) for the 
| previous record years: 

A 


6,430 


B 

Number of trans- 
its 

| Tonnage: 

Panama (Canal 

| Bee. sd: 


dev'eieg 30,353,189 
States 


| United 
net 


23,138,682 
| egistered 


in the Union, an undertaking so vast; 


| 
6,456 


“Aurwormmen STATEMENTS ONLY 


‘ 


PusuisHep Without COMMENT BY 


Create Confusion, 


Senate Committee Hears Objections of Henry A. Barnhart 
And Other Officials of Smaller Companies 


an imposition of incalculable proportions. 

“Third: Considering the fact that 46 of 
the 48 States of the Union have com- 
missions controlling public utilities at 
home where interested parties can hear 
and be heard, at little: inconvenience or 
|expense, there is neither occasion nor 
!eonsistent demand to céntralize control 
/in. Washington where action might be 
dilatory and remote from vital interests. 

“Fourth: If valuation authority is 
vested in a Government commission at 
Washington, rate making \authority must 
be vested there also as valuation and 
rate making are inseparable. 


Distrust Predicted 
‘If Bill Is Passed 
“Fifth: And, finally, if there has ever 


,or utilities to remove jurisdiction of 


‘local interests from home State and 
, home communities and take it 700 miles 
away, to a Washington tribunal of long 
term commissioners, with more or -less 
qualifications, I surely have never heard 
of it. Keeping the people’s business as 
}near to them as efficiency makes pos- 


farther it is’ removed from. them the 


ing.” 

George X. Cannon, general manager 
of the Stevenson County Telephone Com- 
| pany, of Illinois, told the Committee that 
“in his opinion a communications com- 
mission organized particularly for this 
, Sort of investigation will eventually be- 
come just as energetic in the regulation 
of communications as the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission has in the regu- 
lation of railroads.” 
| “Then it all amounts to you independ- 
ent telephone companies objecting to any 
regulation of your interstate business,” 
'Senator Wheeler (Dem), of Montana, 
said. 
| “No,” the witness replied, “our fear is 
, that such control will eventually regulate 
and control our whole business, resulting 
}in a minor nominal regulation by the 
| State commission and real regulation by 
the Federal Government.” 


Effect on Small 
Companies Discussed 

“T can’t understand,” Senator Wheeler 
said, “you smaller companies’ position in 


opposing the proposal, since one thing 
that the commission would certainly do is 





| to investigate the allocation of rates be- | 


tween the big telepho.xe companies and 
the independents in regard to the inter- 
state business.” : 


Dr. C. ‘L. Icues, general manager of 
the Athens County Telephone Company, 
of Athens, Ohio, told the Committee 
that “my. chief concern is the effect of 
such control of interstate communica- 
tions on the small companies.” 


F. B. McKinnon, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, testified that the Bell Tele- 
phone Company has a minority financial 
interest in only about 15 of the 600 mem- | 
ber independent telephone companies. 

He further said that in view of the. 
number of separate lines involved in an} 
interstate call between two independent | 


tical for a commission to go back and | 
attempt to regulate calls in these small | 
|amount to more than a dozen in 12 
months’ time.” 


Submarine Telephoning 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tory. After a few minor improvements 
| have been incorporated the device is to 
|be installed on all submarine rescue 
vessels, and, as funds permit, also .on 
submarine tenders. 

The operation is simple. All the neces- 
sary equipment, including motor, gene- 
rator, amplifier, reproducer, batteries 


nothing is required on the: submarine. 
|The hull of the submarine acts as a dia- 
|phragm and sound conductor to the re- 
producer. A simple switching device on 
| the surface vessel permits the reproducer 


sound from the surface vessel or a re- 
|ceiver of sound from the submarine. 
|Good modulation was obtained in the 
| tests and different voices could be recog- 
nized. . 





Rigid Enforcement 


_ Of Alien Quota Urged 


|Resolution Signed by 21 Patri- 


| otic Societies Filed at Hearing 
| 
[Continued from Page 1.]} 


| mittee, agreed with one of the witnesses 
that some of the proposed legislation be- 


| ing considered would make “the United | 


| States Government a divorce court or a 
| matrimonial agency.” 

James Q. Gulnac, of Bangor, Me., pro- 
| posed an amendment to provide for ad- 
| mission of Canadian lumberjacks and po- 


29,837,794 | tato pickers for seasonal employment un- 


der a permit system. Scarcity of skilled 


22,863,796 | labor, he said, has caused Maine lumber 


| been any demand in Indiana by public | 


| sible is the surest safeguard to vested | 
|rights and regard for authority, and the! 


greater will be distrust, dissatisfaction | 
and resentment relative to the proceed- ' 


companies, that he thought it “imprac- |. 


| companies, since such calls often do not| 


Device Developed by Navy | 


| and cable, is carried on the surface ship; | 


to be used either as a transmitter of | 


nos UNITED ee 


Imports of Cruday 


Declares Indiana Telephone President) Petroleum Reduced 


During Last Year 


Venezuela Supplied 43 4Per 
Cent of Shipments for 
1929; Increase Is Shown 
For Refined Oils 


| United States imports of crude petro- 
leum in 1929 totaled 78.932.572 barrels 
as compared with 79,766,672 barrels in 
1928, according to figures made available 
Feb. 4 by the petroleum section of the 
minerals division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The largest foreign supplier of crude 
petroleum ‘in 1929 was Venezuela. 
vorts from that country amounted to 
34,481.888 barrels, or approximately 43 
per cent of the total receipts, 2s<com- 
‘pared with 21.987,319 barrels in, 1928, 
according to the division. é 
Imports from Netherland West Indies, 
|the second most important shipper of 
|erude to the United States in 1929, de- 
clined more than one-third from the 
previous year, receipts totaling 16,222,- 


| barrels in 1928, according to the data, 
Mexican Shipments Lower 
Mexico supplied.,12.663,419 barrels of 
crude in 1929, or nearly 5,000,000 barrels 
less than in the previous year. 
ifrom Colombia amounted to 1628, 





barrels, a slight increase over 1928, @nd 
Peru furnished 1,454,346 barrels w 


h | 


Im- ] 


480 barrels as compared with 24.989,387 


Receipts 


was about 19 per cent more than the | 


| previous year. Imports. from other 


| countries totaled 1.540.989 barrels as | 
compared to 2,143,605 barrels in 1928, | 


it was shown. ‘ 


' 


Imports of refined oils, including gaso- | 


j line, kerosene, fuel oil, and lubricating 


oils, amounted to 29,632,365 barrels, an | 


increase of nearly 18,000,000 barrels over | 


| 1928, and accounted for most of the gain 


,in valuation of $10,700,000 in the total | 
import trade in petroleum and petroleum | 


| products, according to the figures of the 
| aivision. $ 

| Of the refined oils imported, fuel oil 
| accounted for 20,545,498 barrels and gas- 
/oline, naphtha and other finished hght 
| products for 8,834,302 barrels. Fuel oil 
|receipts were nearly triple those of 1928 
‘and gasoline, naphtha, etc., more than 
| double those of 1928, it was shown. 


Other refined oils imported included 
| 208,008 barrels of |-erosene and 39,354 
| barrels of lubricating oil. Paraffin and 
paraffin wax receipts totaled 40,635,824 
| pounds, an increase of approximately 66 
| per cent over 1928, according to the data 
| of the division. 
Increase in Value 4 


The total value of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products imported into the 
United States in 1929 amounted to $143,- 
| §45,298 as compared with $132,842,203 
in 1928, it was shown. 


The total value of exports for the year 
was $561,178,396 as compared with $525,- 
852,534 in 1928. 


- A comparison of domestic production, 
exports and imports of crude petroleum 
and refined oils and gasoline, according 
to the official figures of the Bureau of 
| Foreign and Domestic Commerce epafee 
Bureau of Mines, follows: 

Crude petroleum: United States out- 
put, 1929, 1,005,598,000 barrels; exports, 
1929, 26.394,349 barrels; imports, 1929, 
78,932,572 barrels. 

Gasoline, naphtha, etc:: Output, 1929, 
434,241,000 barrels; exports, A 


barrels; imports, 8,834.302 barrels. 

Refined oils: Output, 1929, 1,087; 
000 barrels; exports, 127,155,904 barrels; 
imports, 29,632,365 barrels. 


‘Flood Control Asked 
In St. Francis Valley 


prove Appropriations 


| Witnesses appeared before the House 
Committee on Flood Control Feb. 4 to 
|urge passage of a bill (H. R. 7875). to 


for flood control in the St. Francis River 
|Valley in Missouri and Arkansas. 
Conditions met by those doing the flood 
' relief work for the last few years 
described by Albert Evans of St. 


‘work in that section during the last four 
: years. 





‘had participated, Mr. Evans said that in 


11927 the Red Cross spent $1,351,839.36 || 
In 1928, he | 


lin the St. Francis Valley. 


Picturing the rescue work in: which -he | 


9,- | 


‘House Committee Urged to Ap- 


authorize an appropriation of $13.485,960 | 


ere | 
iis, | 
national relief director of the American | 
Red Cross, who has. directed flood relief 


| stated, the crops grown from seeds fur- © 


| nished by the Red Cross the previous | 
year were flooded, and thére was no pos- | 
In that | 
year, he said, a smaller budget was al- | 


sible chance for another crop. 


!lowed, because of which thé Red Cross | 


spent only $94,332.86. Many of the suf. 


|ferers were forced to move to other sec. | 


| tions when relief could not be supplied. 
Mr. Evans said the sufferers in nearly 


lestablishing , themselves. Others 
|C, E, Daggett, of Lee County, Ark.; 
James Rhyne, engineer, 


| way engineer, of Jefferson City, Mo. 


‘Flood Insurance Lagging 


every instance cooperated later in re- | 
who | 
| testified in accord with Mr. Evans were | 


of Corning, | 


Ark.; S. P. Reynolds, engineer, of Caru- | 
thersville, Ark., and C. W. Brown, high- | 


Despite Losses Each Wear | 


it would contain information which it | $275,850; Moore Dry Dock Co., Oakland,| ability for cargo and ship tonnage, exact ; 
preferred that its competitors, the | $236.666.66; Rothenberg & Sugarman,| figures are now available and indicate Weetetcced 
| Wester# Union, and the American Tele- | Oakland, $225,660; F. H. Miller & Co.,| that all previous high marks for these | . 


a ,| Production to decrease. He spoke in fa- 
37,464,792 | Vor of a liberal quota for Canada, because 
22,900,317| Of the quality of the people, but said a 


In an earlier communication Col. Behn 
* had stated it was “quite impossible to 
consider issuing to the Radio Corpora- 


38,061,989 [Continued from Page 1.) 


23,241,639 | insurance in the United States have not || 


t 


= 
. 
eh, 


tion 400,000 shares of International 
stock in payment for its communication 
branch,” because of numerous circum- 
stances. 


of $15,000,000, with earnings of about 
$1,500,000 amnually. 
mittee, however, Col. Behn declared he 
had agreed to meet the RCA terms be- 
cause it was a “going concern,” and that 
its exclusive contracts with the General 
Electric and Westinghouse, and with 
European countries for the handling of 
traffic were valuable as “good will.” 
These European landing contracts pre- 
cluded the invasion by, the I. T. & T. of 
these countries with its own radio cir- 
cuits. 

Consummation of the fusion, which 
now rests with Congress, would give the 
1. T. & TV. a world-wide communications 
service employing radio, telephone and 
cables, Col. Beha has testified. 
dicted that if the fusion is approved, it 


He said that the net physical | 
value of RCA is probably not in excess | 


He pre- | 


t 
} phone & Telegraph Company, should not , $91,000; Perry Buxton Doane Co., Bos-| features were surpassed by substantial | Tolls 


have. 


jton, $186,726. 


| margins, 








Before the com-| 


December 


1929 
Freight revenue ....... oe» 8,453,893 
| Passenger revenue 
| Total oper. rev. 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 823,553 
| Transportation expenses .. 1,624,167 
Total expenses incl. other 3,319,843 
Net from railroad . 1,439,850 
Taxes . 275,003 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete . cr. 776 
Net after taxes, ete. . 1,165,623 
Net after rents «+ 1,069,322 
Aver, miles operated ..... 4,490.38 
| Operating ratio 69.7 


eoed 


3,770,623 
5,114,288 
1,766,277 


3,702,343 
1,411,945 


1,139,618 
1,007,516 


~ Monthly Sthtements of Railroad Revenues and’ 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


12 Months 

1929 1928 
44,707,056 43,844,106 | 
7,239,320 7,958,388 | 
58,151,908 57,245,207 | 
7,272,643 6,877,967 | 
10,224,458 9,554,021 | 
20,161,359 21,193,862 
42.587,557 42,902.964 
15,564,351 14,342,243 
3,715.003 3,536,270 | 
18,938 20,885 
11,830,410 10,785,088 | 
10,965,725 10,055,417 | 
4,490.38 4,498.61 | 
13.2 14,9 | 


1928 1929 


848,156 


670,041 
861,279 


271,270 
1,057 


4,490.38 


72.4 58.7 


December 


3,342,504 
513,035 
4,296,148 
341,108 
565,634 
1,293,750 
2,523,15: 
1,772,99 
206,465 
4,003 
1,562,525 
1,307,728 
3,188.57 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
12 Months 
1929 1928 

44,619,990 45,262,653 | 
6,206,420 6,767,529 
58,024,439 56,549,119 
7,708,904 17,861,520 | 
9,854,928 10,143,558 | 
16,149,710 16,920,529 | 
37,456,339 38,933,816 | 
18,568,100 


17,615,303 | 
3,289,868 3,074,030 | 
17,108 


17,358 

15,261,129 14,523,915 

12.566,092 12.204,471 

3,188.57 3,188.54 
66.9 


68.8 


1928 

3,868,884 
600,226 
4,909,502 
793,835 
751,632 
1,514,379 
8,371,393 
1,538,109 
218,953 
1,684 
1,317,472 
1,099,154 
3,188.54 

68.7 


1 
8 


3,1 
5 


2,4 


2,094,368 


407,643 
1,406,691 


699,338 
139,390 


557,998 
418.569 
404,11 


vee ness... $27,592,715.84 
Tons of cargo .. 31,450,493 


Expenses 


Long Island R. R. 
December 12 Months 
929 1928 1929 1928 
06,020 845,307 11,216,368 11,605,106 
2,068,696 27,782,481 26,460,390 
3,128,417 41,326,194 40,532,572 
484,006 5,227,146 5,281,376 
505,131 5,609,941 6,649,517 
1,309,952 15,869,018 16,117,641 
2.407,285 27,734.679 28,434,357 
721,132 13,591,515 12,098,215 
128,258 2,922,226 
360 19.961 
592.514 10,649,328 
422.613 8,707,943 
404.11 404,11 
76.9 67.1 


10,284 
15,347 


10,946 


1,950 


7,542,458 
404.11 


77.5 70.2 


$27,127,376.91 | : 
30,663,006 | read or write. 


2,688,837 | 
18,870 | 
9,390,508 | 


literacy test is needed, as many cannot 


Speaking for the National Grange, 
Fred Brenckman, of Washington, D. C., 
favored a commisison to investigate ad- 
visability of admitting Mexican and 
Canadian farm hands for agricultural 
work. He said Mexicans are preferable 
| for some purposes to other races, 

The Committee recessed until Feb. 6. 
‘At that time representatives af the 
| American Federation of Labor and the 
| Chairman of the Federal Farm Loan 
| Board are to discuss immigration aeer- 
lems, Chairman Johnson stated orally. 
Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of Rail- 
ways will be found on 


page 13. 


| be ascertained by the records of, the. in- 
surance departments of the various 
States. Reports of insurance companies 
on flood policies are not segregated in 
insurance publications, but one company 


the division. 


in New York 


THe UNitep States DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery 
Give your order to the mail fe 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 





had more than $5,000,000 of this business | 
in foree at the end of 1926, according to | 


been compiled by any central agency and | 
the amount of this business could only | 


i 
; 
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Avtuorizen Statements ONLY Ake PresenTen Herein, Brine 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Public Utilities 
Progress Declared to Be ‘Gratif ying’ 
In Navigation on Interior Waterways 


ew Jersey Plans 
— To Eliminate All 


Grade Crossings 


* ; 
. Accidents in 1929 Said to 


\ 


s- Have Destroyed Theory, Chief, Inland Waterways Sec 


That Safety Can Be 
Achieved by Other Means 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 4. 


A tabulation of grade-crossing acci- 
dents in 1929 has destroyed the theory 
that safety can be accomplished by the 


protection of crossings by gates or flag- 
men or by audible or visible signals, 
according to a report,made, Feb. 3 by a 
special commission created by the 1928 
legiglature to study the pgoblem. 

Ni) ough gates were formerly sup- 
posed to be the most effective means of 
protection, the report says, during the 
last year the number of accidents which 
occurred at crossings protected by gates 
or flagmen, or both, was substantially 
equal to the number which occurred at 
crossings having no protection except 
crossing signs, a 

Bus Presents Problem 
The tabulation of 1929 accidents, ac- 
cording to the report, also shows the 
‘eegrvor of a former assumption that if the 
peeey traveler were given a warning 
of the approach of a train the exercise 
of his own judgment would be sufficient 
for his protection. More than 25 per 
cent of all the accidents last year were 
at crossings where audible or visible sig- 
nals were provided, the report states. 
With the increasing size and weight 
of motor trucks and buses a serious ele- 
ment of danger to travelers on railroad 
trains has come into existence, the re- 
port says, stating that a number of ac- 
cidents has occurred in New Jersey in 


“which trains were derailed and serious 


injuries have resulted to passengers ‘on 


* trains in collisions with motor vehicles. 


Extension to other than State routes 
of the present division-of-cost plan for 
the elimination of grade crossings is 
proposed by the commission. Two bills 
to accomplish this and to provide funds 
were submitted with the report to the 
legislature. The plan under which the 
State and the railroads now share 


equally in the cost of eliminating. cross- 


ings on State routes would be applied 


by the commission, to other than cross- 


ings on State routes. 
Increased Tax Opposed 


It was suggested last year that the| 


cen per gallon as a means of providing 
added funds for a crossing elimination 
program, but -the commission declared 
that it has reached the ‘conclusion that 
“any form of increased taxation should 
be avoided if possible, and it seems pos- 
sible to do so and still carry out the 


cer pe tax be increased\ by one-half 


_ purpose of this proposed legislation.” 


~ BOY 


Instead, the sum of $2,000,000 from 
the present tax of 2 cents a gallon, 
which, it was pointed out,:is exceeding 

‘expectations, could be devoted to’ the 
crossing elimination work, the report 
: The excess, according to the com- 
isgsion, provides such an amount and 
would mean no serious deprivation of 
funds for road building, which is the 
“primary purpose of the fuel levy. 

Continuance of the commission was 

asked to enable further study. 


Bids Are Requested 


On Government Oil 


Royalties Accruing in Cali- 
fornia Offered for Sale 


Sealed bids for the purchase of Gov- 
ernment royalty oil secured from two 


**:6il and gas leases held by the Govern- 


ment on Government land in the Kettle- 
man Hills oil field, California, were in- 
vited by~an official announcement and 


formal “call for bids” issued Feb. 4, by| 


the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur. 

The formal announcement of the call 
describes the royalty oil property as 
aceyuing from wells situated on the 
sovtHeast quarter of section 2 and the 
nerihwest quarter of section 12, town- 
+ 22 south, range 17 east, M. D. M., 
in the Kettleman Hills region. 

Royalties from these wells are supply- 

sing the Government with approximately 
500 barrels of high grade quality oil per 
nday, the statement says, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior proposes to sell the 


«<Government’s royalty for a period of 15 


“months, beginning Apr. 1, 1930, and 


ending June 30, 1931. 


v 


‘ 
; 


The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Interior today 
issued a call for bids for the sale of 
royalty oil accruing to the United States 
from two wells on certain oil and gas 
leases on Government land in the Kettle- 
man. Hills oil field, California, for a 
period beginning Apr. 1, 1930, and end- 
ing June 30, 1931.. The advertisement 
will be published in papers in California. 


Earnings Increased 
» By Boston Elevated 


Voters to Decide Control of 
iy Railway in November 


State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Feb. 4. 
The Boston Elevated Railway, which 
is o ted by a: board of trustees ap- 
jointed ‘by the governor, earned $94,072 
ein excess of all costs of operation in 
1929, as compared with $40,051 in 1928, 
© notwithstanding a decrease of $746,524 in 
gross revenue and an increase of $261,- 
017 in subway ‘and tunnel rentals in 1929, 
according to the annual report of the 
trustees to the State legislature. 

Total receipts in 1929 were $34,096,623, 
Operating expenses were $24,024,747, 
while rentals, taxes and interest brought 
the total cost of service to $34,002,550. 

In 1925 the railway showed net, earn- 
ings of $502,193, while in 1926 ‘ lost 

| $482,749 and gained $222,815 in 1927, 

The system operates buses in « unee- 

; tion with its elevated and surface cars, 
* and 27 buses were added in 1929. 

@, At the State election. next November 

voters will determine whether the 

sent system of public control shall be 

ntinued or whether the system shall be 

urned to.private ownership or be op- 

erated under State ownership. 














) 
L. P. Nickell Views 


Transportation as 


The year just ended was an important 
one from the standpoint of the -develop- 


ment of navigation on our interior water- ton, Mass., to Corpus Christi, Tex. This 


ways. Gratifying progress was made 
along a number of lines. 

Perhaps the outstanding event last 
year in the development of inland water 
navigation was the completion-and for- 
mal opening in October of the Ohio River 
to 9-foot navigation from Pittsburgh to 
the Mississippi River at Cairo, Ill. This 
event marked the completion of a project 
which was-begun almost half a century 
ago, and which now provides a 1,000- 
mile waterway through one of the richest 
sections of the United States. Few other 
parts of this country furnish as nearly 
ideal conditions for a highly developed 
river commerce as does that portion 
traversed by the Ohio. There are found 
vast quantities of the basic bulky com- 
modities, and steadily deveioping manu- 
facturing industries, which produce com- 
modities well suited to river shipment. 
Commercial leaders have envisioned a 
great industrial development in the Ohio 
Valley within the next few years. 


Administration Policy 
Outlined by President 


In his Louisville speech on Oct. 24, 
1929, delivered on the occasion of the 
opening of the Ohio River to 9-foot navi- 
gation, the President outlined the Ad- 
ministration’s policy for the development 
of our inland waterways. That policy 
may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
modernizing of every part of our water- 
ways which will show economic justifica- 
tion in aid of our farmers and indus- 
tries; (2) the completion of the intra- 
coastal waterways program within the 
next 10 years; (3) the continuing de- 
velopment of.our littoral waterways and 
of our harbors from which these water- 
ways extend inland; (4) continuing im- 
provement of the channels in the Great 
Lakes; (5) establishment of private en- 
terprise in substitution for Government 
operation of the barges and craft upon 
our inland’ waterways when the Govern- 
ment barge lines have passed through 
the pioneering stages. 

In line with this policy, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the War Depart- 
ment have consummated plans for pres- 
ent cooperation in the determination of 
economic and engineering facts necessary 
in carrying out this policy. These plans 
comprehend cooperative work in studies 
haying to do'with the economic and en- 
gineering phases of inland waterway 
transportation conducted by the two De- 
partments; in surveys and studies for 
the purpose of determining the origin 
and destination of actual and potential 
traffic available for river shipment; and 
in other work necessary in the making 
of recommendations as to the advisability 
of improving certain streams for naviga- 
tion. 

It is believed that better results with 
the public might be obtained by carrying 
cut the plan outlined above. The inland 
waterways work relative to potential 
traffic if carried out by the transporta- 
tion division in cooperation with and in 
line with the needs of the War Depart- 
ment, would contribute to the benefits 
cf both departments and be a step for- 
ward in reaching the objectives in the 
general inland waterways program of 
the Government. 


Survey in Progress 
For Nine-foot Channel 


The Mississippi River system embrac- 
ing that great stream from Minneapolis- 
St. Paul to New Orleans, the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh to Cairo, IIl., and 
the Missouri River from the Mississippi 
to Kansas City and beyond is generally 
thought of as the main trunk line system 
of our waterways. In describing the two 
great inland water routes of the Nation, 
the President, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, said: “One of them is an east 
and west waterway across half the conti- 
nent, from Pittsburgh to Kansas City, 
along the Allegheny, the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri rivers; the other, a 
great north and south waterway across 
the whole Nation, up the Mississippi 


|from the Gulf, dividing into two great 


branches—one to Chicago and the other 
through the Upper Mississippi to the 
Twin Cities.” 

A broader view would include also the 
intracoastal waterways stretching along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the New 
York canals, the Pacific coast waterways, 
the systems in Alabama and Georgia, and 
ethers. ° 

During the past few years physical 
developments on the Mississippi system 
of waterways have progressed to the 
point where there is now a 9-foot channel 
connecting Pittsburgh with New Orleans. 

.Work is continuously in progress by 
the Government to maintain a 6-foot 
channel on the upper section of the Mis- 
sissippi from St. Louis to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. As the result of extensive 
hearings held last April before the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, a 
comprehensive survey is now in progress 
by the Army engineers for the purpose 
of determining, among other things, the 
cost and economic justification of a 9- 
foot channel on this section. This Mis- 
sissippi system comprises over 9,000 
miles of navigable streams. About 2,000 
miles have been improved to 9 feet 
in depth, and approximately 1,400 miles 
have been improved to at least 6 feet 
in depth. It is the plan of the Adminis- 
tration to increase the shallower depth 
to at least a 9-foot stage as fast as 
traffic justifies it. 


Plans Are Made 
For New Canal 


Substantial progress has been made 
during the past year in the development 
of a 6-foot channel in the Missouri 
River as far as Kansas City for the 
present, with plans for subsequent chan- 
nel improvement of the section above 
Kansas City. 

Present plans provide for a 9-foot 
waterway from the Mississippi River at 

rafton, Ill., 38 miles above St. Louis, to 

icago, via the Illinois River, the IIli- 
nols and Michigan Canal, the Des Plaines 
River,. the Sanitary District Canal, and 
the Chicago River. It is expected that 
this project will be completed within the 
next year or two. This will provide a 
9-foot channel from New Orleans to 
Chicago. 

There has been under construction 
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Outstanding Event 


By L. P. Nickell, Ph. D. 


tion, Transportation Division, United States Department of 
Commerce 


for several years a system of intra- 
coastal waterways extending from Bos- 


waterway, when completed, will provide 
a connected system with the 12-foot 
canals of New York State. At the pres- 
ent time over 700 miles of the intra- 
coastal waterways have been completed; ; 
this leaves approximately 1,000 miles 
to be construgted, which it is the plan 
to complete within the next 10 years. | 

Work on this system-of waterways has 
progressed to the point where there is 
now available a 12-foot waterway prac- 
tically all the way from Boston to Beau- 


fort and Morehead City, N. C. The one 
link in this waterway which at present 
serves as a “bottle neck” is the pri- 
vately owned Delaware and Raritan 
Canal across New Jersey, with its in- 
sufficient depth and equipment and its 
heavy tolls. However, plans have been 
made-for a new canal which will allevi- 
ate this situation. The waterways, 
among others, embraced in this system 
are the Cape Cod Canal, the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, the Chesa- 
peake and Albemarle Canal, and the 
Dismal Swamp Canal. 


During the year just ended work was 
begun upon the extension of the Intra- 
Coastal Waterway from Beaufort, N. C., | 
to the Cape Fear River, and it is reported 
that the Army Engineers have reported 
favorably upon the 8-foot project car- 
rying the Intra-Coastal Waterway from 
the Cape Fear River to Charleston, S. 
C. Another progressive step of the year 
was the acquiescence of Florida in the 
Federal terms for the taking over and 
deepening to eight feet of the Florida 
East Coast Canal and waterways ex- 
tending south from the St. John’s River. 

Definite -plans for certain sections of 
the intracoastal waterway between Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Mobile, Ala., have 
not yet been fully worked out. 


Two Routes Provided 
Under Authorized Project 


The section of the intracoastal water- 
way from New Orleans to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., is now an authorized proj- 
ect, and it is believed that not more than 
three years will be needed to complete 
this portion. The authorized project pro- 
vides for two routes leaving the Missis- 
sippi River, one at Plaquemine, La., 112 
miles north of New Orleans, and the 
other leaving the river at New Orleans 
via. the Harvey Canal; the two routes 
converge in the Atchafalaya River at} 
Morgan City, La. Reports indicate that 
substantial progress is being made on 
the various sections, some of which have 
been partially completed for navigation. 
The ultimate objective is a 9-foot 
waterway from New Orleans to the Rio 
Grande. 


Special attention is being given to 
surveys anticipating the further devel- 
opment of certain tributaries of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, of such 
streams as the Alabama, the Coosa, the 
Chattahoochee, and the Apalachicola, as 
well as others in various parts of the 
country. Surveys have been completed 
for some of those projects and others 
are now in progress. 

On the Pacific coast interest in the 
development. of certain of the streams 
is reflected in the formation of the Co- 
lumbia Valley Association which has for 
| its purpose the development for naviga- 
tion of the Columbia and Snake rivers. 
A joint survey by the association and 
the United States Army Engineers is 
now in progress for the purpose of de- 
termining three things, viz., (1) the ton- 
nage available for steamers and barges 
operating between Portland, Oreg.; 
Pasco, Wash.; and Lewiston, Idaho; (2) 
cost of providing terminals at numerous 
points on the river; (3) type of equip-| 
ment best suited for use on the Columbia 
and Snake rivers. This survey will be 
completed, according to present plans, 
within the next four onfive months, 


Traffic Expected 
To Show Increase 


Although inland waterway traffic fig- 
ures are not yet available for 1929, esti- 
mates indicate that the year will show a 
substantial increase over 1928. The 
latest complete statistics are for 1928. 
According to the annual report of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
the year 1928 showed an increase over 
1927 in the commerce carried on our 
rivers, canals, and connecting channels. 
The figure for 1928 was 227,300,000 tons, 
jas compared with 219,000,000 tons for 
1927. (These figures include traffic 
= St. Marys Falls Canal and the 











Detroit River.) 

The following table shows the steady 
growth which has been made in inland 
waterway traffic since 1922. Commerce 
tonnage on the rivers, canals, and con- 
necting channels of the United States, 
calendar years. 1922-1928: 

111,800,000 
sveeeees. 153,700,000 
+ 173,200,000 
. 204,569,000 
.eeveeess 217,000,000 


0 8) bape eeeesse 227,300,000 


An event of considerable importance in 
the development of inland water trans- 


IONS dics Se 
9023.85.53 
SOG: savhateaveeen 

| 1925.. 





portation during 1929 was the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in ex parte 96 (Apr. 20, 1929) providing 
for the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates between the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating the 
Federal Barge Lines, and all connecting 
common carriers by rail subject to re- 
strictions to prevent unduly circuitous | 
routes. This decision was made on ap- 
plication filed by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation pursuant to the Denison Act 
passed by the Congress on May 29, 1928. 
This decision is hailed as an important 
step forward in the solution of the joint 
rail and water rate problem. 

The reorganization last October of the 
Army Engineers of the War Department 
is of particular interest to those con- 
cerned with flood control and navigation 
work on our rivers. This reorganization 
provides for eight geographical divisions 
and a regrouping of districts within these 
divisions. Each division will be in charge 

‘of an especially qualified officer of the 
| Corps of Engineers who will be directly 
responsible to the Chief of Engineers for 
the efficient administration of his unit, 


Tariff on Crude Oil 
Imports Is Advocated 


Opening of Ohio River to Nine-foot To Preserve Industry 


Producers Tell Congressmen 


Growing Shipments From | 


Abroad Threaten to De- 
stroy Domestic Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
duty of 50 per cent ad valorem on re- 
fined products. ° 
“In asking for a tariff on oil,” he said, 


“we are asking no more than other in- | 


dustries and producers have asked. We 
are asking no new or untried experiment. 
Every item we use in our industry is pro- 
tected. The tools and appliances that 
we use are protected, but although we 
carry the greatest burden of taxation of 
any industry, we have. no _ protection 
whatever against steadily increasing im- 
ports of foreign cheap oil.” 

Mr. Franklin said that oil from Vene- 
zuela could be delivered to Gulf ports 
of the United States at’a total cost of 75 
cents per barrel, whereas the piping 
costs on domestic oil sent to the same 
ports was about 76 cents. “It therefore 
readily can be seen that domestic oil can- 
not contpete with these imported oils,” 
he added. 

“You hear a lot about depletion of re- 
serves,” Mr. Franklin continued, “but 
this is all bunk. There never has, and 
probably never will be, any threatened 
depletion. There are practically un- 
limited reserves in this country, more 
than this Nation or the world can ever 
use, and all estimates concerning the 
time of depletion have been grossly ex- 
aggerated.” 


Urged as Defense Measure 


In speaking of national defense, Mr. 
Franklin said it was necessary to develop 
domestic oil production through protec- 
tion if this Nation was to be safe in time 
of war. ‘Real conservation,” he said, 
“could be obtained by protecting our own 
oil industry, so that we could be inde- 
pendent of imports in any emergency 
that might arise.” 

There are 3,000 small wells in the 
United States producing about 500,000 
barrels of oil per day, he Stated¥ These 
wells have been operated at a loss for 
the last three years, due to oil imports, 
he added, and unless a protective tariff 
is established many of them will go to 
ruin since an oil well must be continu- 
ously operated if the quality of the oil 
is to be maintained. ‘Would not true 
conservation,” he said, “lie in protecting 
and keeping these small wells, which are 
the backbone of the industry?” 

With respect to imports, Mr. Franklin 
said there were only about five companies 
bringing foreign oil into the United 
States. One of these firms, he said, is 
operated on English and Dutch capital. 
“If the United States had the grit to 
give us the same protection that England 
gives her operators,” he stated, “this 
firm would not be allowed to function in 
this country.” Prolonged applause 
greeted this assertion. 


Figures Are Quoted 


In replying to the argument that con- 
sumers are benefited by imported oil, 
Mr.. Franklin said that figures showed 
the falsity of this claim, as the price of 
gasoline at Atlantic ports where imports 
are received was consistently higher than 
gas prices in interior centers. 

“The United States market should be 
saved for the domestic industry, and not 
given to a handful of firms importing 


foreign oils,” he said. “The oil industry | 


is not the only one to consider. If it had 


not been for oil revenues, hundreds of | 


thousands of farmers in. producing States 
would have starved to death, bankers, 
merchants, schools, highways, in fact 
every business enterprise in oil States 
depends to a great extent on oil reve- 
nues. In Oklahoma alone, the loss to 
schools:‘and highways from oil revenue in 
1928 amounted to. about $5,000,000.” 

As a result of growing oil imports, he 
added, 50,000 coal mine workers have 
been thrown out of jobs. If a tariff is 
not granted, he said, some 600,000 pi! 
field workers will’ lose their jobs, and 
business in general will be seriously de- 
flated. “We do not object to free entry 
of crude oil to be refined and reexported,” 
he explained, “for this insures employ- 
ment and operation of domestic refin- 
eries.” 

Oil Reserves Discussed 


Returning to the subject of reserves, 
Mr. Franklin said that the United States 
produced and consumed about 68 per 
cent of all the oil produced in the world. 
“This is the oil age,” he said, “and we 
must make the most of it. Some inven- 
tion “may be patented at any date elimi- 
nating the use of oil to a great extent.” - 

Following Mr. Franklin’s address, J. 
H. Gardner, a geologist and producer of 
Tulsa, Okla., exhibited charts showing 
“a practically inexhaustible supply” of 
oil in the United States, and. J. Edgar 
Jones, of New York, spoke of the need 
of a tariff for the protection of royalty 
owners. 

H. B. Fell, vice president of the Inde- 


|pendent Petroleum Association, presided 


at the meeting. 

Delegates from Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Colorado 
and Arkansas were present. 

An amendment to the tariff act of 1922 
which would place crude mineral oils 
on the dutiable list, was provided in a 
bill (H. R. 9494) which was introduced 
in the House by Representative Hast- 
ings (Dem.), of Tahlequah, Okla. 


Mr. Hastings bill would place a tariff | 


of $1 per barrel on this type of oil. 


The Administration, in this reorganiza- 
tion, has paved the way for the speedy 
execution of flood control and navigation 
work, 

Research conducted by the transpor- 
tation division of the Department of 
Commerce reveals the fact that the total 
investment in floating equipment in use 
on our rivers and canals (excluding the 
Great Lakes) in the transportation of 
freight amounts to slightly in excess’ of 
$150,000,000. This investment repre- 
sents enprenimately 4,500 barges, and 
1,300 units of propelling equipment. Dur- 
ing 1929 the shipyards of the country 
constructed 410‘ barges and 49 units of 
propelling equipment. During 1928 there 
were constructed 321 barges, and 22 units 
of propelling equipment. These figures 
show a steady growth in the building of 
river equipment, 

The new year begins with every in- 


dication that 1930 will show even greater | 


progress than was made during 1929 in 


the development of navigation on our in- | 


land waterways, 
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Grade Crossings 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 10 by Ber- 
nard F. Weadock, chief counsel for 
power utilities, at the hearing before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of publicity phases of 
public utility activities, was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 1, continued Feb. 
3 and 4, and proceeds as follows: 

The report going on to show the proved 
deficiencies which they find in the matter 
of the lack of proper cooperation, or 
proper educational courses relating to the 
subject, and in that regard, they say, 
on page 66: 

“Present deficiencies—The engineers 
were first asked to state whether, in the 
light of their experience recent engineer- 
ing graduates are as well qualified to deal 
with the economic aspects of engineer- 
ing problems as they are to deal with 
their technical aspects. The same ques- 
tion was then asked as to the more ex- 
perienced graduates. In reply, over 90 
per cent stated that they find recent 
graduates not as well qualified to deal 
with the economic as with the technical 
| phases of their work. Nearly 70 per cent 
expressed the same view as to graduates 
of five or more years’ experience. _ 

“The graduates themselves throw light 
/on this matter. In response to an in- 
|quiry, a majority of recent graduates 
| named economics or related business sub- 
jects as the most serious omission from 
their college curricula. A large propor- 


|tion also stated that they had pursued 
the study of these subjects after gradu- 
| ation.” . 


Speaking of the present n 


the report says, on page 70: 

“The present cooperation between the 
utility industry and the engineering 
schools as reported by the deans and the 
faculty members of these schools is 
along the following lines: Cooperative 
courses, whereby. the student spends a 
definite portion of his time in the indus- 
try; Summer or vocation employment for 
students not following a cooperative 
course; short courses at the universities 
for meter men, or along other lines such 
as refrigeration and industrial electric 
heating; special lectures or discussions 
by utility men engaged in the actual 
work of the various departments of the 
industry; permitting university men to 
| utilize the actual laboratory of operating 
companies, or of the electrical manufac- 
|turers in studying the industry, or in 
| prosecuting special research; or aiding by 
| furnishing equipment, funds, or both to 
|carry on certain research at the uni- 
| versity;. providing for inspection trips 
by students. 

“A number of deans in colleges that 
have not been carrying on such. coop- 
eration as is noted above indicated that 
one or mcre of these forms of coop- 
eration was being contemplated. A 
number stated that greater opportu- 
nities should be provided by the utility 
companies for Summer. employment of 
the engineering students.” 

In a summarization of the report, on 
page 85, I am reading only a portion 
of it: 

“The principal criticism of engineering 
graduates is that they need more in- 
struction in accounting, economics, and 
business. The university administrators 
believe it would be helpful if more of 
the utility executives would make avail- 
able to college faculties their criticisms 
of the products of the colleges.” 

And again, and during the course of 
this report, as I will not take the time 
to read it all, the committee recommends 
more information be disseminated by the 
industries to universities—I am reading 
|now from the bottom of page 97, Judge 
Healy, Summary of Suggestions: 

“The opinions of educators on coop- 
eration of the industry with collegés and 
universities may now be summarized. To 
the direct question aSking instructors 
concerning the attitude of the public util- 
ities which they had approached to ob- 
tain problem or case material or for 
the opportunities to do research in the 
field, about 15 per cent of the replies 
|varied from replies which were only 
partly critical to those which were defi- 
nitely adverse in their comments. There 
were about 85 per cent of the replies that 
either made no complaint against the 
industry or were definitely very favor- | 
able concerning their willingness to co- | 
operate.” . | 

Now, then, 18.7 per cent of the edu- 
cational institutions were critical, while 
81.2 per cent were favorable, all more 
or less constructive in their natures. 


Furnishing of Material 
To Schools Suggested 


Now, then, they make these following 
suggestions: 

“The furnishing of information of va- 
rious sorts about the industry such as 
data on its historical development and 
present status; annual reports of com- 
panies; proceedings of various conven- 
tions including addresses delivered; 
films on power plant development and 
other phases of ,the business; charts, 
|maps, and statistical information on 
technical and other tests of efficiency in 
the ~ of management; data on ac- 
counting systems and on investment op- 
portunities; problems and case material 
covering a wide range of utility prob- 
lems; and the suggestion that public 
utilities provide data of a comprehensive 
character similar to that furnished by 
the bureau “Of railway economics. 
Further reference to the type of infor- 
mation which the utilities should make 
available is made in the comments on 
the unfavorable replies in chapter I. 

“2. The suggestions that the utilities 
‘endow chairs in the teaching of public 
| utilities giving entire control to the 
college or university,’ 

“3. That, the utilities make available 
talent within the industry to respond to 
requests for special lectures on various 
phases of the utility industry including 
explanations of employment opportu- 
nities available to cbllane students. : 

“4, That there be upportunities for 
instructors and graduate students to 
make first-hand studies of utility prob- 
lems and for employment of college 
men in actual work in the industry. 

“5, That provision be made for Sum- 
mer or other part-time employment of 
students during the college course in 
actual work in. the industry; that for 
| certain types of work provision be made | 
|for employment of instructors on engi- | 
| neering and business problems.” 
Mr. Healy: Are you reading from' 
| page 98 now, Mr. Weadock? 

Mr. Weadock: Now, Your Honor will | 
recall— 











Proposal by Committee for Utility 
Cooperation With Colleges Discussed 


Transcript of Inquiry Shows Joint Agency Favored Means 
To Instruct Engineering Students 


| lister, who is referred to here in this 


Commissioner McCulloch: 
of that you want to read? 


Mr. Weadock: I would like to read it 
all, but I will not burden you with that. 
The point I want to make is that this 
report is to bring the relation between 
the people generally, the universities, 
and the industry in closer relation, and 
to state that when the man acquires the 
knowledge— 

‘Commissioner McCulloch: I think you 
had better leave the book speak for it- 
self there; you have read such portions 
as you want; you are getting on to the 
argument now, it seems to me. 


Mr. Weadock: Well, this would not be 
an argument, Judge, but the information! 
or knowledge any of those men acquired 
he can use wherever he wants to, in the 
Government service, or in the private 
service, | 


Commissioner McCulloch: Oh, there is | 
no question about that. 


Mr. Weadock: Now, then, may it please | 
the Commission, in certain instances 
special college professors were named as 
having to do with the information bu- 
reaus while still with the university. I 
think there were two such instances 
shown; Dr. Blaine, of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, who testified while here that his 
employment by the —— was known 
to and authorized by the president of the 
university. The other was Dr. Thomas, 
of Alabama, and his testimony was to 
the same effect. 


Subsequent to this investigation, the 
University of Alabama conducted an in- 
vestigation, making a report, and Dr. 
Thomas is still retained in the State em- 
ploy in the State of Alabama. 


I offer the Alabama resolutions as 
Association’s Exhibit No. 28. (Where- 
upon the said document was marked for 
— “Association’s Exhibit No. 

Mr. Healy: May I see them just a 
minute? 

Commissioner McCulloch: Now, what 
is the date of the resolution, and who 
was it passed by? 

Mr. Healy: This was passed by the 
board of trustees, Oct. 20, 1928; there 
are two resolutions here; the second one 
was passed at a later date, apparently 
May 27, 1929. 

Mr. Weadock: In referring to. that 
exhibit, the first resolution is an excerpt 
from the minutes of the board of trus- 
tees of the university, at their meeting 
held Oct. 20, 1928. 

Commissioner McCulloch: The board 
of trustees of what, of the university? 
Mr. Weadock: Of the university. 

Commissioner McCulloch: What is it 
about, in general? 

Mr. Weadock: This had to do with the 
conduct of Dr. Thomas in his relation 
between the University of Alabama and 
the utility information bureau there. 


Is that all 





Reference to University 
Aetion Excluded 


Commissioner McCulloch: Well, I do 
not see that that has anything in the 
world to do with this—what they thought 
about it. 

Mr. Weadock: Well, they are the ones 
who had jurisdiction— 

Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 
care about their expressions, they are 
either expressions of commendation or 
condemnation, and I do not think that 
interests us; what we want to know is 
what Dr. Thomas did and what the util- 
ities had to do with it; it is not a matter 
of concern what the trustees thought 
about it. 

Mr. Weadock: Would it not be true 
that the trustees knowing the intimate 
situation there and having jurisdiction 
over him, if there was anything wrong 
in that relation, they would certainly 
not retain him in their service. 

Commissioner McCulloch: That is a 
matter of opinion and judgment on their | 
part; we are not taking their judgment; 
their judgment has nothing to do with 
the action we might take. 

Mr. Weadock: That is the old ques- 
tion we had up ‘the other day, whether 
what he did was right or wrong; his 
immediate superiors, his board of re- 
gents in that particular locality have 
passed upon it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 
think it is our duty to delegate to that 
board of trustees to pass upon the pro- 
priety of his actions; I do not think it 
is competent, Mr. Weadock. 

Mr. Weadock: Well, it is not com- 
petent to this extent, if the court-please; 
it does show that there was an inquiry 
into that relation. 

Commissioner McCulloch:. 
what their opinion was. 

Mr. Weadock: * Well, not exactly opin- 
ion, Your Honor, because it goes further 
than that; here they are taking the ac- 
tion, not an opinion, but an action, ad- 
ministrative, executive action. 

Commissioner McCulloch: . Well, their 
action is based on their judgment and 
their opinion; we have got Dr.- Thomas 
himself, had him as a witness here as to 
what he'did, and that is the only matter, 
those are the only facts that are pe:ti- 
nent about it; it is not pertinent to know 
what other people thought about it; we 
can judge that, as to his conduct and the 
conduct of the utilities in engaging in 
this line of work. 

Mr. Weadock: Then, I understand 
Your Honor excludes this offer. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes, sir. 

Mr, Weadock: I will not press it fur- 
ther. .I make a similar offer, I now of- 
fer, if the court please, a certified copy 
of a resolution adopted by the senate of 
the State of Nebraska, Jan. 31, 1929; as 
shown by the record of the daily proceed- 
ings in the senate journal 21st legisla- 
tive day, Jan. 31, 1929, also a true copy, 
a true and correct copy of the report of 
the committee submitted and accepted 
by the senate.on the 73d legislative day, 
Apr. 18, 1929, as shown by the record 
of the daily proseumeus in the senate 
journal, 73d legislative day, Apr. 18, 
1929, in which it shows that Prof. Hol- 





It shows 


testimony as a part-time professor at 
that university, did work for the utili- 
ties in connection withthe number, ca- 
pacity, and what not of municipal plants 
in the State of Alabama, that such em- 
ployment was investigated by the senate, 
as here outlined, and the fact was found 
that he had been so employed and was 
retained by the University of Nebraska 
at an increased salary. 

Commissione# McCulloch: I do not 
think it has anything to do with this 
inquiry. 

Mr. Weadock: I cannot ask for an 
exception, but I do except. * * * 

Mr. Weadock: I would like to offer! 
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Utility Rate Cases” ” 


State Concern, Says 
Governor Roosevelt - 


Federal Jurisdiction. Denied 
On Ground That Com- 
panies Primarily Are Not 
In Interstate - Commerce 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 4. 


The time has come fora complete re- 
study of the relationship between public 
utility .companies and the State itself, 
said Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
a radio address Feb. 3. 

“Nobody wants to prevent public util- 
ity companies from earning a reasonable 
return on their actual investment,” the 
governor said, “but we and they must 
always remember that they are operat- 
ing under a State grant and must differ- 
entiate very sharply between a private 
corporation and a public utility.” 


Governor. Roosevelt. stated that he is 
“making a very strong point with Con- ’ 
gress” to recognize that utilities receive 
their rights to do business from the peo- 
ple of the State itself; and to change the 
Federal court statutes so as to make the 
utilities present their rate cases to State 
courts before they go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Opposes Federal Action 


Referring particularly to the recent 
controversy with the New York Tele- 
phone Company over a proposed inctease 
in rates following a decision by a Federal 
court, the governor said: 


“While the action of the public service 
commission has brought about a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the proposed in- 
crease, the increase itself is primarily 
due to a decision in a Federal court as a 
result of proceedings in that Federal 
court which lasted seven whole years. 

“I have objected very strenuously to 
the trial of rate cases such as the tele- 
phone case and electric light and gas 
and subway cases in the Federal courts. 
After all, your telephone and mine are 
used primarily for local service and our 
contract. with the telephone company re- 
lates to local. calls. ‘ 


“There is no question in my mind that 
our principal telephone use is wholly a 
State use and does not come within the 
intent of the interstate commerce laws.” 


Hopes For Reduction 

_The people of. New York are far be-* 
hind their neighbors in Ontario in the 
use of household electricity for a multi- 
plicity of purposes, the governor said in 
discussing the pending bill in the State 
legislature which would authorize him 
to appoint a commission charged with the 
duty of developing the potential electric 
power on the St. Lawrence River. 


“I hope ‘that this is the first step,” he 
said, “in obtaining a definite reduction 
of rates, especially for the householders 
of this Staté.--The monthly electric light 
bill in the average home is becoming a 
more and more important item in the 
household expenses. and it is incumbent 
on all of us to see that the rates are kept 
down to the lowest possible level in order 
that ‘we may encourage the use in the 
average family of more and more:electric 
labor-saving devices.” 

The State’s construction program 
should be financed by a bond issue ex- 
tending over a considerable period of 
time, the governor said, because the new 
buildings will last for many generations. 
ne 


for the record a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the American Association 
of University Professors at a meeting 
held in New York: City on Dec. 31, 
1928, and Jan. 1, 1929. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let it be 

excluded. - Whatever they resolved to 
do or not to do is incompetent here. 
_ Mr. Weadock: If the court. please, 
just a moment. I would like to state 
what is in it so that we may all under- 
stand what is being excluded. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, all 
right. 

Mr. Weadock: This is a resolution ap- 
pointing a committee to establish a code 
of ethics to govern the relation between 
the industry as a -whole and the uni- 
versities as a whole. : 

Commissioner McCulloch: All right. 
That states the subject matter. That 
will do. 

Mr. Weadock: And it is excluded? 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yés, sir. 

Mr. Weadock: Naw, could we have 
about a five-minute recess? * 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes. 

Mr. Weadock: I do not think we will 
be very long after that. 

(At this point a short recess was 
taken.) 

Excerpts from transcript of Mr. 

Weadock’s testimony Jan. 10 will be 

continued in the issue of Feb. 6. 
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Trade and Industry 
Continue to Decline 


Only Dealers in Electrical 
Supplies Show Gain in 
Business, Says Federal Re- 
serve Bank Report 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the past several years. There is a gen- 
eral disposition on the part of all classes 
of consumers to await developments be- 


fore making commitments, and though 
specifications on goods previously pur- | 
chased decreased, unfilled orders on books | 
of numerous interests showed rather) 
sharp reductions. t 
Reports from all important whole- 
saling lines refiect extreme conservative- 
ness on the part of retail merchants in| 
covering future requirements, current} 
orders being mainly of small size and for 
prompt delivery. In_most lines investi- 
gated decreases in December sales un- 
der the volume of a month and a year) 
earlier were reported. While decreases 
from November to December are seasonal, | 
their extent in a majority of instances | 
was greater than the average during the | 
past half decade. | 
Wholesale Sales Lower | 

Total sales of the reporting whole- | 
sale firms during December were the | 
smallest for any single month in more | 
than three years. Retail trade also de-| 
veloped recessionary tendencies, though | 
in less marked degree than in the whole- | 





Senate Completes A 


ction on Changes 


Made by Committee in Tariff Bill 


In St. Louis District American Valuation Retained on Coal-tar Dyes; Floor 
Amendments Next to Be Considered 


Voting 57 to 23 to retain American, ploying 10,000 men. Total capital in- 


valuation as the basis for ad valorem 
duties on coal-tar dyés and intermediates, 
the Senate on Feb. 4 disposed of the last 
Committee amendment to the tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667) and was prepared to pro- 
ceed with individual amendments offered 
from the floor on Feb. 5. 

Under a unanimous consent agree- 
ment proposed by Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, Finance Committee chairman, 
the Senate will consider individual 
amendments in the numerical order of 
the paragraphs and schedules to which 


they are offered, beginning with Sched- ; 


ule 1 on chemicals. 


Immediately after the vote on Amer-/} 


ican valuation, the Senate, on a motion 
of Mr. Smoot, accepted an amendment 
placing on the free list “undeveloped 


negative moving picture film of Amer-| 


ican manufacture exposed abroad for 
silent or sound news reel.” 7 

The following Senators voted against 
American valuation on coal-tar dye’: 

Democrats (12): Black, Blease, Brat- 
ton,. Caraway, Connally, George, Harris, 
McKellar, Overman, Smith, Walsh of 
Montana, and Wheeler. 

Republicans (11): Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Cutting, Howell, Johnson, La 
Follette, Moses, Norbeck, Norris, and 
Nye. 


Industry Developed 
Under Present Tariff 


Prior to 1914 this country was de- 


vestment reaches approximately $100,- 
000,000, and the value of the output of 
only a few of the larger companies to- 
tals $4,643,000,000.” 

Herman A. Metz, president of the Gen- 
eral Dye Stuffs Corporation and asso- 
ciated also with the American I. G. 
Chemical Co., was described by Senator 
Goff as the “chief propagandist for “the 
Germap dye industry in the United 
States.” The Senator asserted that the 
German and American I. G. are “one and 
the same.” The American I. G. was or- 
ganized to, break down the coal-tar chem- 
ical industry in this country, he said, 


| Laws Said to Bar Unfairness 
By Foreign Corporations 


Senator La Follette, when Mr. Goff 
|concluded, read from various statutes 
to show that unfair practices by foreign 
| corporations or their representatives are 
strictly prohibited by law. 

“These laws have been put into opera- 
| tion and have protected the American 
| producer,” he declared. 

“If the contention of these Senators is 
| right,” he continued, “then every other 
| industry in the United States which does 
| not enjoy the privilege of American valu- 
ation is in danger of being destroyed. | 

“The chemical industry is not the only 
one which meets competition from a 
powerful European cartel. How do 
the Senators explain that industries 


| which do not enjoy this special privilege | 7. 


Production 


‘Income Tax Returns by States 


Distribution 


Comparative Statement of’ Receipts for the Calendar Years 1928 and 1929, Made Public 
February 5 by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Tfeasury 
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Arkansas ....cccgeeeseees 
California ....cccesccvece 
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Connecticut 
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Florida .. 
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Georgia ..scccecssccseses 


Hawaii...\.... 


Idaho*..... 


Indiana .. 
Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland, including D. C. 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


|New York 


North Carolina . 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island ......... 
South Carolina ,... 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
exas 


sale lines. Holiday shopping got a late! pendent on Europe’ for dyes and certain 
start, and while a notable pick up 0C-| chemicals, but under the protection of 
curred Ss ae SS ae a Pawo > ne ee rg Bem ae eerae neck 
7 nsiderably t e- | "i ee s 
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or the same . : . ~| and employing many thous \mer- 
creases were a in apparel stores| ican workers, Senator Pcie - in 
i other retail lines. i i i of American valua- 
a Pidaciien and distribution in the iron} — cheeussifn 
and steel industry declined in ee | Now there is an attempt to destroy 
to the lowest point of the year, and dur- this industry, he said, by giving sm 
uc 


| have been able to meet foreign competi- 
tion? 

“You might as well say that if we do 
not give the steel industry the privilege 
of American valuation, the steel industry 
| in the United States will be destroyed. 
~e am willing to support adequate pro- 
| tection,” Senator La Follette continued, 
|“but it.is a discrimination against all 
| other industries to give them this spe- 
| cial privilege. . 
| “American industry is strong enough 





Utah .... 
Vermont .. 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Washington, includ. Alaska 


Philippine Islands 


Income Taxes Contrasted With Other Taxes 


Income tax 


1928 

$7,658,730.10 
1,754,685.21 
4,003,917.41 
116,271,991.51 
10,244,695.65 
36,187,174.70 
24,089,304.23 
12,585,477.01 
14,213,650.26 
5, 768,874.28 
1,032,934.49 
203,938,113.28 
25,821,678.97 
11,783,763.10 
16,829,191.23 
14,965,696.75 
12,612,399.75 
8,145,855.89 
44,368,913.56 
105,167,720.93 
133,400,556.25 
24,512,286.10 
2,612,540.71 
50,627,551.84 
2,976,797.21 
5,431,697.61 
800,981.71 
3,282,187.95 
86,149,375.01 
816,166.13 
653,428,625.15 
20,686,238.53 
711,408.43 
113,423,405.86 
17,582,009.58 
5,633,960.74 
205,672,909.96 
13,374,169.57 
3,951,768.90 
705,400.43 
13,323,886.45 
42,584,443.99 
3,339,236.05 
2,195,381.71 
21,177,708.59 
12,660,251.10 
11,707,710.71 
38,137,697.91 
1,066,109.15 


1929 
$7,858,029.25 
2,744,762.36 
3,243,143.72 
141,789,816.36 
11,449,600.82 
44,510,407.97 
32,157,037.67 
13,264,169.94 
13,297,419.53 
5,640.028.52 
968,922.58 
236,986,918.47 
25,084,067.02 
14,071,549.90 
16,654,906.41 
15,337,079.87 
12,438,236.61 
8,426,242.82 
51,201,029.50 
110,421,848.36 
140,305,742.56 
30,790,082.66 
2,144,597.90 
52,002,365.68 
3,141,843.38 
5,839,825.60 
1,322,788.67 
3,415,424.81 
98,356,577.79 
1,024,032.22 
852,422,267.61 
19,154,089.50 
634,490.27 
130,270,953.80 
17,987,224.88 
6,057,633.17 
214,275,811.26 
14,063,092.22 
3,031,623.93 
803,559.00 
14,137,646.58 
37,645,425.64 
3,615,565.28 
2,238,274.78 
19,276,755.95 
13,835,401.70 
10,334,454.18 
36,132,514.64 
1,005,475.53 


Miscellaneous taxes 


1928 
$516,583.37 
92,511.02 
104,760.84 
24,703,906.13 
439,872.14 
1,861,474.21 
1,073,953.88 
8,483,067.12 
602,379.31 
142,471.42 
55,129.66 
20,920,020.70 
4;403,627.36 
637,731.85 
638,866.31 
8,460,402.15 
1,906,644.45 
352,363.00 
4,746,401.22 
6,119,659.15 
26,075,650.71 
1,674,615.69 
215,211.98 
13,233,294.98 
1,415,312.75 
354,386.12 
67,461.34 
769,375.69 
26,749,939.19 
17,726.11 
105,698,859.88 
215,955,788.89 
44,798.90 
23,247,347.91 
389,208.60 
297,017.14 
26,745,001.00 
763,903.90 
154,696.76 
54,196.62 
4,427,317.79 
1,890,175.17 
108,311.09 
69,346.37 
* 63,152,527.94 
537,674.52 
2,708,610.99 
2,551,373.21 
140,984.25 
397,783.81 


1929 
$519,759.39 
79,340.69 
121,980.94 
22,289,117.79 
502,502.99 
2,316,322.36 
2,158,822.90 
6,692,222.39 
527,378.51 
141,518.88 
48,772.31 
22,196,764.47 
3,230,516.79 
581,814.85 
579,499.42 
15,760,678.37. 
2,078,927.89 
239,600.12 
3,759,944.08 
5,624,070.19 
8,855,352.73 
1,831,057.56 
54,296.08 
13,154,233.12 
122,447.87 
318,144.21 
452,626.58 
675,128.16 
28,198,321.71 
40,123.40 
106,829,509.88 
246,935,444.04 
* 42,321.48 
19,231,290.72 
243,020.17 
338,032.81 
23,701,876.59 
634,167.02 
219,217.84 
45,393.33 
4,138,946.91 
1,394,606.31 
91,847.19 
59,794.31 
73,144,890.69 
698,881.43 
2,775,801.44 
1,469,265.41 
31,381.91 
336,625.79 


Total (all source 


1928 
$8,175,313.47 
1,847,196.23 
4,108,678.25 
140,975,897.64 
10,684,567.79 
38,048,648.91 
25,163,258.11 
21,068,544.13 
14,816,029.57 
5,911,345.70 
1,088,064.15 
224,858,133.98 
29,925,306.33 
12,421,494.95 
17,468,057.54 
23,426,098.90 
14,519,044.20 
8,498,218.89 
49,115,314.78 
111,287,380.08 
159,476,206.96 
26,186,901.79 
2,827,752.69 
63,860,846.82 
4,392, 109.96 
5,786,083.73 
868,443.05 
4,051,563.64 
112,899,314.20 
833,892.24 
759,122,485.03 
236,642,027.42 
756,207.33 
136,670,753.77 
17,971,218.18 
5,930,977.88 
232,417,910.96 
14,138,073.47 
4,106,465.66 
759,597.05 
17,751,204.24 
44,474,619.16 
3,442,547.14 
2,264,728.08 
84,330,236.53 
13,197,925.62 
14,416,321.70 
40,689,071.12 
1,207,093.40 
397,783.81 


ED) 

1929 
$8,377,788.64 
2,824,103.05 
3,365,124.66 
164,078,934,15 
11,952,103.81 
46,826,730.33 
34,315,860.57 
19,956,392.33 
13,824,798.04 
5,781,547.40 
1,012,694.89 
259,183,682.94 
28,314,583.81 
14,653,364.75 
17,234,405.83 
31,097,758.24 
14,517,164.50 
8,665,842.94 
54,960,973.53 
116,045,918.55 
149,161,095.29 
32,621,140.22 
2,198,893.98 
65,156,598.80 
3,264,291 ,25 
6,157,969.81 
1,775,415.25 
4,090,552.97 
126,554,899.50 
1,064,155.62 
959,251,777.49 
266,089,533.54 
676,811.75 
149,502,244.52 
18,230,245.05 
6,395,665.98 
237,977,687.85 
14,697,259.24 
3,250,841.77 
848,952.33 
18,276,593.49 
39,040,031.95 
3,707,412.47 
2,298,069.09 
92,421,646.64 
14,534,283.13 
13,110,255.62 
37,601,780.05 
1,036,857.44 
336,625.79 





veeeees+$2,169,417,231.64 
SUMMARY, INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS—CALENDAR YEAR 


$2,502,805,758.87 


1928 
Miscellaneous 





$605,859,724.59 


$625,513,602.02 


$2,775,276,956.23 


1929 
Miscellaneous 


$3,128,319,360.89 


Improvement in AWS. 
Industry Is Helpful 
To Cleveland District 


Plants Making Car Parts ahd 
Tires Increase| Output; 
Coal Production Exceeds 
Level of Previous Year 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 4.—Improved 
conditions in the coal, rubber and tire, 
and automobile industries in the fourth 
Federal reserve district are shown in the 
monthly business review just issued by 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank. 


Coal production in December was larger 
than in the preceding year. 


The section of the review dealing with 
these three industries follows in full 


text: n 

Soft coal production was one of the 
very few industries of the fourth district 
which showed an increase in December 
compared with the preceding year. Out- 
put of bituminous coal totaled 17,298,000 
tons, exceeding the same period of 1928 
by 8 per cent, and was the highest for 
that month since 1926. 

According to the Bureau of Mines, coal 
production in the district in 1929 was at 
a higher rate than for the entire coun- 
|try. Output last year totaled 208,190,000: 

tons, an increase from 1928 of 12 i 
cent. In the United States product 
showed an advance of 4.9 per cent. 
greater output locally, in a large meas- 
ure, was because of the increased use of 
fuel by industrial concerns, particularly 
steel mills, and the increased demand for 
coal for shipment to upper Great Lakes 
regions. Storage stocks have been ma- 
terially reduced. 

Industrial demand is now lower than 
last year. Dealers and producers re- 
ported requirements both for heating 
purposes and power production more than 
seasonally slow in early January. The 
price of industrial coal was higher at the 
year-end than for some time} but it still 
is one of the major problems of the $n- 





dustry. 


Automobile Output Declines 
Production of passenger cars and 
trucks in December in the United States 
receded to the lowest level since Febru- 
ary, 1922, and adversely affected activity 
in many lines in the fourth district. To- 
tal output for the month was only 119,- 


ing the first half of January the average | trol of the European monopoly. 
has been only slightly higher than in the | a monopoly could not exist in this coun-| to meet the competition of European or 
preceding month. Distribution of auto- |try since it is in violation of the anti-| any other cartel, and yet Senators get up 
mobiles decreased as compared — ®/ trust law, he said. here and argue that if we put this in- 
month and a year earlier, and bui '"€| During the World War the lack of! dustry on the same basis as every other 
permits and Faas gw re _s | fully developed chemical industry proved| industry we will destroy it. 
the district showed decline in both co a handicap, Mr. Hawes said. He pre-| “t¢ we could have more economics and 
parisons. sented a letter from the Monsanto Chem-| yeason and less talk of ‘fears,’ the indus-| 

ical Works, of St. Louis, Mo., to show | tries and people of the United States | mcTeases 1929 


Freight Traffic Drops : 
For the first time in a number of that profits of the company had not been| would be in better condition.” 


Quarter ended 
March 31 
June 30 
September 30 
December 31 ... 


Income tax 
$597,137,752.17 
559,207,881.91 
511,007,072.84 
502,064.524.72 


Taxes 
$150,234,861.76 
154,459,697.30 
151,579,200.18 
149,535,965.35 


Total * 
$747,422,613.93 
713,667,579.21 
662,586,273.02 
651,600,490.07 


Income tax 
$676,093,560.98 
642,109,270.10 
609,466,017.85 161,369,194.15 
575,186,909.94 157,479,626.61 


$2,502,805,758.87  $625,513,602.02 


Total 
$822,991,884.06 
801,875,728.28 
770,835,212.00 
732,616,536.55 


$3,128,319,360.89 
$19,653,877.43 $353,042,404.66 


taxes 
$146,898,323.08 
159,766,458.18 





eee eeseeee 


eee eeeeee e+ $2,169,417,231.64 $605,859,724.59 $2,775,276,956.23 





$333,388,527.23 


months, consumption of electric power by 
industrial users in the principal cities 
“was smaller than during the correspond- 
fing period a year earlier. Debits to indi- 
vidual accounts in December were 3.3 per 
tent less than in November, and 13.7 per 
gent below the total for December, 1928. | 

Notwithstanding the sharp falling off | 
"m freight traffic during December, rail- 
goads operating in this district handled | 
p larger volume of freight in 1929 than | 
fn 1928 or 1927, and with the exception | 
of 1926, the largest volume on record. | 
Throughout the year operation of the 
roads was characterized by high effi- 
ciency. 

Gains over 1928 were made in virtually | 
ell classifications, with merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight making an espe- | 


excessive under the present tariff pro- 
tection. In 1928 its return’ was 11 per 
cent before deduction of taxes. the let- 
ter said. With one exception the 13 or 


14 major products of this company have | 


decreased in price} the Missouri Senator 


| said. 


Mr. Hawes contended that the highly 
competitive nature of the American coal- 
tar chemical industry has caused con- 
stant reduction in prices since the adop- 
tion of the American valuation plan eight 
years ago. With one or two exceptions 
the increase in price on other commodi- 
ties has been greater than in the chem- 
ical field, Senator Hawes said. 

“T am opposed to making any change 


Mr. Harrison Opposes 
Change in Valuation 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, in answering the arguments 
brought by Senator La Follette, declared 
that he considered it a dangerous step 
| at this time, so far as the coal tar in- 
| dustry is concerned, to repeal the Amer- 
}ican valuation plan.” 

“Prior to the war,” Senator Harrison 
| declared, “95 per cent of the American 
;consumption of coal-tar products was 
|imported.” Today, he said “we import | 
| only 5 per cent.” 

The provision for American valuation 


1928 
$4,608,153.88 
956,318.87 
2,291,909.49 
59,023,166.86 
6,606,298.61 
18,083,569.46 
15,379,722.5 


| Alabama 
Arizona 

| Arkansas 

| California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 
Florida 
NEE: vice bh oan kica 
Hawaii . 
Idaho 
Tilinois ..... 
Indiana 

Iowa 


4,355,791.37 
740,542.52 
123,946,031.54 
15,952,403.86 
7,648,783.81 
12,702,000.05 


Kentucky ... 93368, 690.06 


which will disturb the progress of this! in connection with the chemical industry 
important industry, and I am opposed to| is in a different category from that of 


the passage of legislation which will} 


: . : re | compel American consumers of medicines | 
country loadings. of revenue freight in| 4nq dyes to pay the price exacted by a| 


1929 totaled 52,789,789 cars, against 51,-| foreign monopoly, and I am opposed to | 
589,887 cars in 1928, and 51,635,806 cars | the United States disarming itself of the | 


in 1927. : , ‘ weapons which all military men believe | 
The St. Louis Terminal Railway Asso-| to be necessary as a matter of national 


ciation, which handles interchanges for | defense in the future,” said Mr. Hawes. | 


cially favorable showing. For the entire 


other industries, the Mississippi Senator 
said, “and for the time being I favor the 
continuance of American valuation in 
coal-tar dyes.” 

When Germany “held the whip hand” | 
in the chemical industry, she took ad- 
vantage of it, Mr. Harrison pointed out. | 





Louisiana ., 
Maine 


Maryland, including D. C. 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


| Minnesota 
| Mississippi 


Missouri 


| Montana 


Nebreska 


Cee eee eeeerenes 


8,730,280.23 
4,463,895.58 
22,008,228.59 
57,579,829.74 
91,361,899.23 
15,970,786.70 
1,516,385.95 
33,995,815.67 
1,940,170.14 
3,551,465.51 


28 connecting lines, interchanged 187,464 
loads in Deeember, against 197,835 loads 


Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, 
said that “it is significant that the chem- 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


She put key men in the various indus- | 
| tries here, took out patents to prevent 
| American interests from being able to 


556,339.57 
1,374,294.27 
44,216,167.71 


in November, and 208,747 loads in De-| ical industry before the World War in 
cember, 1928. During the first nine days | this country consisted of the assembly 
of January the interchange amounted to | of foreign intermediates into the finished 


| compete, and stipulated that unless all 


coal-tar products were bought from Ger- 


|New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


464,343.08 
323.087,924.10 
15,682,298.27 


many none could be secured, which, since | North Dakota 


eeeeeee 


53,814 loads, against 57,971 loads during | products and was dependent on the price | 


certain products were not elsewhere avail- | 


the corresponding period in December, 
end 61,802 loads during the first nine 
days of January, 1929. 

Passenger traffic of the reporting roads 
decreased 0.1 per cent in December as 
compared with the same month in 1928. 
Estimated tonnage of the Federal Barge 
Line between St. Louis and New Orleans 
in December was 73,900 tons, against 
103,478 tons in November, and 135,439 
tons in December, 1928. The total ton- 
nage in 1929 was 1,293,971 tons, against 
1,435,486 tons in 1928 and 1,237,430 tons 
in 1927. The decrease in 1929 under the 
preceding year was due largely to the 
low stage of water in the Mississippi 
River during several months of:1929. 

Debts Are Liquidated | 

Considerable backwardness was noted 
in collections generally through the dis- 
trict early in December, but quite 
marked improvement developed during 
the two closing weeks of that month, 
ascribed partly to stimulation imparted 
by holiday shopping. Wholesalers in the 
large centezs reported settlements in De- 
cember about equal to the same month 
in 1928. Reports since Jan. 1 indicate 


set by foreign manufacturers.” 
Mr. Gaff Denies | 
Wages Are Too Low 


Commenting on wages in the industry, 


Senator Goff quoted various wages paid| “4 adopted by the Senate, 57 to 23. 


employes and asked if they were “star- 
vation wages,” to which, he said, Sena- 
tor La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
had made reference. 

Senator La Follette pointed out that 
he had cited Matthew Woll to the effect 
that Government reports showed 9,000 
employed in the chemical industry to re- 
ceive less than a living wage. He ha 
not referred to a “starvation wage,” he 
said. 

Senator Goff contended that the net 
income of companies interested in the 
dye industry as cited by the Wisconsin 
Senator was based on erroneous figures. 
The Wisconsin Senator responded that 
his figures had been based on the total 
income of the companies concerned and 
not only their income from chemical 
manufacture. 

Information from other sources cited 
by Mr. La Follette also was questioned | 


| said. 


oo valuation on coal-tar dyes 


q|Structively minded Executive 


able, forced Americans to buy all their | 
products from German companies, he 


The Committee amendment providing 


| Additional Powers Asked | 
For Tariff Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

would continue to fail if the present con- | 
in the 
White House had a chance to remake the 
Commission. The same thing would be 
true if a similar President of the oppo- 
| site party were in the White House. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, | 
the national labor organizations, the na- 
|tidnal agricultural organizations have 
declared for the continuation of the ex- 
periment under a more favorable star. 
It is an experiment that must be con- 
tinued, I think, because there seems to 
be no other way out.” 


| 
| 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 


| Oregon 
| Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


| Vermont 
| Virginia 


| South Carolina .... Seas 
| South Dakota 
| Tennessee 


Washington, includ. Alaska 


| West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


eee eee eee enerees 


496,732.29 
73,952,223.34 
8,243,895.85 
3,334,239.72 
116,749,496.20 
6,604,125.46 
3,222,469.08 
467,702.82 
8,705,875.27 
25,211,366.36 
2,413,911.73 
1,208,753.76 
17,034,166.98 
9,027,011.36 
8,260,284.85 
25,465,339.70 
636,636.21 


Total .....se.eeee00++$1,234,366,865.98 


Quarter ended 


September 30 ., 


December 31 
Total 


Increase, 1929 


se eee eeereoe 


seeeee 


ee eeeereee 


eee eeeerens 


Corporation 
$317,558,270.97 
320,684,959.44 
297,010,455.50 
299,113,180.07 


. -$1,234,366,865.98 


1929 

$3,401,311.59 
1,078,842.94 
2,060,772.81 
69,449,135.06 
6,735,858.76 
20,347,368.93 
21,372,333.22 
3,358,449.95 
8,730,212.81 
4,140,857.35 
652,586.14 
120,956,089.59 
14,167,362.11 
7,375,340.77 
13,178,878.69 
8,988,613.61 
7,627,078.59 
4,083,612.63 
25,186,617.52 
47,799,109.32 
86,285,492.84 
18,435,237.59 
1,295,776.73 
30,799,919.34 
1,407,357.65 
3,277,565.34 
811,239.21 
1,337,113.69 
44,803,394.76 
536,072.73 
374,886,443.09 
12,549,920.51 
394,164.14 
76,536,220.25 
10,490,728.59 
3,186,828.87 
112,970,190.32 
5,991,805.55 
2,197,282.57 
471,350.53 
7,916,780.56 
21,036,150.67 
2,477,994.30 
1,121,405.03 
14,165,923.81 
8,646,449.83 
7,147,036.44 
22,545,077.60 
562,079.72 


$1,264,673,434.65 
SUMMARY, INCOME TAX—CALENDAR YEAR 


1928 
Individual 
$279,579,481.20 
238,522,922.47 
213,996,617.34 
202,951,344.65 


$935,050,365.66 





Corporation and Individual Returns 
Corporation 


Individual 


_ 1928 
3,050,576.22 
798,366.34 
1,712,007.92 
57,248,824.65 
3,638,397.04 
18,103,605.24 
8,709,581.72 
8,282,123.17 
4,347,876.33 
1,413,082.91 
292,391.97 
79,992,081.74 
9,869,275.11 
4,134,979.29 
4,127,191.18 
5,097,006.69 
3,882,119.52 
3,681,960.31 
22,360,684.97 
47,587,891.19 
41,538,657.02 
8,541,499.40 
1,096,154.76 
16,631,736.17 
1,036,627.07 
1,880,232.10 
244,642.14 
1,907,893.68 
41,933,207.30 
351,823.05 
380,340,701.05 
5,008,940.26 
214,676.14 
39,471,182.52 
9,338,113.73 
2,299,721.02 
88,923,413.76 
6,770,044,11 
729,299.82 
237,697.61 
4,618,011.18 
17,373,077.68 
925,324.32 
986,627.95 
4,143,541.61 
3,633,239.74 
3,447,425.86 
12,672,358.21 
429,472.94 


$935,050,365.66 


Total 


$597,137,752.17 
559,207,881.91 
511,007,072.84 
502,064,524.72 


$2,169,417,231.64 


1929 

$4,456,717.66 
1,665,919.42 
1,182,370.91 
72,340,681.30 
4,713,742.06 
24,163,039.04 
10,784,704.45 
9,905,719.99 
4,567,206.72 
1,499,171.17 
311,336.44 
116,030,828.88 
10,916,704.91 
6,696,209.13 
3,476,027.72 
6,348,466.26 
4,811,158.02 
4,342,630.19 
26,014,411.98 
62,622,739.04 
54,020,249.72 
12,654,845.07 
848,821.17 
24,202,446.34 
1,734,485.73 
2,562,260.26 
511,549.46 
2,078,311.12 
53,553,183.03 
487,959.49 
477,535,824.52 
6,604,168.99 
240,326.13 
53,734,733.55 
7,496,496.29 
2,870,804.30 
101,305,620.94 
8,071,286.67 
834,341.36 
332,208.47 
6,220,866.02 
16,609,274.97 
1,137,570.98 
1,116,869.75 
5,110,832.14 
5,188,951.87 
3,187,417.74 
13,587,437.04 
443,395.81 


$1,238,132,324.22 


Corporation 
$329,737,408.10 
309,872,212.57 
316,730,969.06 
308,332,844.92 


$1,264,673,434.65 


$30,306,568.67 


Total income tax 


1928 
$7,658,730.10 
1,754,685.21 
4,003,917.41 
116,271,991.51 
10,244,695.65 
36,187,174.70 
24,089,304.23 
12,585,477.01 
o. 14,213,650.26 
5,768,874.28 
1,032,934.49 
203,938,113.28 
25,821,678.97 
11,783,763.10 
16,829,191.23 
14,965,696.75 
12,612,399.75 
8,145,855.89 
44,368,913.56 
105,167,720.93 
133,400,556.25 
24,512,286.10 
2,612,540.71 
50,627,551.84 
2,976,797.21 
5,431,697.61 
800,981.71 
3,282,187.95 
86,149,375.01 
816,166.13 
653,428,625.15 
20,686,238.53 
711,408.43 
113,423,405.86 
17,582,009.58 
5,633,960.74 
205,672,909.96 
13,374,169.57 
3,951,768.90 
705,400.43 
13,323,886.45 
42,584,443.99 
3,339,236.05 
2,195,381.71 
21,177,708.59 
12,660,251.10 
11,707,710.71 
38,137,697.91 
1,066,109.15 


$2,169,417,231.64 


1929 
Individual 


$346,356,152.88 
332,237,057.58 
292,735,048.79 
266,804,065.02 


1929 
$7,858,029.25 
2,744,762.36 
8,243,143.72 


141,789,816.36 | 


11,449,600.82 
44,510,407.97 
32,157,037.67 
13,264,169.94 
13,297,419.53 
5,640,028.52 
963,922.58 
236,986,918.47 
25,084,067.02 
14,671,549,90 
16,654,906.41 
25,337,079.87 
12,438,236.61 
8,426,242.82 
51,201,029.50 
110,421,848.36 
140,305,742.56 
30,790,082.66 
2,144,597.90 
52,002,365.68 
3,141,843.38 
5,839,825.60 
1,322,788.67 
3,415,424.81 
98,356,577.79 
1,024,032.22 
852,422,267.61 
19,154;089.50 
634,490.27 
130,270,953.80 
17,987,224.88 
6,057,633.17 
214,275,811.26 
14,063,092.22 
3,031,623.93 
803,559.00 
14,137,646.58 
37,645,425.64 
3,615,565.28 
2,238,274.78 
19,276,755.95 
13,835,401.70 
10,334,454.18 
36,132,514.64 
1,005,475.53 


$2,502,805, 758.87 


Total 
$676,093,560.98 
642,109,270.10 
609,466,017.85 
575,136,909.94 


$1,238,132,324.22 $2,502,805,758.87 


$303,081,958.56 


$333,388,527.23 


a 


spotty conditions, both with reference to 
the several lines and different localities. 
Slowness is complained of by retailers 


by Senator Goff. 

Mr. Goff set forth the-mechanical dif- 
_ ee 'S | ferences in the assessment of ad valorem 
in the country districts where cotton is' duties by American valuation, United 
the principal’ crop. There was good) States value, and foreign valuation, re- 
liquidation of indebtedness to both mer- spectively. The first, he said, is the 
chants and banks in the tobacco and rice only one founded on domestic economic 
areas. City retailers report December| conditions. He read a letter from the 
collections below the average for that Undersecretary of the Treasury Ogden 
month in recent years, but some im-|y, Mills, saying that American valuation 
provement since Jan. 1. Answers to|j, “satisfactory from an administrative 
questionnaires addressed to representa- | standpoint.” 
tive interests in the several lines through Monthly reports of the Department of 
the district showed the following results:|Commerce show that 70 per cent of 
: Exe’t. Good Fair 
Jec., 1929 .. 1.4% 24.3% 61.4% 12.9% many, the Senator said. 

Nov., 1929 ., 2.7 22.7 65.3 9.3 | Export trade of the German dye car- 
Dec. 1928 .. 28 57.8 33.8 5.6 | tel has been allocated between Germany, 

Commercial failures in the eighth Fed- France, and Switzerland in the ratio of 

eral reserve district in December, accord- | 75 per cent, 17 per cent, and 8 per cent 
ing to Dun’s, numbered 113, involving respectively, he added. 
liabilities of $4,935,058, against 126 fail- Senator Goff declared that the dye in- 
ures in November with liabilities of $1,-| dustry in America is a large employer 
773.236, and 103 defaults in December, of labor. 
1928, for a total of $1,477,305. In 1929| “There were 133 firms reporting: in 
there were 1,420 failures with liabilities | 1927 engaged in the trade,” he said, “em- 
of $24,782,558, against 1,300 failures inn | oem 
1928 with liabilities of $29,885,811, and| office. During the period from Jan. 14 to 
1,104 failures for a total of $23,632,196| 20, inclusive, imports totaled 820,000 
in 1927. ounces. 

The average daily circulation in the Currency in reserve on Jan. 22 totaled 
United States in December, 1929, was | 1,040,800,000 rupees, as compared with 
$4,943,000,000 against $4,845,000.000 in| 1,037,500,000 on Jan. 15. Bullion in re- 
November, and $5,008,000,000 in Decem-| serve on Jan. 22 was 29,000,000 rupees, 
ber, 1928. compared with 36,900,000 rupees on 

Jan. 15, 

° ° | Silver stocks on Jan. 24 were estimated 

Silver Imports Into India | a¢2,500 ‘bars, as compared with 1,000 


® i s |bars on Jan. 17. The weekly ‘offtake as 
For Eight day Period Listed cabled on Jan. 30 was 1,500 bars, as com- 


. , : : . pared with 1,190 bars reported in the 
Silver imports into India during the | cable of Jan. 21. 


eight days ended Jan. 28 totaled 3,394,-| The market has been steady, with 
000 ounces, which originated from the | “ready” commanding a good premium. 


following points: London, 3,164,000; Mar- | There are otherwise no outstanding fea- 


seilles, 134,000, and New York, 96,000, | tures. 
pays a cable dispatch Feb, ‘4 to the De- | 
partment of Commerce from its Bombay | merce.) 


Poor} American dye imports come from Ger-| 


(Issued by the Department of Com- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
|Seeretary of the Treasury the following: 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we hate ascertaine@ and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (bejga) 

Bulgaria (lev) “a 

| Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) . 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .. 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

| China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) .... 

Japan (yen) . 

Singapore (dollar) 

| Canada (dollar) . 

| Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

| Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0568 
13.9240 


2.9579 
26.7355 
486.2648 
2.5161 
3.9224 
23.8757 
1,2966 
17.4805 
5.2339 
40,1304 
26.7076 
11.1930 
4.4966 
5952 
13,2007 
26.8359 
19.2939 
1.7600 
38.8750 
47.6857 
34.1562 
34.0416 
36.2589 
49.0978 
56.0250 


100.0495 
88.4826 


11,2675 
12,0291 





96.3900 
43.1250 


In pursuance of the prowisions of section | 


-7202 | 


98.9982 | 


Nominations of Postmasters 


postmaster nominations as follows: 


Alabama.—Russellville, George W. Graves; 
Selma, Robert Patterson. 
Arkansas.—Marshall, William G. Fendley; 
Morrilton, James M. Merrick. 
_California.—Fort Bragg, Charles B. Mel- 
ville; Oleum, Spencer Briggs; Patton, Edith 
B. Smith; Penryn, Elmer G. Crofts; Pesca- 
dero, George C. Gianola; Tahoe, Janet D. 
Watson; Upland, Loring N. Kirk. 
Colorado.—Castle Rock, Elizabeth M. Kroll; 
San Luis, Juan R. Veldez; Springfield, Roy 
Hodges. 
hee Hampton, Harlan G. 
ills. 
Delaware.—Lewes, Napoleon B. Register. 
Florida.—Altomonte Springs, Arthur H. 
Fuller; Century, Eva R. Vaughn; City Point, 
Lawrence P, Abney; East Palatka, Nellie J. 
P. Browning; Live Oak, John H. Hildreth; 
Laurelhill, James L. Richbourg; New Port 
Richey, Gerben M. DeVries; Ocoee, Flora E. 
Burks; Penney Farms, Eloise Marcy; Pam- 
pano, Clyde Bland; Sneads, Bonnie B. Wil- 
son; Webster, Lonie M. Watkins; Winter 
Garden, Jerry M. Sullivan. 
Georgia—-Alamo, Carlos OC, 
Mitchell, William T. Kitchens, 
Idaho.—Grace, Lowell H. Merriam, Mont- 
pelier, Francis M. Winters; Preston, Wells 
McEntire; Stites, Percy E. Ellis; Troy, 
Joseph O. McComb. . 
Illinois.—Bradford, Howard B. Mayhew; 
Broughton, Fred Wilson; Buda, Howard A. 
Hammer; Des Plaines, Otto W. J. Hen- 
rich; Fulton, Peter Thomsan; Homer, Bruce 
C. Krugh; Hudson, Lora Johnston; Hut- 
sonville, Guy R. Carrell; Newton, Elza F. 
yorrell; Thomson, Herbert L. Rawlins; 
Tilden, Robert Murphy; Yorkville, John R. 


Hartley; 


47.3050 | Marshall. 


Indiana.--Elwood, Avery C. Phipps. 
Iowa.—Clarksville, Miller C. Rhoads; Col- 
fax, Benjamin A. Brown; Winthrop, Harry 


91.4308 | E, Frantz. 





Kansas.—Bucklin, Ezra D. Bolinger; Gay- 
lord, Maggie Dowell; Hazelton, Bantel oO, 


President Hoover on Jan, 31 sent to| Edwards; 
ithe Senate for confirmation a list of | deshe, Ernest Toomey; Overbrook, Joseph 


Isabel, Florence Murray; Neo- 


. Andrews. 


Kentucky.—Covington, Halliday M. Rick- 
etts; Leitchfie]ld, Efié S. Basham; Stamping 
Ground, Samuel N. Sinkhorn. 


Maine.—-West Paris, Ellsworth D. Curtis. 

Maryland.—Forest Hill, Fred R. Tucker; 
Glyndon, Lillie M. Pierce; Overlea, Frances 
R. Clayton. 

Massachusetts.—Harvard, Wilmur B. 
Brown; Newburyport, William F. Runnells; 
Osterville, Charlotte L. Parker; Shirley, 
Lewis H. Bradford; Winchendon, William 
H. Pierce. 

Michigan.—Auburn, Jesse R. Phillips; Ed- 
wardsburg, Ben H. Davis, 

Minnesota.—Deerwood, John Oberg; 
Ghent, Matilda Blodgett; Hector, Henry W. 
Koehler; Pine River, Olive 0. Dahl; Wau- 
bun, Laurence A. Weston; Williams, Anton 
Levandosky. 

Mississippi.—Pace, Bonnie H. Curd; Shaw, 
Elizabeth Collier; State Line, Emma D. 
Barkley; Utica, Alexander Yates. 

Missouri.—Bernie, Roy B. Woods; Bruns- 
wick, Ruby W. Benecke; Cabool, Luther P. 
Dove; Carl Junction, Raymond E. Miller; 
Chamois, Ralph D. Stonner; Edina, Edwin 
S. Brown; Ellington, William F. Haywood; 
Graham, Rose C. Geyer; Hartville, William 
E. Fuson; Leeton, Paul P. Bardley; Nevada, 
William F. Crigler; Niangua, Arthur B. 
Calamé; Noel, John F. Hamby; Reeds Spring, 
Ruth E. McCormick; Rocky Comfort, Evelyn 
S. Culp; Seligman, Milton Welhelm; Straf- 
ford, Junius M. Bryant; Tuscumbia, James Z. 
Spearman; Walker, Isaac M. Galbraith; 
Washburn, John Black; Wheaton, Edwin 
McKinley; Willow Springs, Ben. J. Drymon. 

Nebraska.—Callaway, May T. Douglass; 
Grant, Eizabeth G. Mendenhall; Kilgore, 
Elizabeth Mohr; Valentine, Ralph R. Brosius. 

Nevada.—Carlin, Dora E, Seer 

New Hampshire.—Contoocook, Lloyd 8. 
Emerson. 

New Jersey.—Old Bridge, Bertha A. Chit- 
ti 


ick, 
New York.—Bath, Sheldon D, Clark; Bol- 





ton Landing, Rupert M. Gates; Central Val- 
ley, Richard Bullwinkle; Chazy, Gladys W. 
North; Fonda, Erastus Corning Davis; 
Franklinville, Fred H. Bacon;.Lake George, 
Fred F. Hawley; Monroe, Fletcher B. Brooks; 
New City, Roswell P, Blauvelt; Pougkpeep- 
sie, Elmer J. Conklin; Salem, Frank Wright; 
Warrensburg, Herbert C. Smith. 

North Carolina.—Richiands, Albert Z. Jar- 
man; Winston-Salem, John T. Benbow. 

North Dakota.—Lisbon, Myron T. Davis; 
Robinson, Orpha B. Wells. 

Ohio.—College Corner, John R. Williams; 
Garrettsville, Carl M. Mott; Marion, French 
Crow; Montpielier, Earl Augustine; Wester- 
ville, Lester E. Whitehead. 

Oklahoma.—Cromwell, R. Hawthorne Car- 
penter; Edmond, Elta H. Jayne; Marshall, 
William A. Kelley. 

Oregon.—Céntral Point, Guy _E. Tex; Gas- 
ton, Albert M. Porter; Ione, Ruby O. Rob- 
erts; Mill City, William G. Smith; Scio, John 
S. Sticha; Silverton, Reber G, Allen; Union, 
Tony D. Smith. 

Pennsylvania.—Harrisburg, . Charles’ E. 
Pass; Leetsdale, Earl W. Hopkins; Mehoop- 
any, Fred J. Kintner; Mount Union, Charles 
H. Welch; Riegelsville, Lynnford K. John- 
son; Saint Davids, Nell M. Hunt;. Tarentum, 
Ira L. Humes. 
mene Island.—-West Warwick, Albert J. 

ene. 

South Carolina.—Greer, S. T. Waldrop; 
Nichols, David S. Pitman. . 

South Dakota.—McLaughlin, William H. 
Nesbitt. 

Tennessee.—Kingsport, James E. Miller; 
Silver Point, William J. Julian; Waynes- 
boro, Lawrence L. Linville. 

Texas.—Bigwells, Mimi Fessler; Bonham, 
Mark A. Taylor. 

Washington.—Bellingham, Hugh Eldridge; 
Concrete, Frank A. McGovern; Everson, Al- 
fred U. Thompson; Friday Harbor, Elijah 
H. Nash; Mabton, Adam L, Livingston; 
Prescott, Bertha H. Welsh; Pullman, Ira 
G. Allen; Rockford, William L. Oliver; 
White Bluffs, Elton J. O’Larey. 

West Virginia.—Fairview, Chancellor L. 
Jones; Middlebourne, Gilbert W. Smith; 
Ripley, Marshall ©, Archer. 

Wisconsin.—Aniwa, Clifford C, Bro; Lo- 
ganville, William H. Ware; Oconto Falls, 
Rollyn Saunders; Wilton, John L. Heffer- 
man, 


950 units, a decline of 45 per cent from 
November and 49 per cent from Decem- 
ber, 1928. In spite of this large decrease, 
however, production for tke year totaled 
5,358,361 units, a new record, compared 
with 4,358,759. in 1928, an increase ¥ 23 
per cent. \ 

Most of the decline in production has 
been in passenger cars; monthly output 
of trucks exceeded 1928 in November, but 
was 3 per cent lower in December. 
Fourth district truck manufacturers state 
that demand has been about on a par 
with a year ago during December and 
January, with employment showing little 
change from former years. 

While the actual building of automo- 
biles is not so important an industry. in: 
the fourth district the fact that many 
of the semifinished materials, inclyding 
parts and accessories, are produced Pn 
the Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, Youngs- 
town, and Pittsburgh areas makes local 
industrial prosperity unusually depend- 
ent upon conditions in the automobile 
field. In 1929 the production of motor 
cars and trucks required 18 per cent of 
all steel produced in the United Stat@s, 
85 per cent of all rubber manufactur 
67 per cent of the plate glass output and 
15 per cent of manufactured copper. 


Improvement Has Begun 

Although the reduction in output in 

November and December was unusually 
sharp, the situation in the entire indus- 
try has improved to a degree in that 
inventories of new cars are lower than 
for some time. Following the favorable 
reception of new models at the New York 
automobile show in early January, manu- 
facturers were in position to increase 
output in proportion to the demand. 
January schedules were lower than in 
1929, but are reported to have increased 
more than seasonally from December. 
_ This resumption of activity was almost 
immediately reflected in orders for ma- 
terial. Steel plants at Cleveland ,and 
Youngstown have stepped up produ€tion 
rates to about 70 per cent of capagjty 
compared with about 40 per cent in @e- 
cember. Accessory plants have likewise 
resumed operations on reduced schedules 
from a year ago and tire output has in- 
creased from December. 

Ohio new passenger car registrations, 
accordmg to the bureau of business re- 
search of Ohio State University, im- 
proved in December compared with the 
preceding month, but were 16 per cent 
less than December, 1928. 
principal cities shown (representing two- 
thirds of the State total) new registra- 
tions in 1929 were 25 per cent larger 
than a year ago. 





In the eight 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


February 1 
Made Public February 4 


$1,843,756.37, 
765,256.62 


2,170,3Q2.60 
1,683,11V.19 


Total ordinary teceipts $6,462,485.78 
Public debt receipts ..... 86,675.00 
Balance previous day .... 98,928,297.39 


Total ........00ee00++$105,477,458.17 


Expenditures 

General expenditures .... 

Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal tees 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ain 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ... aie 
Civil-service retirement 

BUM yin 'e'st'k one cactns 
Investment of trust 
SURUG) o 60 'o sp -onnevaice 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Tnponh tOR soi «valance ke 
Miscellaneous interncl 
revenue evs 
Miscellzneous rezeipts ... 





$5,594,768.27 
105,669.72 
562,098.27 
7,079.55 


4,819.65 


21,146.91 
1,295,634.92. 
$5,588,902,95 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures em wee 
Other public debt expendi- 
CUFOB oices'eascvmennne 
rai today .ccccceees 
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State Finance 


Nebraska Is Asked 
To Donate to Fund 
, Insuring Deposits 


Deficit Declared to Exceed 
Total Capital of Financial 
Institutions Now Operat- 
ing in State 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Feb. 4. 


°The deficit in the fund guaranteeing 

deposits in Nebraska State banks is 
several millions in excess of the total 
capital of all going banks in the State, 
according to a statement made by C, A. 
Sorenson, attorney general, in a speech 
Jan. 31 before the North Platte Valley 
Depositors League. .The banks should 
be réguired to help pay this deficit, Mr. 
Sorenson said, but they are not able to 
share the burden alone. He recom- 
mended that the State of Nebraska as- 
sume the payment of a_ substantial 
portion. 

“The guarantee fund law has been the 
ladder on which hundreds of State banks 
have climbed to prosperity,” Mr. Soren- 
son said. “We submit that now is not 
the time for them to kick it away. Let 
them first help reimburse the depositors; 
it, was the use of their money which en- 
abled the banks to prosper.” 


, Banks Accept Law 

After the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in January, 1911, uphold- 
ing the guarantee fund law, more than 
90 per cent of Nebraska State banks, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sorenson, elected to op- 
erate under the law’s provisions. 

“From 1911 to 1920,” said Mr. Soren- 
son, “State banking became so profitable 
that a large number of national banks 
surrendered their Federal charters and 


became State banks, the number of State! 


banks doubled, and deposits in State 
banks increased in those nine years from 
approximately $70,000,000 to $260,000.- 
0009 There were only a few failures.” 

The banks made wide use of their re- 
lationship to the guarantee fund in their 
advertising, Mr. Sorenson stated, and se- 
cured deposits on that basis. 

“It is not justice,” he said, “for the 
banks to gladly operate under a law so 
long as they think it is beneficial to them 
and then repudiate it when they think it 
is no longer particularly advantageous 
to them.” 


State Aid Advocated 

A. proposed constitutional amendment 
has been submitted to the people of Ne- 
braskg for approval or rejection next 
November, 
legislature to appropriate not to exceed 
$8,000,000 for the benefit of depositors 
in failed banks. In discussing the im- 
possibility of expecting the banks to pay 
the whole. deficit, and the necessity, in 
his opinion, for State aid, Mr. Sorenson 
said, in part: 

“While the banks should be required 
to help pay the guarantee fund deficit, 
nevertheless, they are not able and it 
would’ be unfair to ask them to pay 
all of it. 

“Ve total capital of all the present 
gotng’ banks in. Nebraska is ‘approxi- 
mately $16,000,000. The guarantee fund 
deficit is several million more. Obviously, 
the bank goose cannot in one day lay 
its weight in gold. If the banks never 
paid a dividend to their stockholders, 
it would still take many long years, a 

é en before the depositors would 
be id, and then without interest. Pay- 
ment too long deferred is no payment to 
many people. Let us face the brutal 
fact that the banks are not able to 
shoulder alone the burden of paying the 
depositors. 


Equitable Action Urged 
“It is an ancient rule of law that those 


which would authorize the| 


i section 150. This change will necessitate 


| Amount of Permanent 
| Capital to Be Specified 





who come into court to secure equity | 


must offer to do equity. We need to 
remember that the crooked and incom- 
petent bankers who caused so many 
failures are out of our reach. The 
guarantee fund assessments will not 
touch them. 

“The men running banks today have 
survived the terrific . financial tornado 
that started to blow in the Fall of 1920. 
These men are not responsible for a sin- 
gle gat of the deficit in the guarantee 
fund; on the contrary, by saving their 
ba they have prevented the -deficit 
from being twice what it now is. 

“Do not think these men have not suf- 
fered. They have taken terrific losses 
because of the deflation in values. Many 
of them have put their entire personal 
fortunes into their banks to save them. 


Some of.the bravest heroes of the last 10° 


years can be found among the bankers 
who have pulled their institutions 
through the storm. 

“Because of the promises that they 
made in advertisements and otherwise 
to depositors generally and which were 
relied upon, I think we must insist on 
their help in reimbursing depositors in 
failed banks. But we must be fair. We 
must not make the burden so heavy that 
they cannot operate good banks. To do 
so would not only be unjust but endanger 
present depositors. 


Banks Pay Into Fund 


“Another thing, my friends: The now 
existing State banks collectively during 
the last 10 years have paid into the guar- 
antee fund over $10,000,000. We are go- 
ing to make them pay more. Ought we 
not as citizens to show our appreciation 
of this by our support and encourage- 
ment? They have helped us. Let us 
help em with our business. The banks 
which have stood the battle for/10 years 
are worthy of support. If the State 
banks cannot, and in all fairness should 
not, pay the entire deficit-in the guaran- 
tee fund, from whom else shall we get 
help? 

“In my opinion the State of Nebraska 
has a moral obligation to assume the 
payment of a substantial portion of this 
obligation to’ the depositors. The State 
through the legislature called it the 
‘State Guarantee Fund’ and thereby 
misled thousands of people into believing 
that the State of Nebraska was back of 
the fund. 

“Up until recently there was not proper 
supervision and examination of banks. 
There were not enough competent ex- 
aminers and the recommendations of the 
examiners were not always carried out. 
Uterly incompetent bankers were allowed 
to take the money of the people. Up to 
21 bank charters were granted whole- 

If in connection with the passing 
guarantee fund law there had also 
passed a law limiting ,charters, and 
om that time on thére had been 
ef gent examination and strict super- 
vision of the banks, there probably would 
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| in business as a private banker in an in- 


| 2,000 but does not exceed 30,000, that 


| Change Is Advocated 
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Deposit Guarantees 


Enlarged Power for Superintendent 
Of Banks in N ew York Is Advocated | Exceeds Expenses 


Legislative Committee Would Permit Examination to Fix 
Legal Status of Institutions 


Amendment of the banking laws 
of New York to give the State super- 
intendent of banks full power to 
make such examinations as he deems 
necessary is recommended in the re- 
port of the special legislative com- 
mittee appointed to examine the 
State banking laws. Publication of | 
the full text of the report was begun 
in the issue of Feb. 1 and is con- 
tinued as follows: 

(b) Private banks outside of cities: 

The present law applies only to private 
bankers doing business in a city. 
private banker outside of a city is not 
subject to regulation or supervision by | 
the banking department in any manner 
whatsoever. They should be subject to 
supervision and we recommend that 
atticle IV of the banking law be ex- 
tended to cover not only those doing busi- 
iness in the cities but all private bankers 
within the scope of the definition as set 
forth in the proposed amendment to 


several additional amendments to the 
succeeding sections of article IV which 
we will discuss next below. 

(c) General changes in article IV: 

Sections 150-159, inclusive, are of gen- 
eral application to private bankers within 
the scope of the law. Section 160 sets 
forth certain requirements which, if ful- 
filled, will entitle the private banker who 
applies therefor to exemption from the 
provisions of sections 161-174, inclusive, | 
being the remaining sections of article IV, 

Certain stated capital requirements are 
necessary in order to obtain the partial 
exemption under section 160. On the 
other hand, the only capital requirement 
generally applicable is found in section 
151, subdivision 3. We believe that the 
safety of the depositor demands that alt 
private bankers subject to the law be re-| 
quired to make the same minimum in- | 
vestment in their business as is now re- 
quired for incorporated banks. This will 
involve the amendment of this subdivi- | 
sion to make it read as follows: 


| 


Section 151. 3. The amount of perma- ; 
nent capital such individual, partnership | 
or unincorporated association has kept ; 
invested in his business as a private | 
banker or has deposited in cash to be in- | 
vested in such business shall be at least | 
the amounts hereinafter specified. | 

(a) $25,000, if the place where the | 
business is to be transacted is an incor- | 
porated or unincorporated village, the | 
population of which does not exceed 2,000. | 

(b) $50,000, if the place where the | 
business is to be transacted is an incor- | 
porated or unincorporated village or a 
city, the population of which exceeds | 
2,000 but does not exceed 30,000. | 

(c) $100,000, if the place where the | 
business is to be transacted is a city the | 
population of which exceeds 30,000. 

This change in capital requirements 
will necessitate the amendment of sec- | 
tion’ 160, subdivisions 1, 2 and 3, the 
amendment to provide for four subdivi- 
sions instead of three, to read as fol- | 





Section 160. 1. If such private banker 
is engaged in business as a private | 
banker in an incorporated or unincor-% 
porated village, the population of which 
does not exceed 2,000, that such private 
banker has permanently invested in this 
State in his banking business, immedi- 
ately preceding the date of such affidavit, 
a capital of at least $25,000 over and 
above dil his liabilities as such private 
banker; or 

2. If such private banker is engaged 
corporated or unincorporated village or | 
a city the population of which exceeds | 


such private banker has permanently in- 
vested in this State in his banking busi- 
ness, immediately preceding the date of 
such affidavit, a capital of at least $50,- 
000 over and above all of his liabilities 
as such private banker; or 

3. If such private banker is engaged 
in business as a private banker in a city 
the population of which exceeds 30,000 
but does not exceed 100,000, that such 
private banker has permanently invested 
in this State in his banking business, im- 
mediately preceding the date of such af- | 
fidavit, a capital of at least $100,000 
over and above all his liabilities as such 
private banker; or 


In Reserve Requirements 

Former subdivision 3 of section 160 
should be retained, practically without 
change, as subdivision 4 of the section 
as amended and made applicable to pri- 
vate bankers in cities of a population of 
more than 100,000. 

Section 161 provides that private bank- 
ers shall transfer and assign to the su- 
perintendent of banks so-called legal se- 
SSS, EE 


be little or no deficit in the guarantee 
fund today. . 

“But_that fs not all, The guarantee | 
fund commission—a branch of the 
State—operated for a period of time 
over the 200 banks. These State-oper- 
ated banks not only accepted but in many 
cases solicited new deposits. Many of 
their agents said to depositors that now 
that the State is in control your deposit 
is absolutely secure. It now appears that 
deposits in an amount of between $2,000,- | 
000 and $3,000,000. were placed in these 
State-operated banks and remained there 
when the banks were finally closed. 
Can anyone say that the State is not un- 
der the highest possible moral obligation 
to pay these depositors? Shall it be said 
that the State of Nebraska through its 


agents misled and defrauded its own 
. 





citizens?” 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
December 


1929 

10,869,730 
2,742,781 
15,585,822 
2,982,375 
3,803,168 
5,068,652 
12,156,188 
3,429,634 
854,193 
15,938 
2,559,503 
» 2,523,317 
9,653.83 

78.0 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue .. 
Total oper. rev. avecane 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment, 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad ...... oS 
Taxes . ase OL 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes; etc, 
Net after rents Prin? ea 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating TALIO ...ccseees 


|mend that a new section 161 be adopted 
|to provide for the deposit of securities 


| reserve 


| time deposits as heretofore recommended 


;to apply to all private bankers covered 
| by the banking law. 


| ject to the same limitations as to >in- 


|} article III. 


| the correctness of this 


jas he considers necessary to determine 
| whether an individual, partnership 


|lated, the banking 
|should include the right to 
| stances of corporations doing business | 


| erate under a name similar to that of the | 
|institution with which they are allied. | 
| There is no fixed practice in the char- | 


jand the allied company are 
| Often part of the stock of the allied com- | 


| tion or vice versa, the stock of the bank- 


| operation of such companies were shown 


12,499,788 
17,117,950 


11,026,996 


curities equal in value to 10 per cent of | 
total deposit held. We believe that the 
requirements of this section are not in 
accord with sound banking practice and 
we recommend its repeal. We recom-' 


with the superintendent of banks in the 
same manner as is now required of. in- 
corporated banks under section 105. | 


Section 166 provides for reserves ‘| 
be maintained against demand deposits 
but this section does not apply to par- | 
tially exempt private bankers. Further- | 
more it is not in conformity with the 
requirements for incorporated | 
banks. We recommend that the reserve 
requirements for private banks be made 
to conform to the requirements for in- 
corporated banks as these are set forth 
under section 112, with the added re- 
quirement of a 3 per cent reserve against 


in this report. We further recommend 
that this reserve requirement be made} 


We recommend further amendment of 
this article, to provide that private bank- | 
ers subject to the law, who are not en- 
titled to partial exemption under sec- 
tion 160 as amended, should also be sub- | 


vestment of capital and surplus as‘ are 
imposed upon banks by the provisions of 


More Power Proposed 
For Bank Superintendent 


All private bankers subject to the law 
should be giverr a period of six months 
within which to apply for authorization 
certificates under section 151 of the law 
as amended. This will afford time to 
comply with the changed requirements. 
Pending the filing of authorization cer- 
tificates, the superintendent should be 
given full powers of supervision. 

There should be further amendment 
to article IV to provide, in case of the 
death of an authorized private banker, 
for the continuance of the business for 
a limited time by his legal representa- 
tive for accomplishing the liquidation 
thereof. 

(d) Power of superintendent to make 
examination in order to determine 
whether the character of the business 
conducted is subject to the law. 

The firm of Clarke Brothers in New 
York City had never been examined by 
the banking department. After the fail- 
ure it became apparent that this firm 
was subject to the law. Section 39 pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

“The superintendent may also make 
such special investigations as he shall 
deem necessary to determine whether 
any individual or corporation has vio- 
lated ahy of the provisions of this 
chapter.” 

In spite of this provision the banking 
department had in the past been advised 
through an opinion rendered by the 
attorney general’s office that it had no} 
right to make arf examination: such as} 
would have revealed the situation in this | 
case, when such examination was} 
opposed. 

Whatever opinion there may be as to 
advice, there 
should be’ an amendment to the law, 
which will clearly give the superin- 
tendent of banks and his representatives | 
full power to make such examinations 





or | 
corporation is subject to, or has vio- | 
law. This power | 
subpoena | 
witnesses and the right to examination | 
under oath. 

V.—Affiliated Companies: There are | 
existing in the State today many in-| 


in close alliance with banks and trust | 
companies. In most instances they op- 


acter of the relationship. Often the 
stockholders of the banking institution | 
identical. 


pany is owned by the financial institu- 


ing institution is owned by the allied 
company. In many instances the allied 
company carries on the sécurity sale 
business of the bank or trust company. 
Frequently «the officers of both companies 
are the same or in large part the same. | 
Dealings back and forth between the 
two concerns are frequent and have a 
very varied character. Due to the wide 
variety in methods of organization and 
affiliation, as well as the character of the 
business carried on, it is manifestly im- 
possible to make a clear definition of 
what constitutes an allied company. 


Dangers in Operation 
Of Such Firms Shown 


Some of the possible dangers in the 


in the City Trust Company case and 
are set forth in the Moses report al- 
ready referred to. We have discussed 
the question of the examination of such 
companies with almost every witness at 
hearings of this committee. With one 
exception the opinion has been that au- 
thority should be given to the superin- 
tendent of banks to examine companies, 
which, in his opinion, have an alliance 
with banks and trust companies of such | 
a nature as to make their examination 
advisable... The superintendent of banks 
has advised this committee that he has 
in many instances caused examinations 
of affiliated companies to be made with- 
out apparent authority in the law. Spe- 





12 Months 

192y 1928 
165,592,822 156,690,507 
34,638,533 34,757,072 
221,821,610 209,244,167 
33.562,629 34,671,945 
40,625,925 40,289,617 
60,397,912 60,000,307 
144,392,934 144,344,190 
77,428,676 64,899,977 
18,165,392 16,209,307 
40,487 41,240 
59,232,797 48,649,430 
59,149,787 48,833,752 
9,662.66 9,699.94 
65.1 69.0 


1928 
2,872,188 


2,162,177 
3,111,092 
4,892,938 


6,090,954 
1,288,194 
7,997 
4,794,763 
4,886,924 
9,695.14 
64,4 


Missouri Revenue 


{ full text: 


| debt less sinking fund assets) was $88,- 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


1929 - 
7,508,948 
1,640,961 

11,246,027 
1,385,850 
2,131,780 
4,164,601 
8,312,727 
2,933,300 

494,134 


7,592.46 
73.9 


In Fiseal Year 1928 


Purchase of Investments, 
Higher Cash Balances and 
Reduction of Debt Reflect | 
Excess Receipts 


Per capita cost in the fiscal year 1928 
of operating the Missouri State govern- 
ment was $6.88, while receipts were $12.78 
per capita, according to a summary of 
the State’s financial statistics just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. | 

The excess of revenue over expendi- | 
tures is reflected in reduction of debt, | 
purchase of investments, and inereased 
cash balances, the summary points out. 

The Department’s statement follows in 


The per capita figures for 1928 are 
based on an estimated population of 3,- 
523,000. These statistics were compiled 
by Mr. L. Bryan Thompson, state ex- 
aminer. 

Big Sum for Highways 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Missouri amounted to $24,247,504, or 
$6.88 per capita. This includes $6,262,- 
716, apportionnients for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration afd maintenance of general de- 
partments was $6.81, and in 1917, $3.31. 
The interest on debt in 1928 amounted to 
$3,218,105; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $14,320,321. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments, interest, 
and outlays were $41,785,930. The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $15,075,761 was for highways, 
$1,006,148 being for maintenance and} 
$14.069,613 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $45,- 
013,708, or $12.78 per capita. This was 
$17.548,099 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $3,- 
227,778 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts is 
reflected in reduction of debt and in pur- 
chase of investments and increased cash 
balances, not shown in this summary. 
Property and special taxes represented 
34.4 per cent of the total revenue for 
1928, 32.1 per cent for 1927, and 36.3 per 
cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes col- 
lected was 190.4 per cent from 1917 to 
1927, and 12.8 per cent from 1927 to 1928. 
The per capita property and special taxes 
were $4.40 in 1928, $3.91 in 1927, and | 
$1.40 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 16 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1928, 15.4 per cent 
for 1927, and 35.3 per cent for 1917. 

Per Capita Levy Gains 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 41.2 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1928, 41.1 per cent for 1927, and 
22.9 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses ‘ comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 
The sales tax on gasoline amounted “to | 
$6,634,237 in 1928 and $6,234,789 in 1927, 
an increase of 6.4 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1928, was $70,117,839. 
Of this amount $49,000,000 was for high- | 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 


840,469, or $19.54 per capita. In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $19.93, and | 
in 1917 $2.01. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Missouri subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $4,909,112,393; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $6,381,846, and the per 
capita levy $1.81. In 1927 the per capita | 
levy was $1.84, and in 1917 $1.02. | 
———————— ie, | 
cial authority should be given for this | 
purpose. 

It has been suggested that supervision 
by the banking department should have 
for its aim only the safety of deposits 
and that an examination of the bank 
itself will reveal this condition; that an 
examination of a separately incorporated 
company administering its own affairs, 
even though through the same officers, 
would not be pertinent. This committee 
is of the opinion that an examination 
of the books of account of a banking 
institution is not sufficient as a matter 
of supervision. The law itself in section 
39 provides that on every examination 
inquiry should be made not only as to 
the condition and resources of. a bank- 
ing corporation, but also “the mode of 
conducting and managing its affairs, the 
actions of its directors or trustees if a 
corporation, the investment of its funds, 
the safety and prudence of its manage- 
ment, the security afforded to those by 
whom its engagements are held, * * *. 
In order to fully comply with these pro- 
visions, it. is absolutely necessary that 
there be right to examine affiliated com- 
panies. We recommend that when, in 
the opinion of the superintendent of 
banks, there is such affiliation between 
a corporation under his supervision and 
any other corporation as would make an 
examination advisable in order to de- 
termine the true condition of the cor- 
poration under his supervision, then he 
be given full power to examine such 


|or other similar items collected by such 


|liabilities $100,000 
| over 175,000 population, $50,000 in com- 


State Revenues 


( 


INDEX 


Examination by State of All Private 
Banks in New York Is Recommended 


Changes in Existing Laws Advocated by Commission in 
Report Submitted to Governor 


The report of the commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt to 
study the banking laws of New York 
and make recommendations for 
changes deemed necessary, publica- 
tion of which was begun in the issue 
of Feb. 1, is continued as follows: 


2. Pays or credits interest on any 
balance of less than $7,500 in cities hav- 
ing a population of over 500,000 or less 
than $2,500 elsewhere, of any person 
resident in the United States, other than 


employes of such banker, who does not 
have with such banker, during the period 
in respect of which interest is so paid or 
credited, an average daily credit balance 
or securities of an average daily mar- 
ket value, together exceeding $7,500 in 
cities having a population of over 500,000 
or $2,500 elsewhere; provided the aggre- 
gate amount of such balances on which 
interest is so paid or credited exceeds 
1 per cent of the total deposits of such 
banker. | 


3. Receives money on deposit for safe 
keeping or for any other purpose (other | 
than for transmission to others) in such 
sums that the average of all the sepa- 
rate deposits so received by such banker 
from all depositors during any 12 
months’ period (or for such period, if 
less than a 12 months’ period, during 
which such banker is engaged in such 
business) is less than $1,000 in cities 
having a population of over 100,000 or 
$500 elsewhere. The term “deposit” as 
used in this subdivision 3 is intended to 
mean coin or currency of the United 
States or of any foreign country, and 
checks, drafts and other funds credited 
by such banker to the account of any 
one depositor on any one day, but does 
not include dividend checks or coupons 


banker for the account of a depositor, 
or any remittances made for the pur- 
pose of repaying any existing indebted- 
ness of the depositor or interest credited 
by such banker to the account of a 
depositor. | 

4. Receives money for transmission in 
amounts of less than $500 unless there 
shall be deposited with the superintend- 
ent of banks approved Government, State 
or municipal securities in the principal 
amount of (a) $100,000 if such banker 
is engaged in business in a city having 
a population of 500,000 or over, or (b) 
$50,000 if engaged in business in a city 
having a population of over 50,000 and 
less than 500,000, or (c) $25,000 if en- 
gaged in business elsewhere, primarily 
applicable in case of insolvency to the 
payment of such transmission accounts 
under $500. 


For purposes of clarity and brevity 
hereinafter in this report we have re- 
ferred to the private bankers who, in ac- 
cordance with our recommendations set 
forth in this subdivision, would be ex- 
empt to the extent stated from the pro- 
visions of the banking law as exempt 
bankers. | 


XIX. All private bankers, other than 
exempt bankers, should be subject at all 
times to full and complete examinations 
by the superintendent of banks, 

Article IV of the banking law, dealing 
with private bankers, applies only to 
those engaged in business in cities and 
not elsewhere in the State. The scope 
of this articie should be extended to in- 
clude private bankers of the State out- 
side of the cities (other than exempt 
bankers), all of whom should be subject 
to examination as stated in subdivision 
XIX of this report. | 


Minimum Investment 
In Banks Suggested 


Article IV should further require that 
all persons hereafter commencing. busi- 
ness as private bankers, other.than those | 
we have termed exempt bankers and 
other than the successors of private | 
bankers now in business, should have and | 
maintain as their minimum capital in-| 
vested in the banking business) over all | 
in communities of 


munities of between 50,000 and 175,000 | 
population, $25,000 in communities of be- 
tween 30,000 and 50,000 population and 
$20,000 in communities of less than 30,- 
000 population. 

Private bankers now in business out- | 
side of the cities of the State have often 
furnished useful banking service to the | 
public, particularly in isolated rural com- 
munities without other banking facilities. 
As channels of communication are im- 
proved and as incorporated banks and | 
trust companies are established their use- 
fulness to the public diminishes. | 

They have, however, built up their 
business in the exercise of their unre- | 
stricted right so to do and should be pro- 
tected in any new legislation to the ex- 
tent that it is possible to do so without 
jeopardy to the interests of depositors 
with them, They should be permitted to 
continue in business for a reasonable pe- 
tiod. Thereafter, to continue business, 
they, or their successors, should be re- 
quired to obtain from the superintendent 
of banks the authorization certificate | 
prescribed by ‘section 152 of the banking 
law upon application therefor in the man- 
ner provided for in article IV, but no 
such authorization certificate should be 
granted except in cases where the mini- 
mum capital permanently invested in the 
banking business over all liabilities is 
$25,000 in communities of over 30,000 
population, $20,000 in communities of be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 population, $15,- 
000 in communities of between 10,000 





affiliated corporation. 

The section of the report dealing 
with investment trusts will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Feb. 6. 


December 

1928 
8,158,970 
1,708,570 
10,985,127 
1,393,212 
2,028,253 
4,069,552 
7,967,766 
3,017,361 
733,817 
16,048 
2,267,496 
1,900,829 
7,564.30 

12.5 


12 Months 

1929 1928 
106,798,838 103,184,181 
18,622,819 19,290,338 
139,470,580 134,316,611 
19,451,125 18,317,070 
26,572,735 25,867,470 
49,658,011 47,854,234 
104,024,478 98,853,863 
85,446,102 35,462,748 | 

7,849,314 8,053,529 
31,078 73,521 
27,565,710 27,335,698 | 
21,971,128 22,395,774 
7,567.28 7,566.20 | 

14.6 13.6 





| commencing business as private bankers. | 


‘and excluding those in the process of 


| were 33 private bankers in business in 


and 20,000 population, $10,000 in com- 
munities of between 5,000 and 10,000 
population, $7,500 in communities of be- | 
tween 2,000 and 5,000 population, and | 
$5,000 in communities of less than 2,000 
population. 


Private Banks Found 
Only in Larger Cities 


We have not yet made recommenda- 
tion as to the minimum capital to be 
required of private bankers now carry- 
ing on business in cities and their suc- 
cessors. Those included in that category 
who have availed of the privilege of 
partial exemption under existing law 
could have done so only if they had in- 
vested capital at least as great as the 
minimum that we have recommended 
should be required of those hereafter 


Outside of the partially exempt class | 


liquidation as at Dec, 31, 1929, there 





cities under the supervision of the bank- 
ing department. Of these 33, 20 were 


are on business in cities of over 
175, population, 8 in cities of from 
50,000 to 175,000 population, and 5 in 
cities of from 30,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion. 
cities of 30,000 population or less. We 
desire as far as possible to protect the 
interests of those who are carrying on 
business in accordance with existing law 
but cannot believe that in communities 
of over 30,000 population the business 
of a private banker should be conducted 
with a capital of less than the minimum 
ameunts which we have recommended 
should be required to enable a 
banker to commence business. 


Accordingly, we recommend they 
should be permitted to continue in busi- 
ness for a reasonable period and there- 
after only provided they have capital 
permanently invested in the banking 
business over all liabilities in an amount 
not ness than the minimum capital which 
we have recommended should be re- 


YEARLY 


| 


ne was carrying on business in| 


ivate | 
private | 


| 


quired of private bankers hereafter com- 


mencing business. 


XX. Private bankers in business or 
hereafter commencing business should be 
perm tted to avail of the provisions of 


secticn 160 of the tanking law to ob-| 


tain certain limited exemptions, but not- 
withstanding such partial exemption they 
should be subject to examination at least 
once a year by the banking department. 
Such right of partial exemption should 
be limited in the case of private bankers 
hereafter commencing business and pri- 
vate bankers now in business in cities 
and their successors to those having at 
least the minimum capital which we have 
recommended be required of private 
bankers hereafter commencing business 
and in the case of those now in busi- 
ness outside of cities and their successors 
to those having at least the minimum 
capital which we have recommended as 
necessary to obtain an authorization cer- 
tificate from the superintendent of banks. 


Private bankers stake their entire for- 
tunes at the risk of their business and 
are entitled to no’such limited liability 
as attaches to stockholders of incorpo- 
rated banks, nor have there been nor 
should there be conferred upon them cer- 
tain of the privileges conferred upon in- 
corporated banks and trust companies, 
particularly in connection with the exer- 
cise of trust powers. Their character 
and standing must be passed upon by the 
superintendent of banks before the issue 
to them of authorization certificates, 
while necessarily the holders of the stock 
of an incorporated bank, constantly 
changing hands, are subject to no such 
approval. 


Experience has demonstrated the 
safety of money deposited with private 
bankers who have operated in the par- 
tially exempt class under the banking 
law; we have been advised that during 
the past 10 years there has been no 
failure of a partially exempt private 
banker. As a rule, their business is 
small in comparison with that  trans- 
acted by incorporated institutions, in 
many instances the capital invested in 
their business could be more profitably 
employed in other directions if they did 
not feel under obligations to their com- 
munity to continue their banking serv- 
ice, there is no logical reason why they 
should be subjected to the same rules 
and regulations as those imposed upon 
corporations as a condition of permitting 
them to do brsiness, and it would be 
an unnecessary and unreasonable re- 
quirement to do so. 


XXI. Under existing law the private 
banker in cities falling within the defini- 
tion set forth in section 150 of the bank- 
ing law is required (a) to assign and 
transfer to the superintendent of banks 
stocks or, bonds of the kind in which 
savings banks are required to invest, to 
the ‘amount of 10 per cent of his total 
deposits (sec. 161), and (b) to main- 
tain reserves to the extent of 15 per 
cent of his deposits if carrying on 
business in a city with a population of 
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Changes in Status 
scans 


State Banks 


Kansas, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oklahoma 


Kansas.—H. W. Koeneke, bank commis- 
sioner, has announced the following changes 
for January: 


City State Bank, Leavenworth, charter 
granted; capital, $50,000. 


Peoplés State Bank, Richmond, dissolved. 


Grant County Farmers Union Bank, 
Ulysses, dissolved. 
Security State Bank, Kansas City, capital 
increased from: $10,000 to $50,000. y 
Florence State Bank, Florence, capital de-.. 
creased from $50,000 to $30,000. 
Fidelity State Bank, Independence, liqui- 
dating through Independence State Bank. ’« 
Exchange State Bank, Mayetta, closed, 
Citizens State Bank, Elk City, closed. 
Minnesota.—A. J. Veigel, banking com- 
missitner, has announced: 

Murray County State Bank, Slayton, char- 
ter granted; capital, $50,000. ‘ 
State Bank of Hadley, Hadley; State 
Bank of Slayton, Slayton, and First Na- 
tional Bank, lona, taken over by the Murray 

County State Bank, Slayton. 

State Bank of Webster, Webster, Be 
Farmers State Bank of St. Bonifacius, 
taken over by Peoples State Bank, same city. ” 
Stewart State Bank, Stewart, taken over 
by: Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 


oa 


|same city. 


New Jersey.—Frank H. Smith, bank com- 
missioner, has announced: 

Summit Trust Co., Summit, capital in- 
creased from $400,000 to $600,000. 

Verona Trust Co., Verona, capital 
creased from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Ocean City Title & Trust Co., Ocean City, 
par value of shares reduced from $100 
to $20. 

Oklahoma.—C. J. Alexander, assistant 
State bank commissioner, has announced: 

State Guaranty Bank, Sperry, closed. 
ay Sy, 


over 175,000 and of 10 per cent of his 

deposits if carrying on business in any 

other city (sec. 166). These restric- 

tions do not apply to a private banker 

obtaining partial exemption nor to a 

private banker who carries on his busi- 

ness outside of a city; if the recom- 

mendations which we have made are 

adopted they will apply to a private’’ 
banker carrying on business outside of 

a city falling within such definition who’ 
fails to obtain partial exemption. 


Asset Requirement 
Called Unsound Banking 


The requirement that part of the as-' 
sets of a private banker be invested in 
savings bank securities does not neces- 
sarily constitute additional safety to de- 
positors and tends to diminish the 
liquidity of his position. The require- 
ment that part of his assets be assigned 
to the superintendent of banks is un-_., 
sound banking in that it puts out of his 
control assets which he might need to 4 
meet the demands of depositors. } 


On the other hand, it is manifest that 
all private bankers (except those we + 
have termed the exempt bankers) should 
maintain reserves against deposits. : 
cordingly, we recommend that the law ., 
be amended so that, whether now in 
business or hereafter commencing busi- 
ness and whether or not partially ,; 
exempt. 


(1) Private bankers be no longer re- 
quired to invest any part of their assets 
in savings bank securities or to deposit 
the same with the superintendent of 
banks; and 


(2) Private bankers (other than ex- 
empt bankers) be required to maintain 
reserves on hand and on deposit in the 
same manner and to the same proportion? 
ate extent as is or as may be required 
under the banking law of banks in the 
same respective localities. 


Provision Advocated 
For Return of Securities 


Provision should be made for the re- 
turn of securities heretofore deposited, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
161, with the superintendent of banks 
within a specified period unless thereto- 
ard availed of by the superintendent of 
anks, 


in- 


co 


To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 6. 





Develop Technique 


Just as much depends upon it in 
Business as in Art or Sport 


£ 


Technique in Business is that skilled and re- 
fined procedure which harmonizes mind with 
method and motion. Business that has it — 
individuals that have it— accomplish more, 
and do better work with less effort, less time 


and less waste. 


Not long ago Business shied at the use of a 
term, or a practice, which had anything’ to do 
with Art—or even Sport. Not so now. 


Modern Accountancy has shown not only that 
Modern Business is an art, but that its great 
advance is due to its recognition, and its appli- 
cation, of exactly the same factors and methods 
which have produced great Art— and made 
Sport so universal and so interesting. 


In the control of your business —in the method 


or system of your management—in the endless 
operations of all material functions — develop 


technique. 
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Outlook for Keen Competition 
in Farm Products » + + + 


» reference used is the Yearly Index 
which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year 


Quality to Be Keynote of Intensive Distribution 
Efforts Due to Greater Production Fostered by 
Relief Measures, Says State Administrator 


7 By WILLIAM B. DURYEE 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


national marketing act with the 

establishment of a Federal Farm 
Board with practically unlimited re- 
sources and a tremendous field of serv- 
ice before it. We have abundant evi- 
dence that the Federal Farm Board is 
in action and that it will prosecute 
vigorously its campaign for the cooper- 
ative marketing of farm produets. 

Northeastern States, through their 
agricultural agencies and their market- 
ing associations, are endeavoring to get 
in shape to secure some benefit from 
this action of the Federal Government, 
Other sections of the country, however, 
are doing likewise, 

And I foresee and dare to prophesy 
that we are entering upon an era of 
even greater competition in eastern 
markets both in volume of production 
and in quality of output than we have 
yet seen. 

The agricultural agencies of each 
State,-including the departments of 
agriculture, can go no faster in helping 
to hold these markets than the pro- 
ducers are willing to follow. It is pos- 
sible to set up ideals of marketing 
eastern products, but unless there is a 
general movement toward carrying 
them out, though the aids are acknowl- 
edged as sound, there would be no bene- 
fit to the States nor to the producers as 
a whole. 


RR rations there was passed a 


A 


It would seem that eastern agricul- 
tural interests can best submit their 
claims for aid on the basis of regional 
production rather than on a commod- 
ity basis, and the agricultural market- 
ing act provides that aid may be given 
on such a basis. 

It is particularly appropriate at this 
time to take a forward looking view- 
point because we are all entering upon 
a new decade in the history of the State 
and the Nation. It has been said that 
only the live fish go upstream while 
the dead are carried by the current. 

The new decade is a challenge to all 
eastern agriculture. We shall see dur- 
ing the next 10 years even more highly 
organized efforts to sell products in 
the discriminating eastern markets that 
originate in sections further away from 
eastern markets than in the past. 

Furthermore, the intensive growing 
of fruits and vegetables on a larger 
scale, whose growers will be organized 
into cooperative associations for mar- 
keting purposes, amply financed and 
equipped with information as to the 
best market outlets, will complicate the 
problem. 

Eastern producers having their farms 
close to large consuming centers have 
been able to market practically all their 
produce in-these centers without un- 


usual attention to grading and stand- 
ardization. The areas further from 
market have realized their only oppor- 
tunity lay in gaining the confidence of 
the trade and the consumer by stand- 
ardizing the product and the package. 

This has resulted in placing the east- 
ern producer at a disadvantage so far 
as getting top prices for his commodi- 
ties are concerned. 

A great deal of educational work is 
now being done to acquaint growers 
with the requirements of quality mar- 
kets and demonstrate methods of pack- 
ing and grading that will enable them 
to hold public confidence in their prod- 
ucts. Several eastern States are work- 
ing to this end, on the basis of using a 
State seal on packages that are packed 
to standard grades and not allowing it 
to be used where such practices are not 
followed. 

A 


Another factor that is entering into 
the picture in New Jersey is the estab- 
lishment of auction market centers in 
producing areas where large quantities 
of produce are assembled and sold to 
buyers on the basis of freshness, adapt- 
able packing and desirable varieties. 
These auction markets for the producer 
have proved valuable not only in secur- 
ing a higher price for him through 
more direct marketing methods but have 
also benefited consumers in the smaller 
towns and cities who would ordinarily 
secure their supplies second or third 
hand from consignees in large markets. 

They have also been beneficial in 
demonstrating the factors that are in 
the minds of buyers; and they, of 
course, reflect the consumer demand. 
This makes the buyers bid for the prod- 
uce of one farm as compared with an- 
other. The assemblage of the com- 
modities and the gathering of the pro- 
ducers of those commodities at the same 
points, where buyers are met, has stim- 
ulated the interest in quality produc- 
tion and is a most effective educational 
factor in itself. 

A 


During this decade it will be squarely 
up to the eastern producer to decide 
whether he intends to really face the 
issue of competition from other States 


and to bring to eastern products: the 


public respect and demand that con- 
structive production and marketing 
methods will secure. Upon this deci- 
sion and upon the answer to this new 
challenge will depend to a large extent 
the trend in eastern agriculture over 
the next few years. 

All commodities that are sold in fresh 
condition to the consumer are involved, 
including milk, eggs, and fruits and 
vegetables of all kinds. 


P rinciple as Guide to Conduct 


Obedience Founded on Respect for Law 
By JAMES S. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


UCH is being said in these days 
M about respect for law, rever- 

ence for law, enforcement of 
law and observance of law. 


While all of these are very impor- 
tant, none of them is more vital to the 
welfare of the State than the observ- 
ance of law. True observance of law 
comes from the love of the fruits of law 
and order and not from the fear of the 
penalties attached by the violations of 
law. 

People must get in the frame of mind 
of hating crime and abhoring a disre- 
spect for law. A deep-seated love of 
the fruits of law and order will pro- 
duce such an attitude of mind. 


We are too fickle with our senti- 
ments. We are too often  scatter- 
hearted as well as scatter-brained. We 
need to concentrate on a love of the 
things that law and order carry in 
their trail. 

Our lives and our valuables are pro- 
tected by those who love the fruits of 
law and order. It is not the corner 
policeman that really protects life and 
property. It is not the safety box in 
the great steel vault down at the bank 
that protects our money, stocks and 
bonds. And it is not the judge and 
jury in the courts of justice that pro- 
tect our liberties. 

It is the love of law and order as 
taught in the church and the school and 
the home that are the real protection 
to life, liberty and property. Remove 
from this community or any community 
these influences and the police, safety 
vaults and courts could afford no pro- 
tection. The influence of the church, 
the school and the home is the funda- 


mental protection of all our free insti- 
tutions. 

It is in the church and the school 
and the home then, where we must 
begin to teach reverence for law and 
respect for authority, then it must fol- 
low as the night the day, that there 
will be observance of law. 

It is not the fear of a policeman or 
the fear of going to jail that causes 
any one to have a real reverence for 
law. Reverence comes ‘from within the 
heart and when implanted therein 
there is a proper observance of law. 

Some of you may recall the incident 
related of how our own President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, on one occasion, re- 
fused to follow a companion over a 
grass plot in Indianapolis as a short 
cut to the street. He knew that cross- 
ing that grass once would not injure it, 
but he knew if others did the same the 
plot would doubtless soon be destroyed. 

His habit of being concerned with 
the effects of his example caused him 
to refrain from doing even so trifling 
a thing. The principle involved in the 
act concerned him. 

If each of us will bear in mind our 
own responsibility as to observance of 
law, the task of officials in enforcing 
the law will greatly decrease. 

The cause of law enforcement is 
weakened in a great degree by the dis- 
position of a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of the people to disregard those 
laws they consider unjust and unwise. 
The law, however, cannot be broken in 
one particular without affecting all 
law, for each infraction of law is an 
attack on all the law. ‘ 

Consequently there must be observ- 
ance of all law and not) merely those 
laws that one chooses to obgerve. 
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- » » Training Organized Militia 


for Duties as Part of Regular Army 


> > Bureau Directed by. National Guard Officer Ad- 


ministers Policies Governing Relation to Federal Government 


By WILLIAM L. EVERSON 


Major General, Chief of Militia Bureau, Department of War 


two bureaus of the War Depart- 

ment, the other being the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs,-the duties of which 
are nonmilitary in character. The 
Militia Bureau, as such, was first estab- 
lished by the .National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, succeeding the Militia Divi- 
sion of the War Department. 


In a sense the term “Militia Bureau” 
is a misnomer, as the militia includes 
all able-bodied males, with certain ex- 
ceptions, between the ages of 18 and 45, 
while the Militia Bureau deals only with 
that portion which is organized and has 
been federally recognized. A bill is now 
pending in Congress. to change the des- 
ignation to “National Guard Division.” 


The law of June 3, 1916, provided for 
a Chief of the Militia Bureau from the 
Regular Army, who was to be ex-officio 
a member of the General Staff Corps. 
The President was authorized to appoint 
two assistants from the National Guard. 


4 


Maj. Gen. Albert L. Mills, who had 
been Chief of the Militia Division, was 
continued as Chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau. But the President did not im- 
mediately exercise his authority to ap- 
point assistants from the National 
Guard. 


After the World War the national 
defense act underwent a complete revi- 
sion effective June 4, 1920, since which 
date only minor amendments have been 
made. The revision affected the Militia 
Bureau in only a few major particulars. 

It provided that the Chief of the Bu- 
reau should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, from National Guard offi- 
cers meeting certain requirements, and 
recommended by the governors of the 
several States. He shall also be ap- 
pointed a major general in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps for his term of office as 
Chief of the Militia Bureau. 


Three assistants from the active offi- 
cers of the National Guard are also au- 
thorized. These have been appointed 
and are now on duty. 


Te MILITIA BUREAU is one of 


Three chiefs have been appointed from 
the National Guard: Maj. Gens. George 
C. Rickards, of Pennsylvania; Creed C. 
Hammond, of Oregon, and William G. 
Everson, of Indiana, the present chief. 


A 


The Militia Bureau is concerned only 
with the administration of the affairs 
of the organized militia not in the serv- 
ice of the United States. Immediately 
upon call or when drafted into Federal 
service the National Guard becomes a 
part of the Army of the United States 
and under direct control of the War De- 
partment. 


_The duties of the Militia Bureau are 
given in War Department General Or- 
ders No. 6, Mar. 19, 1926, as “the admin- 
istration of approved War Department 
policies for the National Guard not in 
the service of the United States, and 
with general administrative control of 
all War Department activities incident 
to the relationship established by law 
and custom between such National Guard 
and the Federal Government, except 
when the Secretary of War definitely 
assigns such activities elsewhere.” 

In addition to the Chief there are the 
three National Guard officers, previously 


mentioned, and 26 Regular Army officers 
on duty in the Bureau with 83 civil 
service employes. There are also au- 
thorized for training the National Guard 
and for duty at Corps Area Headquar- 
ters 450 commissioned officers and 589 
sergeant-instructors from the Regular 
Army. | ’ 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, the Militia Bureau handled 339,- 
923 pieces of mail and distributed 2,564,- 
718 publications and 4,514,685 blank 
forms to the National Guard. 


A 


The National Guard is today the 
largest element in the defense forces of 
the United States, and while primarily 
State forces under control of the gov- 
ernors of the several States, is readily 
available under call of the President 
for service within continental United 
States, or draft by act of Congress 
without restrictions as to place of 
service. 


The small size and wide dispersion of 
the Regular Army makes the National 
Guard of increasing importance as it 
becomes better trained and equipped. 
On Sept. 30, 1929, it consisted of 12,674 
officers, 193 warrant officers, 1 cornet 
and 167,538 enlisted men, a total of 
180,407, or approximately 3,500 more 
than on June 30, 1929. ; 


Game Restrictions 
for Conserving 
Good Sport Precculigagh 


Game and Fish 
Commissioner, 
State of 
Minnesota 


~rE 


HERE is necessity for better reg- 
ulations as to the shooting of 
migratory waterfowl. 


Shooting should cease at an earlier 
hour, rather ‘than at sunset, which is 
now both a State and Federal law. 
Should the shooting cease earlier in the 
afternoon, it will make better shooting 
for the following day. The shooting 
of migratory fowl should be curtailed 
only where it will make better shoot- 
ing for the greatest number of sports- 
men, 


The planting of more feed is desir- 
able.’ The shooting of migratory birds 
on open water, or even the disturbance 
of those birds while resting and feed- 
ing should be stopped. 

Such restrictions mean the abolition 
of shooting and interference with the 
gunner’s privileges. Consequently it 
will be necessary to do considerable 
educational work in order that this 
policy will be better understood. 

It is incumbent upon this department 
to put forth greater effort in supply- 
ing not only. better shooting but also 
better fishing. This can be accom- 
plished only by the closest cooperation 
between sportsmen and this depart- 
ment, and a more thorough and intelli- 
gent understanding of the things which 
are necessary to bring this about. 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume, This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published i 


YEARLY INDEX PAGE 3394. _ 


every Monday issue. 


TODAY’S PAGE 14, 


P lacing Airports to Meet Needs 


of Aviation Traffic 4+ «6 «4 


Proper Location of Facilities for Use Under 
Present and Prospective Development of Trans- 
portation by Air Discussed by Engineer 


By C. H. PURCELL 


Highway Engineer, State of Californja 


HE principal types of transporta- 

tion to date have been waterway, 

railway, highway, ed airway. 
With respect to the manner in which 
they were and are being developed, 
they fall into two classes. 

Waterway and railway were devel- 
oped by private corporations at their 
own expense, with some Federal assist- 
ance in the case of the railways and 
canals. These two classes provide at 
their own expense all of their facilities 
such as boats, docks, trains, stations, 
roadbeds, etc. 

A 


The highways and airways are of a 
different class.. The public furnishes 
all the facilities except the vehicle in 
the case of the highway, and the air- 
ship and some of the airport terminals 
in the case of the airway? 

It appears, therefore, that develop- 
ment of airway transportation is a pub- 
lic matter and requires public or gov- 
ernmental direction and assistance sim- 
ilar to that extended to highway trans- 
portation. 


To call attention to some specific air 
transportation problems relating to 
highways: 

In order for an airway transporta- 
tion route to be justified the total 
elapsed time for transporting a com- 
modity from a point from which the 
commodity could be shipped by other 
means to the ultimate destination must 
be shorter or else there must be a fi- 
nancial saving. At the present time 
there is no financial saving; therefore 
there must be a time saving. 


An airplane travels twice or two and- 


a half times as fast as any other form 
of transportation, but there is from 30 
minutes to 1 hour consumed between 
the airports and the ultimate destina- 
tion. 


“a 


The saving in time may be accom- 
plished by locating the airport as 
closely as possible to the center of pop- 
ulation, by constructing highways be- 
tween the airports and the centers of 
population so designed as to reduce the 
time of reaching the center of popula- 
tion to a minimum, or a combination 
of both. 

There is also the opportunity of 
bringing adjacent communities tribu- 
tary to an airport terminal by laying 
out arterial highways leading between 
them and the airport, thereby enabling 
them to have the advantage of faster 
transportation, and permitting | the 
larger communities to be distributing 
points for airway commerce. 

The constructing of the airports pre- 
sents problems very closely related to 
highway construction, involving as it 


does location of the port, grading of 
the site and surfacing of the ground 
from which the ships take off and on 
which they alight. The location of the 
port involves many problems common 
to highway location adjacent to large 
centers of population, such as property 
values, elimination of traffic conges- 
tion, ete. 4 

With the developmeht of vacation 
travel by airway, particularly the week- 
end travel to mountain lakes and iso- 
lated resorts, the future week-end con- 
gestion on recreational highways lead- 
ing to resorts may be relieved, al- 
though there will be the necessity of 
providing suitable landing fields adja- 
cent to such resorts. 

Such a development might result in 
postponing or even eliminating the ne- 
cessity for constructing high type 


recreational roads leading to such re- ¥ 


sorts. Transportation of materials and 
supplies into these regions could be 
handled by means of a very low type 
of road. 

With all the publicity and propaganda 
that has ‘been put out favoring avia- 
tion, and the efforts of this country to 
make the people air-minded and to de- 
velop aviation, to date there has not 
been any extensive volume of private 
flying. 

a 4 
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Should private flying become popu- 
lar and a machine of the flivver type 
with folding wings which could be run 
into one’s garage be developed, small 
landing fields would be developed and 
these planes would have no effect on 
highway traffic other than to relieve 
congestion to a slight extent. 

Illustrating the need for emergency 
landing fields for planes, there have 
been several instances in California 
where aviators were forced to land on 
the highway, one of these resulting in 
a wreck involving an automobile and 
a plane. 

As indicating the trend of increase in 
flying compared with motoring, it is 
only necessary to compare the stage of 
improvement of the airplane at the 
close of the war and the number of 
private individuals using planes 11 
years after’the war with the progress 
and the increase in the volume of mo- 
toring during the same period. 

The volume of traffic developed to 
date by airway transportation is not 
sufficient to make a very satisfactory 
determination of its effect on conges- 
tion of the highways leading to and 
from airports. There is nothing to in- 
dicate at this time that air transporta- 
tion will not be a high-class transporta- 
tion, supplemental to and with prac- 
tically no effect upon the volume of 
highway transportation. 
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County Teachers in Maryland 
Sources from Which Vacancies Are Filled — 
By ALBERT S. COOK 


Superintendent of Schools, Sicte of Masxyland 


HERE were 30 fewer vacancies in 
| the positions of teachers in the 
white elementary county schools 
of Maryland in the school year which 
ended in June, 1929, than in the year 
preceding, and 150 fewer than three 
years before. The number of teachers 
new to the counties of Maryland who 
were employed in October, 1928, was 
451 or 14.8 per cent of the total teach- 
ing staff in white elementary schools. 


These vacancies were filled by 326 
teachers who were inexperienced nor- 
mal school graduates, by 66 teachers 
who had had previous experience in 
other States, and by 59 teachers who 
had had prior service in Maryland 
counties, but who were not teaching 
there in 1927-28. 

The counties secured those whom 
they added to their staffs without pre- 
vious experience in the main from the 
three State normal schools ix Maryland. 
There were 292 of those employed in 
October, 1928, who came from these 
schools. 

There were 8 who came from other 
colleges of the State, leaving 26 who 
received their training in the schools 
of other States. All except 4 of,the 
latter group had their training in 
schools of States adjoining Maryland; 
viz. Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Washington, D. C. 

Of the 66 teachers employed in other 
States, 15 were graduates of our State 
normal schools and the University of 
Maryland, 35 had their training in 
States bordering Maryland, and 16 
came from other States. Those from 
the last mentioned “group came to 


Washington for the most part with the 
families of members of Congress and 
sought employment in Prince George’s 
and Montgomery counties because of 
their proximity to Washington. 

In addition to the changes noted ° 
above there were 53 teachers who left 
one county to go to another. Of these 
over one-half went to Allegany and 
Prince Georges counties, 17 to the for- 
mer and 10 to the latter county. Wash- 
ington, Anne Arundel and Montgomery 
counties each appointed four teachers 
who had been employed in other coun- 
ties the preceding year. 

The individual counties varied in per 
cent of teachers new to the county 
from under 8 per cent.in Queen Annes. 
Wicomico, Calvert and Kent, to over 
20 per cent in Charles, Montgomery, 
Caroline, St. Marys, Prince Georges 
and Garrett. The minimum was 5 per 
cent in Queen Annes and the maximum 
29 per cent in Garrett. 

Garrett last year was still eliminat- 
ing the untrained teachers by replacing 
them with normal school graduates. 
Because of an insufficient number of 
Garrett County high school graduates 
taking the normal school course, it is 
necessary for Garrett to employ normal 
school graduates whose homes are in 
other counties, which means that their 
sojourn in Garrett is usually not pro- 
longed after a vacancy nearer home is 
available. r 

Prince Georges and Montgomery 
have few high school graduates from 
their own counties at normal school 
and are often able to employ experi- 
enced teachers who live in Washington 
more or less tempoyarily., 





